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PREACHED Upon 


Several Occas1oNs. 
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Containing the following Sus JjERH OTS, viz. 


I. The Ways of Wiſdom 


are Ways of Pleaſant- 
nels. 


i. : II. Of the Creation of Man 


in the Image of Gop. 

IIT. Intereſt depoſed, and 
Truth reſtored. 

IV. Religion the beſt Reaſon 
of State. 

V. The Duties of the Epi- 
ſcopal Function. 

VI. Why Chriſt's Doctrine 
was rejected by the Fews. 


VII. Gop's peculiar Regard 


to Places ſet apart for Di- 
vine Worſhip. 

VIII. All Contingencies un- 
der the Direction of Pro- 
vidence. 

IX. Of worldly Wiſdom. 
X. Good Intentions an ill 
Excuſe for bad Actions. 
XI. Of the odious Sin of In- 

gratitude. 

XII. Of che baſe Sins of 
Falſhood and Lying. 
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To the Right Honourable 


EDWARD 


Earl of CLARENDON, 


Lord High-Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Oxon, and one of His MAIEST Ts 
moſt Honourable Privy-Counctl. 


My Lok p, 
Hough to prefix ſo great a Name 


to ſo mean a & Piece, ſeems like 
enlarging the Entrance of an Houſe thay 
affords no Reception: yet ſince there is 
nothing can warrant the Publication of 
it, but what can alſo command it, the 
Work muſt think of no other Patron- 
age than the ſame that adorns and pro- 
tects its Author. Some indeed, vouch 


— 


* This Dedication was to the firſt Sermon. 
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great Names, becauſe they think they 
deſerve; but I, becauſe I need ſuch: 


and, had I not more Occaſion than 


many others to ſee and converſe with 
your-Lordſhip's Candor and Proneneſs 
to pardon, there is none had preater 


| Cauſe to dread your Judgment; and 


thereby in ſome Part, 1 venture to 
commend my own. For all know, 
who know your Lordſhip, that in a 
nobler Reſpect, than cither that of Go- 
vernment or Patronage, You repreſent 
and head the beſt of Univerſities, and 
have travelled over too many Nations 
and Authors to encourage any one that 


underſtands himſelf, to appear an Au- 


thor in your Hands, who ſeldom read 
any Books to inform yourſelf, but 
only to countenance and credit them. 
But, my Lord, what is here publiſhed, 
pretends no Inſtruction, but only Ho- 
mage; while it teaches many of the 
World, it only deſcribes your Lord- 

i EE, ſhip 


DEDICATORY. 
ſhip; who have made the Ways of La- 
bour and Virtue, of Doing, and doing 
Good, your Buſineſs and your Recrea- 
tion, your Meat and your Drink, and, 
I may add alſo, your Sleep. My Lord, 
the Subject here treated of, is of that Na- 
ture, that it would ſeem but a Chimera, 
and a bold Paradox, did it not in the 
very Front carry an Inſtance to exem- 
plify it; and ſo by the Dedication con- 
vince the World, that the Diſcourſe it- 
ſelf was not impracticable. For ſuch 
ever was, and is, and will be the Tem- 
per of the generality of Mankind, thar, 
while I ſend Men for Pleaſure, to Re- 
ligion, I cannot but expect, that they 
will look upon me, as only having a 
Mind to be pleaſant with them myſelf: 
Nor are Men to be worded into new 
Tempers, or Conſtitutions ; and he that 
thinks that any one can perſuade, but 
He that made the World, will fad 


that he does not well underſtand it. 
My 


The EPISTI E, &c. 


My Lord, I have obeyed your Com- 
mand, for ſuch muſt I account your 
Deſire ; and thereby deſign, not fo 
much the Publication of my Sermon, 
as of my Obedience : For, next to the 
Supreme Pleaſure deſcribed in the en- 
ſuing Diſcourſe, I enjoy none greater, 
than in having any Opportunity to de- 
clare myſelf, 


Your Lordſhip's 
Very humble Servant, 
and obliged Chaplain, 


Robert South- 
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SERMON LI. 
RO V. iii. 17, Her Ways are Ways of 
Pleaſantneſs. Page 1 

Some Objections againſt this Truth are re- 
moved, from page 4 to 17, and the Duty of 
Repentance repreſented under a Mixture of 
Sweetnels, 14 0 17 

The Excellencies of the Pleaſure of Wiſdom 
are enumerated : 

I. As it is the Pleaſure of the Mind, 17 
in reference, 1. to Speculation, 18, on the 
Account of the Greatneſs 19, and Newneſs 
of the Objects, 21. 2. To Practice, 23 

II. As it never ſatiates and wearies, 24, 
the Compariſon of other Pleaſures with it; ſuch 
as that of an Epicure, 25, that of Ambition, 
28, that of Friendſhip and Converſation, 

5 2 

III. As it is in no Body's Power, but only in 
his that has it, 30, which Property and Per- 
petuity is not to be found in Worldly Enjoy- 
ments, | 3170 33 

A 
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A Conſequence is drawn againſt the abſurd 


Auſterities of the Romiſb Profeſſion, 33 to 35 
A ſhort Deſcription of the religious Plea- 


ſure, 37 36 


S ERM ON II. 
GEN. i. 27. So God created Man in his own 


Image; in the Image of God created be him, 


P. A3 


Ihe ſeveral falſe Opinions of the Heathen | 


Philoſophers concermng the Original of the 
World, 43, 44 
The Image of God in Man conſider'd, 45, 46 
I. Wherein it does not conſiſt, adequately 
and formally; not in Power and Dominion, 


as the Socinians erroneoully aſſert, 46 70 48 


II. Wherein it does conſiſt: 1. In the uni- 
verſal Rectitude of all the Faculties of che Soul, 
48. vis. Of his Underſtanding, 49. both 
pap ap 50 % 53. and practical, 53 

0 56. Of his Will, 56. concerning the 
* of it, 57, 98. Of his Paſſions, 58. 
Love, 60, 61. Hatred, 61. Anger 61, 62. 
Joy, 62. Sorrow, 63. Hope, 63, 64. Fear, 
64. 2. In thoſe Characters of Majeſty, chat 
God imprinted upon his Body, 66 68 

The Conſideration of the irreparable Loſs 


ſuſtain d in the Fall of our firſt Parents, 68 70 


71. and of the Excellency of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, deſigned by God to repair the Breaches 
of our Humanity, 71 
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8 ER M ON III. 


MATTE. x. 33. But whoſoever ſhall deny 
me before Men, him will I deny before my Fa- 
ther, which 1s in Heaven, P. 79 

The Occaſion of thoſe words inquired into, 
80 to 82. and their Explication, by being com- 
pared with other parallel Scriptures, 82 to 84, 
and ſome Obſervations deduced from them, 84. 

The Explication of them, by chewing, 

I. How many ways Chriſt and his Truths 
may be denied, 8 5, 86. 1. By an heretical 
Judgment, 86 70 88. 2. By oral Expreſſions, 


88 7 go. 3. By our Actions, go 70 92 
What Denial is intended by theſe words, 
92 70 94 


II. The Cauſes inducing Men to deny Chriſt 
in his Truths, 94 70 101. 1. The ſeem- 
ing Ablurdity of many Truths, 94 #9 96. 
2. Their Unprofitableneſs, 96 7099. 3. Their 
apparent Danger, 99 60 101 

II. How far a Man may conſult his Safety, 
in Time of Perſecution, without denying Chriſt, 
101 7 196. 1. By withdrawing his Perſon, 
102. 2. By concealing his Judgment, 103 

When thoſe ways of ſecuring ourſelves are 
not lawful, 103 70 106 

IV. What i is meant by Chriſt's De of us, 
106 0 1 11. with reference, 1. Tothe Action 
itſelf, 106 70 108. 2. To its Circumſtances, 

109 70 111 

V. How many Uſes may be drawn from 
the Words, 111 70 116. 1. An Exhortation, 

chiefly 
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chiefly to Perſons in Authority, to defend 
Chriſt in his Truth, 17 1 zo 113. and in his 
Members, 113 70 115. 2. An Information, 

to ſhew us the Danger as well as Baſeneſs of 
denying Chriſt, 115, 1 16 


SERMON IV. 

1 Kinss xiii. 33, 34. After this Thing King 
Jeroboam returne not from his evil Ways, but 
made again, K-4 the 400 of the People, Prigſts 
of the high Places. Whoſoever would, he con- 
fecrated him, yp he — one of the Prie of 
of the high Places. And this Thing became Sin 
unto the Houſe of Jeroboam, even to cut it off, 
and to deſtroy it from off "the Face of the 


_ Earth. p. 119 

eroboam's Hiſtory and Practice, 119 to 124. 
Some Obſervations from it, 124, 12 5. An Ex- 
plication of the Words, high Places, 125, 126. 


and Conſecration, | 126, 127 
The Senſe of the Words drawn into two 
Propoſitions, 127 


I. The Means to ſtrengthen or to ruin the 
Civil Power 1s either to eſtabliſh or deſtroy the 
right Worſhip of God, 127 70 143. Of which 
Propoſition the Truth is proved by all Records 
of divine and prophane Hiſtory, 128; and 
the Reaſon is drawn from the judicial Proceed- 
ing of God; and from the Dependence of 
the Principles of Government upon Religion, 

128 to 137 

From which may be inferr'd, 1. The 

peſtilential Deſign of disjoining the Civil and 
Eccle- 
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Eccleſiaſtical Intereſt, 137 f 140. 2. The 
Danger of any thing, that may make even the 
true Religion ſuſpected to be falſe, 140 to 143 
II. The Way to deſtroy Religion is to em- 
baſe the Diſpenſers of it 143; which is 
done, 1. By diveſting them of all temporal 
Privileges and Advantages, 143 70 149. 2. By 
admitting unworthy Perſons to this Function, 
149 to 152, By which Means, /. Miniſters 
are brought under Contempt, 153 70 157. 
2dly. Men of fit Parts and Abilities are diſ- 
couraged from undertaking the Miniſtry, 
157 f 160 

A brief Recapitulation of the whole, 160 
to 162 


SERMON V. 


Trr. ii. ult. Theje Things ſpeak, and exhort, 
and rebuke with all Authority. Let no Man 
deſpiſe thee. | p. 167 

Titus ſuppoſcd to be a Biſhop in all this 
Epiſtle, 167 70 170. The Duties of which 
Place are, 

J. To teach, 170 Yo 173 ; either imme- 
diately by himſelf, 174, 175; or mediately 
by the ſubordinate Miniſtration of others, 17 8 

17 

II. To Rule, 176, 177, by an Exaction of 
Duty from Perſons under him, 178; by a 
Protection of the Perſons under the Ditcharge 
of their Duty, 178, 179 ; and by Animadverſion 
upon ſuch as neglect it, 1579 to 182 


And 


n > 
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And the Means better to execute thoſe Du- 


ties is, not to be deſpiſed, 170, 171, 182. in the 


handling of which Preſcription theſe Things 
may be obſerved ; - 

1. The ill Effects that Contempt has upon 
Government, 183 70 187. 2. The Cauſes upon 
which Church-rulers are frequently deſpiſed. 
And they are 

Either groundleſs ; ſuch as their very Pro- 
feſſion itſelf, 188, 189; Loſs of their former 


Grandeur and Privilege, 189 0 191 


Or juſt; ſuch as Ignorance, 191, 192; 
Viciouſneſs, 192, 193; Fearfulneſs, 193 Yo 
195; and a Proneneſs to deſpiſe others, 


I95, 196 
The Character of a Clergyman, 196, 197 


SERMON VI. 


Joan vii. 17. If any Man will do his Will, 
he ſhall know of the Doctrine, whether it be of 
God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. b. 201 

An Account of the Jeuiſb and Chriſtian 
OEconomy, 201 0 204. 

The Goſpel muſt meet with a rightly diſ- 
poſed Will, before it can gain the Aſſent of 
the Underſtanding, 204. which will appear 
from the following Conſiderations ; 

I. What Chriſt's Doctrine is, with relation 
to Matters of Belief, 205, 206; and to Mat- 
ters of Practice, | 206 to 209 

II. That Men's Unbelief of that Doctrine 
was from no Detect in the Arguments, 209; 
whoſe Strength was ſufficient, from the Com- 

pletion 
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pletion of all- the Predictions, 210. and the 
Authority of Miracles, 211, 212. And whoſe 
Inſufficiency (if there could have been any) 
was not the Cauſe of the Unbelief of the Jews, 
212. who aſſented to Things leſs evident, 213, 
214; neither evident nor certain, but only pro- 
bable, 214 ; neither evident, nor certain, nor 
probable, but falſe and fallacious, 215 
III. That the Fewi/h Unbelief proceeded 
from the Pravity of the Will influencing 
the Underſtanding to a Disbelief of Chriſti- 
anity, 216; the laſt being prepoſſeſſed with 
other Notions ; and the firſt being wholly 
govern'd by Covetonſnels and Ambition, 
216 70 220 

IV. That a well-diſpoſed Mind, with a 
Readineſs to obey the Will of God, is the beſt 
Means. to enlighten the Underſtanding to a 
Belief of Chriſtianity, 220; upon the Account 
both of God's Goodneſs, 220 79 223. and of 


a natural Efficiency, 223. ariſing trom a right 


Diſpoſition of the Will, which will engage 
the Underſtanding in the Search of the Truth 
through Diligence, 223 70 226. and Impar- 
tiality, 2206 10 228 

From which Particulars may be learned, 
1. The true Cauſe of Atheiſm and Scepticiſm, 
228 70 231. 2. The moſt effectual Means 
of becoming good Chriſtians, 231 f 235 


"SERMON VIL © 
PSA M boxxvii. 2. God hath loved the Gates of 


Sion mare than all the Dwellings of Jacob, 279 
A 
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All Co@pariſons import, in the ſuperior 
Part of them, Difference and Pre-eminence, 
239. and ſo from the Compariſon of this 
Text arile theſe Propoſitions: 

I. That God bears a different Reſpe& to 
conſecrated Places from what he bears to all 
others, 239. Which Difference he ſhews, 
1. By the Interpoſals of his Providence for the 
ereCting and preſerving of them, 240 to 246. 
2. By his Puniſhments upon the Violators of 
them, 246 70 254. 3. Not upon the Account 
of any inherent Sanctity in the Things them- 
ſelves; but becauſe he has the ſole Property of 
them, 254, 255 ; by appropriating them to his 
peculiar Uſe, 255, 256. and by Deed of Gift 
made by Surrender on Man's Part, 256 to 258. 
and by Acceptance on His, 258 to 203 

II. That God prefers the Worſhip paid to 
him in ſuch Places above that in all others, 
2633 becauſe, 1. Such Places are naturally apt 
to excite a greater Devotion, 263 7 268. 
2. In them our Worſhip is a more direct Ser- 
vice and Homage to him, 268 60 271 

From all which we are taught to have theſe 
three Ingredients in our Devotion ; Deſire, Re- 
verence, and Confidence, 271 #0273 


SERMON VIII. 


PRov. xvi. 33. The Lot is caſt into the Lap; 
but the whole diſpoſing of it is of the Lord. 
AT 

God's Providence has its W all 
Things, even the moſt fortuitous, ſuch as the 
caſting 


the SERMONS in Yor. J. 
caſting of Lots, 277, 278. Which things im- 


plying in themſelves ſomewhat future, and 
ſomewhat contingent, are 

I. In reference to Men, out of the Reach 
of their Knowledge, and of their Power, 

279 to 281 

IT. In reference to God, comprehended by 
a certain Knowledge, 281, 282. and governed 
by as certain a Providence, 283. and by him 
directed to both certain, 283 to 286, and great 
Ends, 286, 287; in reference, 

1. To Societies or united Bodies of Men, 
287 to295. 2. To particular Perſons, whe- 
ther publick, as Princes, 295 fo 298. Or, 
private, touching their Lives, 298, 299. 
Health, 299, 300. Reputation, 300 f 303. 
Friendſhips, 303, 304. Employments, 304 70 

2 

Therefore we ought to rely on divine Pro. 
vidence ; and be neither too confident in 
Proſperity, 309 t 312 

Nor too deſpondent in Adverſity, 3 11. but 
carry a Conſcience clear towards God, who is 
the ſole and abſolute Diſpoſer of all T hings, 


313. 


SERMON IX. 


1 CoR. iii. 19. For the Wiſdom of this World 
7s Fooliſhneſs with God. P. 317 

Worldly Wiſdom, in Scripture, is taken 
ſometimes for Philoſophy, 317, 318. ſometimes, 
as here, for Policy, 318 to 320. which, 


a 2 I. Govern 
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I. Governs its Actions generally by theſe 
Rules, 320. 1. By a conſtant Diſſimulation'; 
not a bare Concealment of one's Mind; but a 
Man's poſitive profeſſing what he is not, and 
reſolves not to be, 320 to 323. 2. By ſub- 
mitting Conſcience and Religion to one's In- 
rereſt, 324, 327. 3. By making one's ſelf 
the ſole End of all Actions, 328 to 330, 
4. By having no reſpect to Friendſhip, Gra- 
titude, or Senſe of Honour, 330 70333 

Which Rules and Principles are, 

II. Fooliſh and abſurd in reference to God, 
233. becauſe in the purſuit of them Man 
pitches, 1. Upon an End, .unproportionable, 
324. to the Meaſure of his Duration, 334 70 
336. or to the Vaſtneſs of his Deſires 336, 
337. 2. Upon Means in themſelves inſufficient 
for, 338 70 340. and frequently contrary to 
the attaining of ſuch Ends, 340 70 342. which 
is proved to happen in the four foregoing 
Rules of the worldly Politician, 342 fo 351. 

Therefore we ought to be ſincere, 351, 352. 
and commit our Perſons and Concerns to the 
wiſe and good Providence of God, 352 


SERMON Xx. 


2 Cox. viii. 12. For if there be firſt a willing 
Mind, it is accepted according to that a Man 
hath, and not according to lat he hath not, 

P. 355 

Men are apt to abuſe the World and them- 

ſelves in ſome general Principles of Action; 


and particularly in this, That God accepts the 
; Will 
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Will for the Deed, 356. The Deluſion of 
which is laid open in theſe Words, 3 56. ex- 
prefling, that where there is no Power, God 
accepts the Will ; but implying, that where 
there is, he does not. So there is nothing of 
ſo fatal an Import as the Plea of a good In- 
tention, and of a good Will, 357 to 361; for 
God requires the Obedience of the whole 
Man, and never accepts the Will but as ſuch, 

62 to 366. Thence we may underſtand 
how far it holds good, that God accepts the 
Will for the Deed, 366; a Rule whoſe 

I. Ground is founded upon that eternal Truth, 
that God requires of Man nothing impoſſible, 
366 ; and conſequently whoſe, 

II. Bounds are determined by what Power 
Man naturally hath, 366.; but whoſe, 

III. Miſapplication conſiſts in theſe, 367. 
1. That Men often miſtake for an Act of the 
Will, what really is not ſo, 367.. as a bare 
Approbation, 367 7o 369. Wiſhing, 369 70 
371, mere Inclination, 37 1 70 374. 2. That 


Men miſtake for Impoſlibilities, Things which | 


are not truly ſo, 374. as in Duties of very 
great Labour, 374 70 376. Danger, 376 70383. 
Coſt, 383 7o 389. in conquering an inveterate 
r 389 to 393 

Therefore there is not a weightier Caſe of 
Conſcience, than ro know, how far God ac- 
cepts the Will, and when Men truly will a 
Thing, and have really no Power, 393, 394 
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SERMON XL. 

JuDs. viii. 34, 35. And the Children of 
Ifrael remembred not the Lord their God, who 
| had delivered them out of the Hands of all their 
Enemies on every Side. Neither ſhewed they 
Kinaneſs to the Houſe of Jerubbaal, Jia 
Gideon, according to all the Gade, ft he 
had ſhewed unto Iſrael. p. 397 
The Hiſtory of Gideon, and the Rache 
Behaviour towards him, 397 70 400. are the 
Subject and Occaſion of theſe Words, which 
treat of their Ingratitude both towards God 
and Man, 400. This Vice in this latter Senſe 
is deſcribed, 401. by ſhe wing, 

I. What Gratitude is, 402, what are its 
Parts, 402, 403. what Grounds it hath in the 
Law of Nature, 404 70 408. Of God's Word, 


408, Of Man, 408 70 412 
II. The Nature and Baſeneſs of Ingratitude, 
412 70 415 


HI. That Ingratitude proceeds from a 
Proneneſs to do ill Turns with a Complacency 
upon the Sight of any Miſchief befalling an- 
other; and from an utter Inſenſibility of all 
Kindnefſes, a 416 to 418 

IV. That it is always attended with many 
other ill Qualities, 418, 419. Pride, 419 70 
422, Hard-heartedneſs, 422 70 426, and Falſ- 
hood, 426. Therefore, 

V. What Conſequences may be drawn 
tm the Premiſes, 426. 1. Never to 
enter into a League of Friendſhip with an 

ungrateful 


the SERMONs in Vol. I. xx 


ungrateful Perſon, 427, 428. Becauſe, 2. he 
can't be alter'd by any Acts of Kindneſs, 428 
o 430; and, 3. He has no true Senſe of Re- 
ligion, 430, 431. Exhortation ro Gratitude 
as a Debt to God, 431, 432 


SERMON XII. 


Prov. xii. 32. Lying Lips are Abomination 
to the Lord. Pp. 435 

The Univerſality of Lying is deſcribed, 
435 t0 438. And this Vice is further proſe- 
cuted, by ſhewing, 

I. The Nature of it, 439. Wherein it con- 
ſiſts, 440. and the Unlawfulneſs of all ſorts of 
Lyes, whether pernicious, officious, or jocoſe, 

440 10 446 

II. The Effects of it, 446. All Sins that 
came into the World, 447, 448. all Miſe- 
ries that befal Mankind, 448 70 453. An ut- _ 
ter Diſſolution of all Society, 453 7 458. 
An Indiſpoſition to the Impreſſions of Re- 
ligion, 458 70 461 

III. The Puniſhments of it: The Lots of 
all Credit, 461 7 463. The Hatred of all 
whom the Lyar has or would have deceived, 
463 719468. And an eternal Separation from 


God in the next, 469 to 471 
All which Particulars are briefly ſumm'd up, 
471, 472 
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The Ways of Wiſdom are 
Ways of Pleaſantneſs. 


PRO v. 111. 17. 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. 


HE Text relating to ſomething going 
before, muſt carry our eye back to the 
thirteenth verſe, where we ſhall find, that the 
thing, of which theſe words are affirmed, 
is Wiſdom: A name by which the Spirit of 
God was here pleaſed to expreſs to us Reli- 
gion, and thereby to tell the world, what 
before it was not aware of, and perhaps will 
not yet believe, that thoſe two great things 
that ſo engroſs the deſires and deſigns of 
both the nobler and 1gnobler ſort of man- 
kind, are to be found in Religion; namely, 
Wiſdom and Pleaſure ; and that the former 
B 2 1s 
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is the direct way to the latter, as Religion is 
to both. 

Thar pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, (be- 
cauſe indeed it is the perception of good that 
is properly pleaſure) is an aſſertion moſt cer- 
tainly true, though, under the common accept- 
ance of it, not only falſe, but odious : For, 
according to this, pleaſure and ſenſuality paſs 
for terms equivalent ; and, therefore, he that 
takes it in this ſenſe, alters the ſubje& of the 
diſcourſe. Senſuality is indeed a part, or 
rather one kind of pleaſure, ſuch an one as 
it is: for pleaſure in general, is the conſequent 
apprehenſion of a ſuitable object, ſuirably ap- 
plicd to a rightly-diſpoſcd faculty ; and ſo 
muſt be converſant both about the faculties 
of the body, and of the ſoul reſpectively ; as 
being the reſult of the fruitions belonging to 
both. 

Now amongſt thoſe many arguments uſed 
to preſs upon men the exerciſe of Religion, 
J know none that are like to be fo ſucceſsful, 
as thoſe that anſwer and remove the preju- 
dices that generally. poſieis, and bar up the 
hearts of men againſt it: amongſt which, 
there is none fo prevalent in truth, though 
ſo little owned in pretence, as that it is an 
to mens picaiures, that it bereaves 
lem of all he Werts of converſe, dooms 

them 
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them to an abſurd and perpetual melancholy, 
deſigning to make the world nothing elſe bur 
a great monaſtery, With which notion of 
Religion, Nature and Reaſon ſeem to have 
great cauſe to be diſſatisfied. For, ſince God 
never created any faculty, either in foul or 
body, but withal prepared for it a ſuitable 
object, and that in order to its gratification 
can we think that Religion was deſign'd only 
for a contradiction to Nature? And, with 
the greateſt and moſt irrational tyranny in 
the world, to tantalize and tye men up from 
enjoyment, in the midſt of all the opportu- 
nittes of enjoyment? To place men with 
the furious affections of hunger and thuft 
in the very boſom of plenty; and then to 
tell them, that the envy of Providence has 
ſealed up every thing that is ſaitable under 
the character of wn/awju/? ẽ For certainly, 
firſt to frame appetites fic to receive pleaſure, 
and then to interdict them with a Touch not, 
taſte not, can be nothing elſe, than only to 
give them occaſion to devour and prey upon 
themſelves; and ſo to keep men under the 
perpetual torment of an unſatisfied defire : 
A thing hugely contrary to the natural fe- 
licity of the creature, and conſequently to the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of the great Creator. 


B 3 He 
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He therefore that would perſuade men to 
Religion, both with art and efficacy, muſt 
found the perſuaſion of it upon this, that it 
interferes not with any rational pleaſure, that 
it bids nobody quit the enjoyment of any 
one thing that his reaſon can prove to him 
ought to be enjoyed. Tis confeſs'd, when 


through the croſs circumſtances of a man's 
temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 


pleaſure would certainly expoſe him to a 
greater inconvenience, then Religion bids him 
quit it; that is, it bids him prefer the en- 
durance of a leſſer evil before a- greater, and 
Nature itſelf does no leſs. Religion therefore 
intrenches upon none of our privileges, in- 
vades none of our pleaſures; it may indeed 


ſometimes command us to change, but never 


totally to abjure them. 

Bur it is eafily foreſeen, that this diſcourſe 
will in the very beginning of it be encounter'd 
by an argument from experience, and there- 
fore not more obvious than ſtrong ; namely, 
that it cannot bur be the greateſt crouble in 


the world for a man thus (as it were) even 


ro ſhake off himſelf, and to defy his Nature, 
by a perpetual thwarting of his innate ap- 
petites and defires ; which yet is abſolutely 
neceſſary to a ſevere and impartial proſecu- 


tion of a courſe of piety : Nay, and we 
have 
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have this aſſerted alſo, by the verdict of Chriſt 
himſelf, who ſtill makes the diſciplines of ſelt- 
denial and the croſs, thoſe terrible blows to 
fleſh and blood, the indiſpenſable requiſites 
to the being of his diſciples. All which be- 
ing ſo, would not he that ſhould be fo hardy 
as to attempt to perſuade men to piety from 
the pleaſures of it, be liable to that invective 
taunt from all mankind, that the 1/7 aelites 
gave to Moſes; Wilt thou put out the eyes of 
this People ? Wilt thou perſuade us out of 
our firſt notions? Wilt thou demonſtrate, 
that there is any delight in a croſs, any com- 
fort in violent abridgments, and, which is the 
greateſt paradox of all, that the higheſt plea- 
ſure is to abſtain from it ? 

For anſwer to which, it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that all arguments whatſoever againſt expe- 
rience are fallacious ; and therefore, in order 
to the clearing of the aflertion laid down, I 
ſhall premiſe theſe two conſiderations: 


1. That pleaſure is, in the nature of it, a 
relative thing, and fo imports a peculiar re- 
lation and correſpondence to the ſtate and 
condition of the perſon to whom it is a plea- 
ſure. For as thoſe who diſcourſe of atoms, 
affirm, that there are atoms of all forms, 


ſome round, fome triangular, fome ſquare, and 
B 4 ._ 
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the like ; all which are continually in motion, 

and never ſettle till they fall into a fit cir- 
cumſcription or place of the ſame figure : fo 
there are the like great diverſities of minds i 
and objects. Whence it is, that this object 
ſtriking upon a mind thus or thus diſpoſed, 
flies off, and rebounds, without making any i 
impreſſion; but the ſame luckily happening 1 
upon another of a diſpoſition, as it were, fram'd | 

for it, is preſently catch'd at, and greedily 

claſp'd into the neareſt unions and embraces. 


| 
| - I 

2. The other thing to be conſider'd, is 
this : That the eſtate of all men by Nature 
is more or leſs different from that eſtate, into 
which the ſame perſons do, or may paſs, by [ 
the exerciſe of that which the philoſophers C 
called virtue, and into which men are much f 
more effectually and ſublimely tranſlated by U 


that which we call grace; that is, by the b 
ſupernatural over- powering operation of God's a 
Spirit. The difference of which two eſtates t 
conſiſts in this; that in the former the ſenſi- al 
tive appetites rule and domineer ; in the latter le 
the ſupreme faculty of the foul, call'd Rea- h 
ſon, (ways the ſcepter, and acts the whole di 
man above the irregular demands of appe- th 
tite and affection. th 

of 


That 
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That the diſtinction between theſe two is 
not a mere figment, framed only to ſerve an 
hypotheſis in divinity; and that there is no 
man but is really under one, before he is 
under the other, I ſhall prove, by ſhewing a 
reaſon why it is ſo, or rather indeed why it 
cannot but be ſo. And it is this: Becauſe 
every man in the beginning of his life, for 
ſeveral years is capable only of exerciſing his 
ſenſitive faculties and deſires, the uſe of 
reaſon not ſhewing itſelf till about the ſe- 
venth year of his age; and then at length 
but (as it were) dawning in very imperfect 
eſſays and diſcoveries. Now it being moſt 
undeniably evident, that every faculty and 
power grows ſtronger and ſtronger by exer- 
ciſe; is it any wonder at all, when a man 
for the ſpace of his firſt fix years, and thoſe 
the years of ductility and impreſſion, has 
been wholly ruled by the propenſions of ſenſe, 
at that age very eager and impetuous ; that 
then, after all, his reaſon beginning to exert 
and put forth itſelf, finds the man prepoſſeſ- 
ſed, and under another power? So that it 
has much ado, by many little ſteps and gra- 
dual conqueſts, to recover its prerogative from 
the uſurpations of appetite, and ſo to ſubject 
the whole man to its dictates : The difficulty 


of which is not conquered by ſome men all 
their 


ro The Ways of Wiſdom Serm. 1. 
their days. And this is one true ground of 
the difference between a ſtate of Nature, and 
a ſtate of Grace, which ſome are plcaſed to 
ſcoff at in divinity, who think that they con- 
fute all that they laugh at, not knowing that 
it may be ſolidly evinced by mere reaſon and 
philoſophy, 

| Theſe two conſiderations being premiſed, 
namely, that pleaſure implies a proportion and 
agreement to the reſpective ſtates and con- 
ditions of men; and that the eſtate of men 
by Nature is vaſtly different from the eſtate 
into which Grace or Virtue tranſplants them; 
all that objection levell'd againſt the forego- 
ing aſſertion is very eaſily reſolvable. 
For, there 1s no doubt, but a man, while 
he reſigns himſelf up to the-brutiſh guidance 
of ſenſe and appetite, has no reliſh ar all 
for the ſpiritual, refined delights of a Soul | 
clarified by grace and virtue. The pleaſures 
of an angel can never be the pleaſures of a 
hog. But this is the thing that we con- 
tend for; that a man having once advanced 
himſelf to a ſtate of ſuperiority over the 
controul of his inferior appetites, finds an 
infinitely more ſolid and ſublime pleaſure in 
the delights proper to his reaſon, than the 
ſame perſon had ever conveyed to him by 


the bare miniſtry of his ſenſes, His taſte 
is 
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is abſolutely changed, and therefore that which 
pleaſed him formerly, becomes flat and inftpid 
to his appetite, now grown more maſculine 
and ſevere. For, as age and maturity paſſes 
a real and a marvellous change upon the diet 
and recreations of the ſame perſon ; ſo that 
no man at the years and vigour of thirty, 
is either fond of ſugar-plums or rattles : in 
like manner, when Reaſon, by the aſſiſtance 
of Grace, has prevail'd over, and out-grown 
the encroachments of ſenſe, the delights of 
ſenſuality are to ſuch an one but as an hobby- 
horſe would be to a counſellor of ſtate ; or 
as taſteleſs, as a bundle of hay to a hungry 
lion, Every alteration of a man's condi- 
tion infallibly infers an alteration of his plea- 
ſures. 


The Athenians laughed the phyſiognomiſt 


to ſcorn, who, pretending to read mens minds 


in their foreheads, deſcrib'd Socrates for a 
crabbed, luſtful, proud, ill-natured perſon ; 
they knowing how directly contrary he was 
to that dirty character. But Socrates bad them 
forbear laughing ar the man, for that he hat 
given them a moſt exact account of his 


nature; but what they faw in him fo 


contrary at the preſent, was from the 
conqueſt that he had got over his natu- 


ral diſpoſition by philoſophy. And now let 
any 
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any one conſider, whether that anger, that 


revenge, that wantonneſs and ambition, that 


were the proper pleaſures of Socrates, under 


his natural temper of crabbed, luſtſul, and 


proud, could have at all affected or enamour'd 


the mind of the ſame Socrates, made gentle, 


chaſte, and humble by philoſophy. 

Ariſtotle ſays, that were it poſſible to put 
a young man's eye into an old man's head, 
he would ſee as plainly and clearly as the 
other; ſo, could we infuſe the inclinations 
and principles of a virtuous perſon into him 
that proſecutes his debauches with the greateſt 
keenneſs of defire, and ſenſe of delight, he 
would loath and reject them as heartily, as he 
now purſues them. Diogenes, being asked at 
a feaſt, why he did not continue cating as 
the reſt did, anſwered him that asked him 
with another queſtion, Pray, why do you eat? 


Why, ſays he, for my pleaſure ; Why, ſo, ſays 


Diogenes, do I abſtain for my pleaſure. And 
therefore the vain, the vicious, and luxurious 
perſon argues at an high rate of inconſe- 
quence, when he makes his particular deſires, 
the general meaſure of other mens delights. 
But the caſe is fo plain, that I ſhall not up- 
braid any man's underſtanding, by endeavour- 
ing to give it any farther illuſtration. 


But 
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But ſtill, after all, I muſt not deny that 
the change and paſſage from a ſtate of Na- 


ture, to a ſtate of Virtue, is laborious, and, 


conſequently, irkſome and unpleaſant: And 
to this it is, that all the foremention'd ex- 
preſſions of our Saviour do allude. But ſurely 
the baſeneſs of one condition, and the gene- 
rous excellency of the other, is a ſufficient 
argument to induce any one to a change. 
For as no man would think it a deſirable 
thing, to preſerve the itch upon himſelf, 
only for the pleaſure of ſcratching that at- 
tends that loathſome diſtemper : ſo neither 
can any man, that would be faithful to his 
reaſon, yield his ear to be bored through by 
his domineering appetites, and ſo chuſe to 
ſerve them for ever, only for thoſe poor, thin 
gratifications of ſenſuality that they are able 
to reward him with. The aſcent up the hill 
is hard and tedious, but the ſerenity and fair 
proſpect at the top, 1s ſufficient to incite the 
labour of undertaking it, and to reward it 
being undertook. But the difterence of theſe 
two conditions of men, as the foundation of 
their different pleaſures, being thus made our, 
to preſs men with arguments to paſs from 


one to another, is not directly in the way 
or deſign of this diſcourſe. 
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Yet, before I come to declare poſitively the 
pleaſures that are to be found in the ways of 
Religion, one of the grand duties of which 
is ſtated upon repentance ; a thing expreſ- 
ſed to us by the grim names of mortification, 
crucifixion, and the like : and that I may 
not procced only upon abſolute negations, 
without ſome conceſſions ; we will fee, whe- 
ther this ſo harſh, diſmal, and affrighting duty 
of repentance is fo intirely gall, as to admit 
of no mixture, no allay of ſweetneſs, to re- 
concile it to the apprehenſions of Reaſon and 
Nature. | 

Now Repentance conſiſts properly of two 
things : 

1. Sorrow for fin. 

2, Change of life. 

A word briefly of them both. 

1. And firſt of Sorrow for fn + Uſually, 
the ſting of ſorrow is this, that it neither 
removes nor alters the thing we ſorrow for; 
and fo is but a kind of reproach to our rea- 
ſon, which will be ſure to accoſt us with this 
dilemma. Either the thing we forrow tor, 
is to be remedied, or it is not: If it is, why 
then do. we ſpend the time in mourning, 
which ſhould be ſpent in an active applying 
of remedies? But if it is not; then is our 
ſorrow vain and ſuperfluous, as tending to 
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no real effect. For no man can weep his 
father, or his friend out of the grave, or 
mourn himſelf out of a bankrupt condition. 
But this ſpiritual ſorrow is effectual to one 
of the greateſt and higheſt purpoſes that 
mankind can be concern'd in. It is a means 
:> -vert an impendent wrath, to diſarm an 

ded Omnipotence ; and even to fetch a 
-ul out of the very jaws of hell. So that 
the end and conſequence of this ſorrow 
ſweetens the ſorrow itſelf: And, as Solomon 
foys, In the midſt of laughter, the heart is 


' forrowful ; fo, in the midſt of ſorrow here, the 


heart may rejoice: For while it mourns, 
it reads, that thoſe that mourn ſhall be com- 
forted ; and ſo while the penitent weeps with 
one eye, he views his deliverance with the 
other. But then for the external expreſſions, 
and vent of ſorrow ; we know that there is 
a certain pleaſure in weeping; it is the diſ- 
charge of a big and a ſwelling grief ; of a full 
and a ſtrangling diſcontent ; and therefore, 
he that never had ſuch a burden upon his 
heart, as to give him opportunity thus to 
eaſe it, has one pleaſure in this World yet to 

come. 
2. As for the other part of repentance, 
which is Change of life, this indeed may be 
| trouble- 


bo 
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troubleſome in the entrance ; yet it is but the 
firſt bold onſet, the firſt reſolute violence and 
invaſion upon a vicious habit, that is ſo ſharp 
and afflicting. Every impreſſion of the lancer 
cuts, but it is the firſt only that ſmarts. Be- 
fides, it is an argument hugely unreaſonable, 
to plead the pain of paſſing from a vicious 
eſtate, unleſs it were proved, that there was 
none in the continuance ander it: But ſurely, 
when we read of the ſervice, the bondage, 
and the captivity of ſinners, we are not en- 
tertain'd only with the air of words and me- 
taphors; and, inſtead of truth, put off with 
ſimilitudes. Let him that ſays it is a trou- 
ble to refrain from a debauch, convince us, 
that it is not a greater to undergo one; and 
that the confeſſor did not impoſe a ſhrewd 
penance upon the drunken man, by bidding 
him go and be drunk again; and that liſp- 
ing, raging, redneſs of eyes, and what is 
not fit to be nam'd in ſuch an audience, is 
not more toilſome, than to be clean, and 
quiet, and diſcreet, and reſpected for being ſo. 
All the trouble that is in it, is the trouble 
of being ſound, being cured; and being reco- 
vered. But if there be great arguments for 
health, then certainly there are the ſame for 
the obtaining of it; and ſo, keeping a due pro- 
| portion 
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portion between Spirituals and Temporals, we 
neither have, nor pretend to greater argu- 
ments for Repentance. 

Having thus now cleared off all, that by 
way of objection can lie againſt the truth 
aſſerted, by ſhewing the proper qualification 
of the ſubject, ro whom only the Ways of 
Wiſdom can be Ways of Pleaſantneſs ; for the 
farther proſecution of the matter in hand, I 
ſhall ſhew what are thoſe propertics that fo 
peculiarly ſer off, and enhance the excellency 
of this pleaſure. 

1. The firſt is, That it is the proper plea- 
ſure of that part of man, which is the largeſt 
and moſt comprehenſive of pleaſure, and that 
is his mind: A ſubſtance of a boundleſs com- 
prehenſion. The mind of man is an image, 
not only of God's Spirituality, but of his Infi- 
nity. It is not like any of the ſenſes, limited 
to this or that kind of object: As the fight 
intermeddles not with that which affects the 
imell ; but with an univerſal ſuperintendence, 
it arbitrates upon and takes them in all, It 


is (as I may ſo ſay) an ocean, into which all 


the little rivulets of ſenſation, both externa 
and internal, diſcharge themſelves. It is 
framed by God to receive all, and more than 
nature can afford it; and ſo to be its own mo- 
tive to ſeek for ſomething above nature. Now 

Vor, I, C _ this 
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this is that part of man, to which the plea- 
ſures of Religion properly belong : And that 
in a double reſpect ; 

1. In reference to ſpeculation, as it ſuſtains 
the name of underſtanding. 

2. In reference to practice, as it ſuſtains the 
name of conſcience. 
1. And firſt for ſpeculation: The EY 
of which have been ſometimes ſo great, ſo in- 
tenſe, ſo ingroſſing of all the powers of the 
ſoul, that there has been no room left for any 
other pleaſure. It has ſo called together all the 
ſpirits to that one work, that there has been 
no ſupply to carry on the inferior operations of 
nature. Contemplation feels no hunger, nor 
is ſenſible of any thirſt, but of that after know- 
ledge. How frequent and exalted a pleaſure 
did David find from his meditation in the 
Divine Law! All the Day long it was the 
theme of his thoughts. The affairs of State, 


the government of his Kingdom, might in- 


deed employ, but it was this only that refreſhed 
His mind. 

How ſhort of 1 are the delights of the 
Epicure ? How vaſtly diſproportionate are the 
pleaſures of the cating, and of the thinking 
man? Indeed as different as the ſilence of an 
Archimedes in the ſtudy of a problem, and the 


ſtilneſs of a ſow at her waſh. Nothing is 
com- 
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comparable to the pleaſure of an active, and 
a prevailing thought : A thought prevailing 
over the difficulty and obſcurity of the object, 
and refreſhing the foul with new diſcoveries, 
and images of things; and thereby extending 
the bounds of apprehenſion, and (as it were) 
enlarging the territories of reaſon, 

Now this pleaſure of the ſpeculation of 
divine things, is advanced upon a double 
account. 

(J.) The greatneſs. 

(2.) The newnels of the object. 

(I.) And firſt for the greatneſs of it. It is 
no leſs than the great God himſelf, and that 
both in his nature, and his works. For the 
eye of reaſon, like that of the eagle, directs 
itſelf chiefly to the ſun, to a glory that neither 
admits of a ſuperior, nor an equal, Religion 
carries the ſoul to the ſtudy of every divine 
attribute. 

It poſſeſſes it with the amazing thoughts of 
Omnipotence ; of a power able to fetch up 
ſuch a glorious fabrick, as this of the world, 
out of the abyſs of vanity and nothing, and 
able to throw it back into the ſame original 
nothing again. It drowns us in the ſpecula- 
tion of the Divine Omniſcience ; that can 
maintain a ſteady infallible comprehenſion of 
all events in themſelves contingent and acci- 
C4 dental ; 
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dental ; and certainly know that, which does 
not certainly exiſt, It confounds the greateſt 
ſubtilties of ſpeculation, with the riddles of 
God's Omnipreſence ; that can ſpread a ſingle 
individual ſubſtance through all ſpaces ; and 


yet without any commenſuration of parts 70 


any, or circumſcription vithin any, though 
totally in every one, And then for his Eter- 
nity ; which non-pluſſes the ſtrongeſt and clear- 
eſt conception, to comprehend how one ſingle 
act of duration ſhould meaſure all periods and 
portions of time, without any of the diſtin- 
guſhing parts of ſucceſſion. Likewile for his 
Juſtice; which ſhall prey upon the ſinner for 
cver, ſatisfying itſelf by a perpetual miracle, 
rendring the creature immortal in the midſt 
of the flames ; always conſuming, but never 
conſumed. With the like wonders we may 
entertain our ſpeculations from his Mercy ; his 
beloved, his triumphant attribute ; an attri- 
bute, if it were poſſible, ſomething more than 
infinite ; for even his Juſtice is ſo, and his 
Mercy tranſcends that. Laſtly, we may con- 
template upon his ſupernatural, aſtoniſhing 
works: particularly in the reſurrection, and 
reparation of the ſame numerical body, by a 
re-union of all the ſcattered parts, to be at 
length diſpoſed of into an eſtate of eternal woe 


or bliſs; as alſo the greatneſs and ſtrangeneſs 
of 
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of the beatifick viſion; how a created eye 
ſhould be ſo fortify'd, as to bear all thoſe glo- 
ries that ſtream from the fountain of uncreated 
light, the meaneſt expreſſion of which light 
is, that it is unexpreſſible. Now what great 
and high objects are theſe, for a rational con- 
templation to buſy itſelf upon? Heights that 
ſcorn the reach of our proſpect; and depths in 
which the talleſt reaſon will never touch the 
bottom: yet ſurely the pleaſure ariſing from 
thence is great and noble; foraſmuch as they 
afford perpetual matter and employment to 
the inquiſitiveneſs of human reaſon ; and fo 
are large enough for it to take its full ſcope 
and range in : Which, when it has ſucked and 
drain'd the utmoſt of an object, naturally lays 
it aſide, and neglects it as a dry and empty 
thing. 

(2.) As the things belonging to Religion 
entertain our ſpeculation with great objects, fo 
they entertain it alſo with new: And novelty 
we know is the great parent of pleaſure ; upon 
which account it is that men are ſo much 
pleaſed with variety, and variety is nothing 
elſe but a continued novelty. The Athemans, 
who were the profeſſed and moſt diligent im- 
provers of their reaſon, made it their whole 
buſineſs fo hear or to tell ſome new thing : 
For the truth is, newneſs, eſpecially in great 

C 3 matters, 
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matters, was a worthy entertainment for a 
ſearching mind; it was (as I may ſo ſay) 
an high taſte, fit for the reliſh of an Athenian 
reaſon. And thereupon the mere unheard-of 
{ſtrangeneſs of Jeſus and the Reſurrection, made 
them deſirous to hear it diſcourſed of to them 
again, Acts xvii. 23. But how would it have 
employed their ſearching faculties, had the 
myſtery of the Trinity, and the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and the whole oeconomy of 
man's redemption, been explained to them? 
For how could it ever enter into the thoughts 
of reaſon, that a ſatisfaction could be paid to 
an infinite Juſtice? Or, that two Natures ſo 
unconceivably different, as the human and di- 
vine, could unite into one perſon? The know- 
ledge of thele things could derive from nothing 


elſe but pure revelation, and conſequently mult - 


be purely zew to the higheſt diſcourſes of 
mere Nature. Now that the newneſs of an 


object ſo exceedingly pleaſes and ſtrikes the 


mind, appears from this one conſideration ; 
that every thing pleaſes more in expectation 
than fruition: And expectation ſuppoſes a 
thing as yet new, the hoped-for diſcovery of 
which 1s the pleaſure that entertains the ex- 
pecting, and inquiring mind : Whereas actual 
diſcovery (as it were) rifles and deflowers the 


newnels and freſhneſs of the object, and fo, for 
the 
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the moſt part, makes it cheap, familiar, and 
contemptible. 

It is clear therefore, that, if there be any 
pleaſure to the mind from ſpeculation, and if 
this pleaſure of ſpeculation be advanced by the 
greatneſs and newneſs of the things contem- 
plated upon, all this is to be found in the way 


of Religion. 
2. In the next place, Religion is a pleaſure 


to the mind, as it reſpects practice, and ſo 
ſuſtains the name of conſcience. And con- 
ſcience undoubtedly is the great repoſitory and 
magazine of all thoſe pleaſures that can afford 
any ſolid refreſhment to the ſoul. For when 
this is calm, and ſerene, and abſolving, then, 
properly, a man enjoys all things, and what 
is more, himſelf; for that he muſt do, before 
he can enjoy any thing elſe. But it is only a 
pious life, led exactly by the rules of a ſevere 
Religion, that can authorize a man's conſci- 
ence to ſpeak comfortably to him: It is this 
that muſt word the ſentence, before the con- 
ſcience can pronounce it, and then it will do 
it with majeſty and authority : It will not 
whiſper, but proclaim a Jubilee to the mind; 
it will not drop, but pour in oil upon the 
wounded heart. And is there any pleaſure 
comparable to that which ſprings from hence? 
The pleaſure of conſcience is not only greater 

C 4 than 
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than all other pleaſures, but may alſo ſerve 
inſtead of them: For they only pleaſe and 
affect the mind in tranſitu, in the pitiful nar- 
row compaſs of actual fruition ; whereas that 
of conſcience entertains and feeds it a long 
time after with durable, laſting reflections. 

And thus much for the firſt ennobling pro- 
perty of the pleaſure belonging to Religion; 
namely, That it is the pleaſure of the mind; 
and that both as it relates to ſpeculation, and 
is called the underſtanding, and as it relates to 
practice, and is called the conſcience. 

II. The ſecond ennobling property of it 1s, 
That it is ſuch a pleaſure as never ſatiates, or 
wearies: For it properly affects the ſpirit, 
and a ſpirit feels no wearineſs, as being pri- 
vileged from the cauſes of it. * But can the 
Epicure ſay ſo of any of the pleaſures that he 
fo much dotes upon ? Do they not expire 
while they ſatisfy ? And after a few minutes 
refreſhment, determine in loathing and unquiet- 
neſs? How ſhort is the interval between a 
pleaſure and a burden ? How undiſcernible 
the tranſition from one to the other? Plea- 
fure dwells no longer upon the appetite, than 
the neceſſities of Nature, which are quickly 
and eafily provided for; and then all that 
follows, is a load and an oppreſſion. Every 


morſe! to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new 
labour 
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labour ro a tired digeſtion. Every draught 
to him that has quench'd his thirſt, is but a 
farther quenching of Nature; a proviſion for 
rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of the quick- 
neſs, and activity of the ſpirits. 


He that prolongs his meals, and ſacrifices 
his time, as well as his other conveniences, 


to his luxury, how quickly does he out-fit 
his pleaſure? And then, how is all the fol- 
lowing time beſtowed upon ceremony and 
ſurfeit? till at length, after a long fatigue of 
eating, and drinking, and babling, he con- 
cludes the great work of dining genteelly, and 
ſo makes a ſhift to riſe from table, that he 
may lie down upon his bed: Where, after 
he has ſlept himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, 
by much ado he ſtaggers to his table again, 
and there acts over the ſame brutiſh ſcene : 
ſo that he paſſes his whole life in a dozed 
condition, between ſleeping and waking, with 
a kind of drowſineſs and confuſion upon his 
ſenſes ; which, what pleaſure can it be, is hard 


to conceive ; all that is of it, dwells upon the 


tip of his tongue, and within the compaſs of 
his palate : A worthy prize for a man to pur- 
chaſe with the loſs of his time, his reaſon, 
and himſelf, 

Nor is that man leſs deceived, that thinks 


to maintain a conſtant tenure of pleaſure, by 
a 
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a continual purſuit of ſports and recrecations : 
For it is molt certainly true of all theſe things, 
that as they refreſh a man when he is weary, 
ſo they weary him when he is refreſhed ; 
which is an evident demonſtration that God 
never deſign'd the uſe of them to be continual ; 
by putting ſuch an emptineſs in them, as ſhould 
ſo quickly fail and lurch the expectation, 

The moſt voluptuous and looſe perſon breath- 
ing, were he but tied to follow his hawks and 
his hounds, his dice and his courtſhips every 
day, would find it the greateſt torment and 
calamity that could befal him; he would fly to 
the mines and the galleys for his recreation, and 
to the /pade and the mattocꝶ for a diverſion from 
the miſery of a continual un-intermitted pleaſure, 

But, on the contrary, the providence of God 
has ſo ordered the courſe of things, that there 
is no action, the uſefulneſs of which has made 
it the matter of duty, and of a profeſſion, but a 
man may bear the continual purſuit of it, with- 
out loathing or ſatiety. The ſame ſhop and 
trade, that employs a man in his youth, em- 
ploys him alſo in his age. Every morning he 
riſes freſh to his hammer and his anvil ; he paſles 
the day ſinging : cuſtom has naturalized his la- 
bour to him : his ſhop is his element, and he 
cannot, with any enjoyment of himſelf, live out 


of it, Whereas no cuſtom can make the painful. 
| neſs 
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neſs of a debauch eaſy, or pleaſing to a man; 
ſince nothing can be pleaſant that is unnatural. 
But now, if God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure 
with the works of our ordinary calling ; how 
much ſuperior and more refined muſt that be, 
that ariſes from the ſurvey of a pious and 
well-govern'd life ? Surely, as much as chri- 
ſtianity is nobler than a trade. 


And then, for the conſtant freſhneſs of it 3 


it is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloy or over- 
work the mind: For, ſurely no man was 
ever weary of thinking, much leſs of think- 
ing that he had done well or virtuouſly, that 
he had conquered ſuch and ſuch a tempta- 
tion, or offered violence to any of his exor- 
bitant deſires. This is a delight that grows 
and improves under thought and reflection: 
And while it exerciſes, does alſo endear it- 
ſelf ro the mind; at the ſame time employ- 
ing and inflaming the meditations. All plea- 
ſures that affect the body, muſt needs weary, 
becauſe they tranſport ; and all tranſportation 
is a violence; and no violence can be laſting, 
but determines upon the falling of the ſpirits, 
which are not able to keep up that height 
of motion that the pleaſure of the ſenſes raiſes 
them to : And therefore how inevitably does 
an immoderate laughter cnd in a figh? which 


is only nature's recovering itſelf after a force 
done 
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done to it. But the religious pleaſure of a 
well-diſpoſed mind, moves gently, and there- 
fore conſtantly : It does not affect by rapture and 


ecſtaſy; but is like the pleaſure of health, which 


is ſtill and ſober, yet greater and ſtronger than 
thoſe that call up the ſenſes, and groſſer and 
more affecting impreſſions. God has given no 
man a body as ſtrong as his appetites ; but 
has corrected the boundleſneſs of his voluptu- 
ous deſires, by ſtinting his ſtrength, and con- 
tracting his capacities. 

But to look upon thoſe pleaſures alſo, that 
have an higher object than the body; as thoſe 
that ſpring from honour and grandeur of 
condition ; yet we ſhall find, that even theſe 


are not ſo freſh and conſtant, but the mind | 


can nauſeate them, and quickly feel the thin- 
neſs of a popular breath. Thoſe that are fo 
fond of applauſe while they purſue ir, how 
little do they taſte it when they have it? Like 
lightning, it only flaſhes upon the face, and 
is gone, and it is well if it does not hurt the 
man. But for greatneſs of place, though it 
is fit and neceſſary, that ſome perſons in the 
world ſhould be in love with a ſplendid ſervi— 
tude; yet certainly they muſt be much be- 
holden to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleaſed at it. For he that riſes up early, and 
goes to bed late, only to receive addrefles, to 
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read and anſwer petitions, is really as much 
tied and abridg'd in his freedom, as he that 
waits all that time to preſent one. And what 
pleaſure can it be to be incumbred with de- 
pendences, thronged and ſurrounded with peti- 
tioners? and thoſe perhaps ſometimes all ſui- 
tors for the ſame thing: Whereupon all but 
one will be ſure to depart grumbling, becauſe 
they miſs of what they think their due: And 
even that one ſcarce thankful, becauſe he thinks 
he has no more than his due. In a word, if it is 
a pleaſure to be envied and ſhot at, to be ma- 
ligned landing, and to be deſpiſed falling, to 
endeavour that which is impoſſible, which is 
to pleaſe all, and to ſuffer for not doing it; 
then is it a pleaſure to be great, and to be able 
to diſpoſe of mens fortunes and preferments. 
But farther, to proceed from hence to yet 
an higher degree of pleaſure, indeed the higheſt 
on this ſide that of Religion; which is the 
pleaſure of friendſhip and converſation: Friend- 
ſhip muſt confeſſedly be allowed the top, the 
flower, and crown of all temporal enjoy ments. 
Yet has not this alſo its flaws and its dark 
ſide ? For is not my friend a man? and is 
not friendſhip ſubje& to the ſame mortality 
and change that men are? And in caſe a 
man loves, and is not loved again, does he 
not think that he has cauſe to hate as hear- 


uly, 
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tily, and ten times more eagerly than ever he 
loved? And then 20 be an enemy, and once 
to have been a friend, does it not imbitter the 
rupture, and aggravate the calamity ? But ad- 
mitting that my friend continues ſo to the 
end; yet in the mean time, is he all perfection, 
all virtue, and diſcretion? Has he not Hu- 
mours to be endured, as well as k:ndneſſes to be 
enjoyed? And am I ſure to ſmell the roſe, 
without ſometimes feeling the thorn ? 

And then laſtly, for company ; though it 
may reprieve a man from his: melancholy, yet 
it.cannot ſecure him from his conſcience, nor 
from ſometimes being alone. And what 1s 
all that a man enjoys, from a week's, a month's, 
or a year's converſe, comparable to what he 
feels for one hour, when his conſcience ſhall 
take him aſide, and rate him by himſelf ? 

In ſhort, run over the whole circle of all 


earthly pleaſures, and I dare affirm, that had 


not God ſecured a man a ſolid pleaſure from his 
own actions, after he had rolled from one to an- 
other, and enjoyed them all, he would be forced 
to complain, that either they were not indeed 
pleaſures, or that pleaſure was not ſatisfaction. 
III. The third ennobling property of the 
pleaſure that accrues to a man from Religion, 
is, that it is ſuch an one as is in nobody's 


power, but only in his that has it; ſo that he 
os who 
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who has the property, may be alſo ſure of the 
perpetuity. And tell me ſo of any outward 
enjoyment, that mortality is capable of. We 
are generally at the mercy of mens rapine, ava- 
rice, and violence, whether we ſhall be happy 
or no. For if I build my felicity upon my 
eſtate or reputation, TI am happy as long as 
the tyrant, or the railer will give me leave 
to be ſo. But when my concernment takes 
up no more room or compaſs than myſelf ; 
then ſo long as I know where to breathe, and 
to exiſt, I know alſo where to be happy: For 
I know I may be ſo in my own breaſt, in the 
court of my own conſcience ; where, if I can 
but prevail with myſelf to be innocent, I need 
bribe neither judge nor officer to be pronounced 
ſo. The pleaſure of the religious man, is an 
ealy and a portable pleaſure, fuch an one as 
he carries about in his boſom, without alarm- 
ing cither the eye, or envy of the world. A 
man putting all his pleaſures into this one, is 
like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel; the value is the fame, and the conve- 
nience greater. 

There is nothing that can raiſe a man to 
that generous abſoluteneſs of condition, as 
neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend mean- 
ly; but that which gives him that happineſs 
within himſelf, for which men depend upon 

| others, 
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others. For ſurely I need ſalute no great man's 


threſhold, ſneak to none of his friends or ſer- 
vants, to ſpeak a good word for me to my 
conſcience. It is a noble and a ſure defiance 
of a great malice, back'd with a great intereſt ; 
which yet can have no advantage of a man, 
but from his own expectations of ſomething 
that is without himſelf. But if J can make 
my duty my delight ; it I can feaſt, and pleaſe, 


and careſs my mind with the pleaſures of wor- 


thy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices; let 


greatneſs and malice vex and abridge me if 
they can : My pleaſures are as free as my Will ; 
no more to be controlled than my choice, or the 
unlimited range of my thoughts, and my deſires. 

Nor is this kind of pleaſure only out of the 
reach of any outward violence, but even thoſe 
things alſo that make a much cloſer impreſ- 
ſion upon us, which are the irreſiſtible decays 
of nature, have yet.no influence at all upon 
this. For when age itſelf, which, of all things 
in the world will not not be baffled or de- 
fied, ſhall begin to arreſt, ſeize, and remind 
us of our mortality, by pains, aches, deadneſs 
of limbs, and dulneſs of ſenſes ; yet then the 
pleaſure of the mind ſhall be in its full youth, 
vigour, and freſhneſs. A palſy may as well 
ſhake an oak, or a fever dry up a fountain, as 


either of them ſhake, dry up, or impair the 
delight 
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delight of conſcience. For it lies within, it 


centres in the heart, it grows into the very 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, ſo that it accompanies 
a man to his grave; he never out- lives it, 
and that for this cauſe only, becauſe he cannot 
out-live himſelf. 

And thus I have endeavoured to deſcribe 
the excellency of that plea/ure that is to be 
found in the ways of a religious w1/dom, by 
thoſe excellent properties that do attend it 
which whether they reach the deſcription that 
has been given them, or no, every man may 
convince himſelf, by the beſt of demonſtra- 
tions, which is his own trial. 

Now, from all this diſcourſe, this I am ſure 
is a moſt natural and dire& conſequence, that 
if the ways of Religion are ways of pleaſant- 
neſs, fuch as are not ways of pleaſantneſs, 
are not truly and properly ways of Religion. 
Upon which ground it is eaſy to ſee what 
judgment is to be paſſed upon all thoſe affect- 
ed, uncommanded, abſurd auſterities, ſo much 
prized, and exerciſed by ſome of the Remiſh 
profeſſion. Pilgrimages, going barefoot, hair- 
ſhirts, and whips, with other ſuch goſpel artil- 
lery, are their only helps to devotion : Things 
never enjoined, either by the prophets under 
the Jewiſh, or by the apoſtles under the Chri- 
ſtian oeconomy ; who yet ſurely underſtood 
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the proper, and the moſt efficacious inſtru- 
ments of piety, as well as any confeſſor, or 
friar of all the order of St. Francis, or any ca- 
ſuiſt whatſoever. 

It ſeems, that with them, a man ſometimes 
cannot be a penitent, unleſs he alſo turns va- 
gabond, and foots it to Feruſalem ; or wan- 
ders over this or that part of the world to viſit 
the ſhrine of ſuch or ſuch a pretended faint ; 
though perhaps, in his life, ten times more 
ridiculous than themſelves : Thus, that which 
was Cain's curſe, is become their Religion. 
He that thinks to expiate a fin by going bare- 
foot, only makes one folly the atonement for 
another Paul indeed was ſcourged and beaten 
by the Jews, but we never read that he beat 
or ſcourged himſelf: And if they think hat 
his keeping under of his body imports ſo much, 
they muſt firſt prove, that the body cannot be 


kept under by a virtuous mind, and that the 


mind cannot be made virtuous but by a 
ſcourge ; and conſequently, that thongs and 
. whipcord are means of grace, and things ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. The truth is, if mens 
Religion lies no deeper than their skin, it is 
poſſible that they may ſcourge themſel ves into 
very great improvements. 

But they will find that Sd exerciſe touches 


not the foul ; and that neither pride, nor luſt, 


nor 
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nor covetouſneſs, nor any other vice was ever 
mortified by corporal diſciplines : *Tis not the 
back, but the heart that muſt bleed for fin: 
And conſequently, that in this whole courſe they 
are like men out of their way ; let them laſh 


on never ſo faſt, they are not at all the 


nearer to their journey's end: And howſoever 
they deceive themſelves and others, they may 
as well expect to bring a cart, as a ſoul to 
heaven by ſuch means. What arguments they 
have to beguile poor, ſimple, unſtable ſouls 
with, I know not; but ſurely the practical, 
caſuiſtical, that is, the principal, vital part of 
their religion ſavours very little of ſpirituality. 
And now upon the reſult of all, I ſuppoſe, 


that to exhort men to be religious, is only in 


other words to exhort them to take their plea- 
ſure, A pleaſure high, rational, and angeli- 
cal ; a pleaſure embaſed with no appendent 
ſting, no conſequent loathing, no remorſes or 


bitter farewels: But ſuch an one, as, being 


honey in the mouth, never turns to gall or 
gravel in the belly. A pleaſure made for the 


ſoul, and the ſoul for that; ſuitable to its ſpi- 


rituality, and equal to all its capacities. Such 
an one as grows freſher upon enjoyment, and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never de- 
voured. A pleaſure that a man may call as 
properly his own, as his ſoul and his conſci- 
| D 2 ence 3 
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ence ; neither liable to accident, nor expoſed 
to injury. For it is the fore-taſte of heaven, 
and the earneſt of eternity. In a word, it is 
ſuch an one, as being begun in grace, paſſes 
into glory, bleſſedneſs, and immortality, and 
thoſe pleaſures that neither eye has ſeen, nor ear 
heard, nor has it entred into the heart of man 
to conceive, 
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To which God of his mercy vouchſafe to bring 
us all: To whom be rendred and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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To the Right Honourable the 


Lord-Mayor and Aldermen 


City of LONDON. 


RIGHT HoNoOURABLE, 


HEN I conſider how 1mpoſſible it is 
for a perſon of my condition to pro- 
duce, and conſequently how 1mprudent 
to attempt any thing in proportion either to the 
ampleneſs of the body you repreſent, or of the 
places you bear, I ſhould be kept from venturing 
fo poor a piece, deſigned to live but an hour, in 
fo laſting a publication; did not what your civi- 
lity calls a requeſt, your greatneſs render a com- 
mand. The truth is, in things not unlawful 
great perſons cannot be properly ſaid to requeſt , 
becauſe, all things conſidered, they muſt not be 
denied. To me it was honour enough to have 
your audience, enjoyment enough to behold your 
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happy change, and to ſee the ſame city, . the 
metropolis of loyalty, and of the kingdom, to be- 
hold the glory of Engliſh churches reformed, 
that 1s, delivered from the reformers; and to 
find at leaft the ſervice of the church repaired, 
though not the building; to ſee St. Paul's deli- 
vered from beaſts here, as well as St. Paul at 
Epheſus: And to view the church thronged only 
with troops of auditors, not of horſe. This T 
could fully have acqureſced in, and received a 
large perſonal reward in my particular ſhare of 
the public joy; but ſince you are farther pleaſed, 
T will not ſay by your judgment, to approve, but 
by your acceptance to encourage, the raw endea- 
dours of a young divine, I ſhall take it for an 
opportunity, not as others in their ſage prudence 
uſe to do, to quote three or four texts of ſcrip- 
ture, and to tell you how you are to rule the city 
out of a Concordance; no, J bring not inſtructi- 
ons, but, what much better befits both you and 
myſelf, your commendations. For I look upon n 
your city as the great aud magmficent ſtage of 7 
buſineſs, and by conſequence the beſt place of im- a 
provement ; for from the ſchool we go to the uni- a; 
verſity, but from the univerſity to London. And 9 
therefore, as in your city- meetings you muſt be 2 
eſteemed the moſt conſiderable body of the nation, th 
fo, met in the church, I lock upon you as an au- W 
aitory fit to be waited on, as you are, by both W 
ant ver- 
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untverfities. And when I remember how inſtru- 
mental you have been to recover this univerſal 
ſettlement, and to retrieve the old ſpirit of loy- 
alty to kings (as an ancient teſtimony of which 
you bear not the fword in vain) 1 ſeem in a 
manner deputed from Oxford, not ſo much a 
preacher to ſupply a courſe, as orator to preſent 
ber thanks. As for the enſuing diſcourſe, which 
(left I chance to be traduced for a plagiary by 
him who has play d the thief) I think fit to tell 
the world, by the way, was one of thoſe that by 
a worthy hand were ftoln from me in the king's 
chapel, and are ſtill detained; and to which, now 
accidentally publiſhed by your honour”s order, your 
patronage muſt give both value and protection. 
You will find me in it not to have pitch'd upon 
any ſilbject, that mens guilt, and the conſequence 
of guilt, their concernment, might render liable 
to exception; not to have rubbed up the memory 
of what ſome heretofere in the city did, which 
more and better now deteſt, and therefore ex- 


plate : but my ſubject is inoffenſive, harmleſs, 


and innocent as the State of Innocence itſelj, 
and (J hope) ſuitable to the preſent deſign and 
genius of this nation; which is, or ſhould be, to 
return to that innocence, which it left long ſince 
the fall. Briefly, my buſineſs is, by deſcribing 
what man was in his firſt eſtate, to upbraid him 


with what he is in his preſent ; between whom 
inno- 
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innocent and fallen (that in a word I may ſuit 
the ſubject to the place of my diſcourſe) there is 
as great an unlikeneſs, as between St. Paul's a 
cathedral, and St. Paul's a table. But I muſt 
not fore-ſtall myſelf, nor tranſcribe the work 
into the dedication. IT ſhall now only defire you 
to accept the iſſue of your own requeſts ; the 
gratification of which I bave here conſulted ſo 
much before my own reputation ; while, like the 
poor widow, I endeavour to ſhew my officiouſ- 
neſs by an offering, tho I betray my poverty by 
the meaſure ; not ſo much caring, though 1 ap- 
pear neither preacher nor ſcholar, (which terms 
we have been taught upon good reaſon to diſtin- 


guiſh) ſo I may in this but ſhew myſelf 
Your Honours 


Very humble Servant, 


Worceſter- Houle, 
Nov. 24. 1662. 


Robert South. 
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SERMON II. 


| Of the Creation of Man in 
the Image of GOD. 


GENESIS 1. 27. 


So God created Man in his own Image, in 
the Image of God created he him. 


[OW hard it is for natural reaſon to 
diſcover a creation before revealed, or 
being revealed to believe it, the ſtrange opini- 
ons of the old philoſophers, and the infidelity of 
modern- atheiſts, is too ſad a demonſtration, 
To run the world back to its firſt original and 
infancy, and (as it were) to view Nature in its 
cradle, and trace the out-goings of the Ancient 
of Days in the firſt inſtance and ſpecimen of his 
creative power, 1s a reſearch too great for any 
mortal inquiry: And we might continue our 
ſcrutiny 
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ſcrutiny to the end of the world, before natu- 
ral reaſon would be able to find out when it 
begun. 

Epicurus's diſcourſe concerning the original 
of the world is ſo fabulous, and ridiculouſly 
merry, that we may well judge the deſign of 
his philoſophy to have been pleaſure, and not 
inſtruction. 

Ariſtotle held, That it ſtreamed by con- na- 
tural reſult and emanation from God, the infi- 
nite and eternal Mind, as the light iſſues from 
the ſun; ſo that there was no inſtant of dura- 
tion aſſignable of God's eternal Exiſtence, in 
which the world did not alſo co-exiſt. 

Others held a fortuitous concourſe of atoms; 
but all ſeem jointly to explode a Creation ; ſtill 
beating upon this ground, that the producing 
fomething out of nothing is impoſſible and incom- 1 
prehenſible: Incomprehenſible indeed J grant, as 
but not therefore impoſſible. There is not the 
leaſt tranſaction of ſenſe and motion in the 


whole man, but philoſophers are at a loſs to L 
comprehend, I am ſure they are to explain "= 
it. Wherefore, it is not always rational to wp 
meaſure the truth of an aſſertion by the ſtan- By 
dard of our apprehenſion. m 

But to bring things even to the bare Per- fo 


ceptions of reafon, I appeal to any one, who gi 
Mall impartially reflect upon the ideas and con- 
ceptions 
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ceptions of his own mind, whether he doth 
not find it as eaſy and ſuitable to his natural 
notions, to conceive that an infinite Almighty 
Power might produce a thing out of nothing, 
and make that to exiſt de novo, which did 
not exiſt before; as to conceive the world to 
have had no beginning, but to have exiſted 
from eternity: Which, were it ſo proper for 
this place and exerciſe, I could eaſily demon- 
ſtrate to be attended with no ſmall train of 
abſurdittes. But then, beſides that the acknow- 
ledging of a creation is ſafe, and the denial 
of it dangerous and irreligious, and yet not 
more (perhaps much leſs) demonſtrable than 
the affirmative ; ſo, over and above, it gives 
me this advantage, that, let it ſeem never ſo 
ſtrange, uncouth, and incomprehenſible, the 
nonplus of my reaſon will yield a fairer oppor- 
tuniry to my faith. 

In this chapter, we have God ſurveying the 
works of the creation, and leaving this gene- 
ral impreſs or character upon them, hat they 
were exceeding good. What an Omnipotence 
wrought, we have an Omniſcience to approve. 
But as it is reaſonable to imagine that there is 
more of deſign, and conſequently more of per- 
fection, in the laſt work, we have God here 
giving his laſt ſtroke, and ſumming up all into 
man, the whole into a part, the univerſe into 

an 
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an individual: So that whereas in other crea- 
tures we have but the trace of his footſteps, in 
man we have the draught of his hand. In him 
were united all the ſcattered perfections of the 
creature, all the graces and ornaments; all the 
airs and features of being, were abridged into 
this ſmall, yet full ſyſtem of Nature and Di- 
vinity : As we might well imagine, that the 
great artificer would be more than ordinarily 
exact in drawing his own picture. 

The work that I ſhall undertake from theſe 
words, ſhall be to ſhew what this image of 
God in man is, and wherein it doth conſiſt, 
Which I ſhall do theſe two ways : 1. Nega- 
tively, by ſhewing wherein it doth not conſiſt. 
2. Poſitively, by ſhewing wherein it does. 

For the firſt of theſe, we are to remove the 
erroneous opinion of the Socinians. They deny 
that the image of God conſiſted in any habi- 
tual perfections that adorned the ſoul of Adam: 
But as to his underſtanding bring him in void 
of all notion, a rude unwritten blank ; making 
him to be created as much an infaat as others 
are born; ſent. into the world only to read 
and to ſpell out a God in the works of crea- 
tion, to learn by degrees, till at length his 
underſtanding grew up to the ſtature of his 
body ; alſo without any inherent habits of 


virtue in his will ; thus diveſting him of all, 
and 
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and ſtripping him to his bare eſſence: So that 
all the perfection they allowed his underſtand- 
ing was aptneſs and docility; and all that they 
attributed to his will was a poſſibility to be 
virtuous, 

But wherein then, according to their opi- 
nion, did this Image of God conſiſt? Why, in 
that power and dominion that God gave Adam 
over the creatures: In that he was vouched his 
immediate deputy upon earth, the viceroy of 
the creation, and lord-lieutenant of the world, 
But that this power and dominion is not ade- 
quately and formally the image of God, but 
only a part of it, 1s clear from hence; becauſe 
then he that had moſt of this, would have 
moſt of God's image: And conſequently Nim- 
rod had more of it than Noah, Saul than Sa- 
muel, the perſecutors than the martyrs, and 
Cz/ar than Chriſt himſelf, which to aſſert is 
2 blaſphemous paradox. And if the image of 
God is only grandeur, power and ſovereignty, 
certainly we have been hitherto much miſ- 
taken in our duty. And hereafter are by all 
means to beware of making ourſelves unlike 
God, by too much ſelf-denial and humility. 
I am not ignorant that ſome may diſtinguiſh 
between Fs and aj, between a lawful 
authority and actual power ; and affirm, that 
God's image conſiſts only in the former; which 

wicked 
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wicked princes, ſuch as Saul and Nimrod, have 
not, though they poſſeſs the latter. But to 
this I anſwer, 

1. That the ſcripture neither makes nor 
owns ſuch a diſtinction; nor any-where aſſerts, 
that when princes begin to be wicked, they 
ceaſe of right to be governors. Add to this, 
that when God renewed this charter of man's 
ſovereignty over the creatures to Noah and his 
family, we find no exception at all, but that 
Cham ſtood as fully inveſted wa this right as 
any of his brethren. 

2. But ſecondly ; this 8 of ſomething 
ranker than Socinianiſm, even the tenets of the 
fifth monarchy, and of ſovereignty founded 
only upon ſaintſhip; and therefore fitter to be 
anſwered by the judge, than by the divine; 
and to receive its confutation at the bar of 
juſtice, than from the pulpit. 

Having now made our way through this 
falſe opinion, we are in the next place to lay 
down pſitively what this image of God in 
man 1s, It is, in ſhort, That univerſal rectitude 
of all the faculties of the ſoul, by which they 
tand apt and diſpoſed to their reſpective offices 
and operations : Which will be more fully ſet 
forth, by taking a diſtinct ſurvey of it, in the 
ſeveral faculties belonging to the ſoul, 


I. In 
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I. In the underſtanding. 

II. In the will. 

III. In the paſſions or affections, 

I. And firſt for its nobleſt faculty, the 
underſtanding : It was then ſublime, clear, and 
aſpiring, and, as it were, the ſoul's upper 
region, lofty and ſerene, free from the vapours 
and diſturbances of the inferior affections. It 
was the leading, controlling faculty ; all the 
paſſions wore the colours of reaſon; it was 
not conſul, but dictator. Diſcourſe was then 
almoſt as quick as intuition ; it was nimble in 
propoſing, firm in concluding ; it could ſooner 
determine than now it can diſpute. Like the 
fun, it had both light and agility ; it knew no 
reſt, but in motion; no quict, but in activity. 
It did not fo properly apprehend, as irradiate 
the object; not ſo much find, as make things 
intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral 
reports of ſenſe, and all the varieties of imagi- 
nation; not like a drowſy judge, only hearing, 
but alſo directing their verdict. In ſum, it 


was vegete, quick, and lively ; open as the 


day, untainted as the morning, full of the inno- 
cence and ſprightlineſs of youth; it gave the 
ſoul a bright and a full view into all things; and 


was not only a window, but itſelf the proſpect. 


Briefly, there is as much difference between 
the clear repreſentations of the underſtanding 
Vo. I. E then, 


| 
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then, and the obſcure diſcoveries that it makes 
now, as there is between the proſpect of a 
caſement, and of a key-hole. 

Now, as there are two great functions of 
the ſoul, contemplation, and practice, accord- 
ing to that general diviſion of objects, ſome of 
which only entertain our ſpeculation, others 
alſo employ our actions; ſo the underſtanding 
with relation to theſe, not becauſe of any di- 
ſtinction in the faculty itſelf, is accordingly 
divided into ſpeculative and prattick ; in both 
of which the image of God was then appa- 
rent, 

1, For the underſtanding ſpeculative. There 
are ſome general maxims and notions in the 
mind of man, which are the rules of diſcourſe, 
and the baſis of all philoſophy. As that he 
ſame thing cannot at the ſame time be, and not 
be, That the whole is bigger than a part, 
That Two dimenſions ſeverally equal to a third, 


muſt alſo be equal to one another. Ariſtotle, 


indeed, affirms the mind to be at firſt a mere 
raſa tabula; and that theſe notions are not 
ingenite, and imprinted by the finger of Na- 
ture, but by the latter and more languid im- 
preſſions of ſenſe; being only the reports of 
obſervation, and the reſult of ſo many repeated 
experiments. 


But 
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But to this 1 anſwer two things. 

(1.) That theſe notions are univerſal ; and 
what is univerſal muſt needs procecd from ſome 
univerſal, conſtant principle, the ſame in all par- 
ticulars, which here can be nothing elſe but 
human Nature. 

(2.) Theſe cannot be infuſed by obſervation, 
becauſe they are the rules by which men take 
their firſt apprehenſions and obſervations of 
things, and therefore in order of Nature muſt 
needs precede them: As the being of the rule 
muſt be before its application to the rhing 
directed by it. From whence ir follows, that 
theſe were notions not deſcending {rom us, but 
born with us; not our off-ſpring, but our bre- 
thren ; and (as I may fo ſay) ſuch as we were 
taught without the help of a teacher. 

Now it was Adam's happineſs in the ſtate of 
innocence to have theſe clear and unſullied. He 
came into the world a philoſopher, which ſuf- 
ficiently appeared by his writing the nature of 
things upon their names; he could view eſſen- 
ces in themſelves, and read forms without the 
comment of their reſpective properties : He 
could fee conſequents yet dormant in their prin- 
Ciples, and effects yet unborn, and in the womb 
of their cauſes ; his underſtanding could almoſt 
pierce into future contingents ; his conjectures 


improving even to prophecy, or the certainties 
E 2 of 
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of prediction; till his fall he was ignorant of 


nothing, but of fin; or at leaſt it reſted in the 
notion, without the ſmart of the experiment. 
Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the 
reſolution would have been as early as the pro- 

poſal ; it could not have had time to ſettle into 
doubt. Like a better Archimedes, the iflue of 
all his inquiries was an dm, an weonee, the 
oft-ſpring of his brain without the ſweat of 
his brow. Study was not then a duty, night- 
watchings were needleſs ; the light of reaſon 
wanted not the aſſiſtance of a candle. This is 
the doom of fallen man, to labour in the fire, 
to ſeek truth / profundo, to exhauſt his time, 
and impair his health, and perhaps to ſpin out 
his days, and himſelf into one pitiful, contro- 
verted concluſion. There was then no poring, 
no ſtruggling with memory, no ſtraining for 
invention : His faculties were quick and expe- 
dite ; they anſwered without knocking, they 
were ready upon the firſt ſummons, there was 
freedom, and firmneſs in all their operations. 
I confeſs, tis as difficult for us, who date our 
ignorance from our firſt being, and were ſtill 
bred up with the ſame infirmities about us, 
with which we were born, to raiſe our thoughts 
and imaginations, to thoſe intellectual perfecti- 
ons that attended our Nature in the time of 
innocence; as it is for a peaſant bred up in 


the 
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the obſcurities of a cottage, to fanſy in his mind 
the unſcen ſplendors of a court. But by rating 
poſitives by their privatives, and other arts of 
reaſon, by which diſcourſe ſupplies the want 
of the reports of ſenſe, we may collect the 
excellency of the underſtanding then, by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guels 
at the ſtatelineſs of the building by the mag- 
nificence of its ruins. All thoſe arts, rarities, 
and inventions which vulgar minds gaze 
at, the ingenious purſue, and all admire, are 
but the reliques of an intellect defaced with 
ſin and time. We admire it now, only as anti- 
quaries do a piece of old coin, for the ſtamp it 
once bore, and not for thoſe vaniſhing linea- 
ments and diſappearing draughts that remain 
upon it at preſent. And certainly, that muſt 
needs have been very glorious, the decays of 
which are ſo admirable. He that is comely, 
when old and decrepit, ſurely was very beauti- 
ful, when he was young. An Afriſtatle was 
but the rubbiſh of an Adam, and Athens but 
the rudiments of paradiſe. 

2. The image of God was no leſs reſplendent 
in that, which we call man's practical under- 
ſtanding; namely, that ſtore-houſe of the ſoul, 
in which are treaſured up the rules of action, 
and the ſeeds of morality. Where, we muſt 
obſerve, that many who deny all connate no- 
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tions in the ſpeculative intellect, do yet admit 
them in this. Now of this ſort are theſe 
maxims ; That God is to be worſhipped. That 
parents are to be honoured, That a man's word 
is to be kept, and the like; which, being of 
univerſal influence, as to the regulation of the 
behaviour, and converſe of mankind, are the 
ground of all virtue and civility, and the foun- 
dation of Religion, 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent, to 
have theſe notions alſo firm and untainted, tq 
carry his monitor in his boſom, his law in 
His heart, and to have ſuch a conſcience, as 
might be its own caſuiſt: And certainly thoſe 
actions muſt needs be regular, where there is 
an identity between the rule and the faculty, 
His own mind taught him a due dependence 
upon God, and chalked out to him the juſt 
proportions and meaſures of behaviour to his fel- 
low-creatures. He had no catechiſm but the cre- 
ation, needed no ſtudy but reflexion, read no book, 
but the volume of the world, and that too, not 
for rules to work by, but for the objects to work 
upon. Reaſon was his tutor, and firſt princi- 
ples his magna moralig. The decalogue of 
Maſes was but a tranſcript, not an original. All 
the laws of nations, and wiſe decrees of ſtates, 
the ſtatutes of Solon, and the twelve tables, 


were but a paraphraſe upon this ſtanding recti- 
tude 
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tude of nature, this fruirful principle of juſtice, 
that was ready to run out, and inlarge itſelf 
into ſuitable demonſtrations, upon all emer- 
gent objects, and occaſions, Juſtice then was 
neither blind to diſcern, nor lame to execute. 
It was not ſubject to be impoſed upon by a 
deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a gloze- 
ing appetite, for an te or jucundum to turn 
the balance to a falſe or diſhoneſt ſentence. In 
all its directions of the inferior faculties, it con- 
veyed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and en- 
Joined them with power ; it had the paſſions 
in perfect ſubjection; and, though its com- 
mand over them was but ſuaſive and political, 
yet it had the force of abſolute and deſpotical. 
It was not then, as it is now, where the con- 
ſcience has only power to diſapprove, and to 
proteſt againſt the exorbitances of the paſſions; 
and rather to wiſh, than make them otherwiſe. 
The voice of conſcience now .is low and weak, 
chaſtiſing the paſſions, as old Eli did his luſt- 
ful domineering ſons; Not ſo, my ſons, not j6 : 
But the voice of conſcience then, was not, This 
ſhould, or this ought to be done; but this muft, 
this /hall be done. It ſpoke like a legiſlator ; 
the thing ſpoke was a law : And the manner 
of ſpeaking it a new obligation. In ſhort, there 
was as great a diſparity between the practical 


dictates of the underſtanding then, and now, as 
E 4 there 
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there is between empire and advice, counſel 
and command, between a companion and a 
governor. 

And thus much for the image of God, as it 
ſhone in man's underſtanding. 

II. Let us in the next place take a view of it, 
as it was ſtamped upon the will. It is much 
diſputed by divines concerning 'the power of 
man's will to good and ewil in the ſtate of inno- 
cence ; and upon very nice and dangerous pre- 
cipices ſtand their determinations on either ſide. 
Some hold that God inveſted him with a power 
to fland, ſo that in the ſtrength of that power 
received, he might without the auxiliaries of 
any farther influence have determined his will 
to a full choice of good. Others hold, that 
notwithſtanding this power, yet it was impol- 
ſible for him to exert it in any good action, 
without a ſuperadded aſſiſtance of grace actu- 
ally determining that power to the certain pro- 
duction of ſuch an act. So that, whereas ſome 
diſtinguiſh between /ufficrent and effefual grace; 
they order the matter ſo, as to acknowledge 
none ſufjicient, but what is indeed effe&ual, and 
actually productive of a good action. I ſhall 
not preſume to interpoſe dogmatically in a 
controverſy, which I lobk never to ſee decided. 
But concerning the latter of theſe opinions, I 


(hall only give theſe two remarks. 
7, That 
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1. That it ſeems contrary to the common 
and natural conceptions of all mankind, who 
acknowledge themſelves able and /ufjicient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. 

2. That to aſſert, that God looked upon 
Adam's fall as a fin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, 
when, without any antecedent fin of his, he 
withdrew that actual grace from him, upon 
the withdrawing of which, it was impoſſible 
for him not to fall, ſeems a thing that highly 
reproaches the eſſential Equity and Goodneſs . 
of the Divine Nature. 

Wherefore, doubtleſs the will of man in the 
ſtate of innocence, had an intire freedom, a 
perfect equipendency and indifference to either 
part of the contradiction, 70 ftand, or not to 
tand; to accept, or not accept the temptation, 
I will grant the will of man now to be as much 
a ſlave, as any one will have it, and be only 
free to fin ; that is, inſtead of a liberty, to have 
only a licentiouſneſs ; yet certainly this is not 
nature, but chance. We were not born crook- 
ed ; we learnt theſe windings and turnings of 
the ſerpent : And therefore it cannot but be a 
blaſphemous piece of ingratitude to aſcribe them 
to God; and to make the plague of our Nature 
the condition of our Creation. 

The will was then ductile, and pliant to all 


the motions of right reaſon ; it met the dictates 
of 
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of a clarified underſtanding half way. And 
the active informations of the intellect, filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſe- 
ing with matter, grew actuate into a third, 
and diſtinct perfection of practice: The under- 
ſtanding and will never diſagreed ; for the pro- 
poſals of the one never thwarted the inclina- 
tions of the other. Yet, neither did the will 
ſervilely attend upon the underſtanding, but 
as a favourite does upon his prince, where the 
ſervice is privilege, and preferment ; or as Solo- 
mon's (ervants waited upon him, it admired its 
wiſdom, and heard its prudent dictates and 
counſels, both the direction, and the reward 
of its obedience. It is indeed the nature of this 
faculty to follow a ſuperior guide, to be drawn 
by the intellect; but then it was drawn as a 
triumphant chariot, which at the ſame time 
both follows and triumphs; while it obeyed this, 


it commanded the other faculties. It was ſubor- 


dinate, not enſlaved to the underſtanding: Not 
as a ſervant to a maſter, but as a queen to her 
King, who both acknowledges a ſubjection, and 
yet retains a majeſty, 

Paſs we downward, from man's intel lect and 
will, | 

III. To the paſſions, which have their reſi- 
dence and ſituation chiefly in the ſenſitive appe- 


tite. For we muſt know, that inaſmuch as 
man 
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man is a compound, and mixture of fleſh as 
well as ſpirit, the ſoul during its abode 1n the 

body, docs all things by the mediation of theſe 
| paſſions, and inferior affections. And here the 
opinion of the Stoichs was famous and ſingu- 


lar, who look'd upon all theſe as ſinful defects 


and irregularities, as ſo many deviations from 
right reaſon, making paſſion to be only another 
word for perturbation. Sorrow 1n their eſteem 
was a fin ſcarce to be expiated by another; 70 
pity, was a fault; 7o rejoice, an extravagance; 
and the apoſtle's advice, to be angry and ſin not, 
was a contradiction in their philoſophy. But 
in this, they were conſtantly out-voted by other 
ſects of philoſophers, neither for fame, nor num- 
ber leſs than themſelves : So that all arguments 
brought againſt them from divinity would come 
in by way of overplus to their confutation. To 
us let this be ſufficient, that our Saviour Chriſt, 
who took upon him all our natural infirmities, 
but none of our fnful, has been ſeen to weep, 
to be ſorrowful, to pity, and to be angry: Which 
ſhews that there might be gall in a dove, paſ- 
ſion without fin, fire without ſmoke, and mo- 
tion without diſturbance. For it is not bare 
agitation, but the ſediment at the bottom, that 
troubles and defiles the water: And when we 
ſee it windy and duſty, the wind does not (as 
we uſe to ſay) make, but only raiſe a duſt. 
Now, 
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Now, though the ſchools reduce all the paſ- 
fions to theſe two heads, the concupiſcible, and 
the ira/cible appetite ; yet, I ſhall not tie my- 
ſelf to an exact proſecution of them under this 
diviſion ; but at this time, leaving both their 
terms and their method to themſelves, conſi- 
der only the principal and moſt noted paſſions, 


from whence we may take an eſtimate of the 


reſt. 

And firſt, for the grand leading affection of 
all, which is /ove, This is the great inſtru- 
ment and engine of Nature, the bond and ce- 
ment of ſociety, the ſpring and ſpirit of the 
univerſe. Love is ſuch an affection, as cannot 
ſo properly be ſaid to be in the ſoul, as the ſoul 
to be in that. It is the whole man wrapt up 
into one deſire; all the powers, vigour and 
faculties of the ſoul abridged into one inclina- 
tion. And it is of that active, reſtleſs nature, 
that it muſt of neceſſity exert itſelf; and, like 
the fire, to which it is ſo often compared, it 
is not a free agent, to chuſe whether it will 
heat or no, but it ſtreams forth by natural 


reſults, and unavoidable emanations. So that 


it will faſten upon an inferior, unſuitable 
object, rather than none at all. The ſoul may 
ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, than to love; and, 
like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has no- 


thing to embrace. Now chis affection in the 
| ſtate 
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ſtate of innocence was happily pitched upon 
its right object; it flamed up in direct fervours 
of devotion to God, and in collateral emiſſi- 
ons of charity to its neighbour. It was not 
then only another and more cleanly name for 
luſt. It had none of thoſe impure heats, that 
both repreſent and deſerve hell. It was a veſtal 
and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that, which uſually paſſes by this name now- 
a-days, as the vital heat from the burning of a 
fever. 

Then, for the contrary paſſion of hatred, 
This, we know, is the paſſion of defiance, and 
there is a kind of averſation and hoſtility in- 
cluded in its very eſſence and being. But then, 
(if there could have been hatred in the world, 
when there was ſcarce any thing odious) it 
would have acted within the compaſs of its 
proper object. Like aloes, bitter indeed, but 
wholeſome. There would have been no ran- 
cour, no hatred of our brother: An innocent 
Nature could hate nothing that was innocent. 
In a word, ſo great is the commutation, that 
the ſoul then hated only that, which now only 
it loves, that is, fin, 

And if we may bring Anger under this head, 
as being, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, 
or at leaſt very like it: This alſo, as unruly 


as now it is, yet then it vented itſelf by the 
| mea- 
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meaſures of reaſon. There was no ſuch thing 
as the tranſports of malice, or the violences of 
revenge: No rendring evil for evil, when evil 
was truly a non- entity, and no-where to be 
found. Anger then was like the ſword of ju- 
ſtice, keen, but innocent and righteous: It did 
not act like fury, then call itſelf zeal. It al- 
ways eſpouſed God's honour, and never kindled 
upon any thing, but in order to a facrifice. It 
ſparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the 
fervours of piety, the heats of devotion, the 


ſallies and vibrations of an harmleſs activity. 


In the next place, for the lightſome paſſion of 


joy; it was not that, which now often uſurps 


this name; that trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial 
thing, that only gilds the apprehenſion, and 
plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul. It was not 
the mere crackling of thorns, or ſudden blaze 
of the ſpirits, the exultation of a tickled fancy, 
or a pleaſed appetite. Joy was then a maſcu- 
line and a ſevere thing; the recreation of the 


judgment, the jubilee of reaſon. It was the 


reſult of a real good, ſuitably applied. It com- 
menced upon the ſolidities of truth, and the 
ſubſtance of fruition, Ir did not run out in 
voice, or undecent eruptions, but filled the 
ſoul, as God does the univerſe, filently and 
without noiſe. It was refreſhing, but com- 


poſed ; like the pleaſantneſs of youth tempered 
with 
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with the gravity of age; or the mirth of a 
feſtival managed with the ſilence of contem- 
plation. 


And, on the other fide, for ſorrow ; Had 


| any loſs or diſaſter made but room for grief, 


it would have moved according to the ſevere 
allowances of prudence, and the proportions of 
the provocation. It would not have allied out 
into complaint or loudneſs, nor ſpread itſelf 
upon the face, and writ ſad ſtories upon the 
forehead. No wringing of the hands, knock- 
ing the breaſt, or wiſhing one's ſelf unborn ; 
all which are but the ceremonies of ſorrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grief: 
Which ſpeak not ſo much the greatneſs of the 
miſery, as the ſmallneſs of the mind. Tears 
may ſpoil the eyes, but not waſh away the 
affliction. Sighs may exhauſt the man, but not 
cjc& the burthen, Sorrow then would have 
been as ſilent as thought, as ſevere as philoſo- 


phy. It would have reſted in inward ſenſes, 


tacit diſlikes : and the whole ſcene of it been 
tranſacted in fad and ſient reflexions. 

Then again for Hope, Though indeed the 
fulneſs and affluence of man's enjoyments in 
the ſtate of innocence, might ſeem to leave 


no place for hope, in reſpect of any farther 


addition, but only of the prorogation, and 


future continuance of what already he poſſeſ- 
ſed : 
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ſed : yet doubtleſs, God, who made no faculty, 
but alſo provided it with a proper object, upon 
which it might exerciſe and lay out itſelf, 
even in its greateſt innocence, did then exerciſe 
man's hopes with the expectations of a better 
paradiſe, or a more intimate admiſſion to him- - 
ſelf. For it is not imaginable, that Adam could | 
fix upon ſuch poor, thin enjoyments, as riches, , 
pleaſure, and the gayeties of an animal life, W | 
Hope indeed was always the anchor of the ſoul, } 
yer certainly, it was not to catch or faſten f 
upon ſuch mud. And if, as the apoſtle ſays, n 
no man hopes for that which he ſees, much leſs r 
could Adam then hope for ſuch things as he ſi 


ſaw through. n 
And laſtly, for the affection of fear. It was 1 
then the inſtrument of caution, not of anxiety; p 
a guard, and not a torment to the breaſt that 
had it. It is now indeed an unhappineſs, the 4 
diſeaſe of the ſoul: It flies from a ſhadow, pl 
and makes more dangers than it avoids: It at 
weakens the judgment, and betrays the ſuc- pe 
cours of reaſon: So hard is it to tremble, and 1 
not to err, and to hit the mark with a ſhaking * 
hand. Then it fixed upon him who is only * 
to be feared, God: and yet, with a filial fear, 1 
which at the ſame time both fears and loves. * 
It was awe without amazement, dread without 6 
diſtraction. There was then a beauty even in res 


this 
1 
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this very paleneſs. It was the colour of devo- 
tion, giving a luſtre to reverence, and a gloſs 
to humility. 

Thus did the paſſions then a& without any 
of their preſent jars, combats, or repugnances ; 
all moving with the beauty of uniformity, and 
the ſtillneſs of compoſure. Like a well-governed 
army, not for fighting, but for rank and order. 
I confeſs the ſcripture does not expreſly attri- 
bute theſe ſeveral endowments to Adam in his 
firſt eſtate. But all that I have ſaid, and much 
more, may be drawn out of that ſhort apho- 
riſm, God made man upright, Eccl. vii. 29. And 
ſince the oppoſite weakneſſes now infeſt the 
nature of man fallen, if we will be true to the 
rule of contraries, we muſt conclude, that thoſe 
perfections were the lot of man innocent. 

Now from this ſo exact and regular compo- 
ſure of the faculties, all moving in their due 
place, each ſtriking in its proper time, there 
aroſe, by natural conſequence, the crowning 
perfection of all, a good conſcience. For, as in 
the body, when the principal parts, as the heart 
and Jiver, do their offices, and all the inferior, 
ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there ariſes 
a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which we 
call Health: So in the ſoul, when the ſupreme 
faculties of the will and underſtanding move 
regularly, che inferior paſſions and affeRions 

Vor. I. „ fol- 
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following, there ariſes a ſerenity and compla- 
cericy upon the whole ſoul, infinitely beyond 
the greateſt bodily pleaſures, the higheſt quint- 
eſſence and elixir of worldly delights. There 
is in this caſe a kind of fragrancy, and ſpiri- 


| 

tual perfume upon the conſcience ; much . 
like what 1/aac ſpoke of his ſon's garments ; 
That the ſcent of them was like the ſmell of a , 
Held which the Lord had bleſſed. Such a freſh- l 
neſs and flavour is there upon the ſoul, when 1 
daily watered with the actions of a virtuous f. 
life. Whatſoever is pure, is alſo pleaſant. A 
Having thus ſurveyed the image of God in h 
the ſoul of man, we are not to omit now thoſe fe 
characters of majeſty that God imprinted upon va 
the body. He drew ſome traces of his image Nc 
upon this alſo; as much as a ſpiritual ſubſtance kai 
could be pictured upon a corporeal. As for th 


the ſect of the Anthropomorphites, who from 
hence aſcribe to God the figure of a man, eyes, 
hands, feet, and the like, they are too ridicu- 
lous to deſerve a confutation, They would 
ſeem to draw this impiety from the Letter of 
the ſcripture, ſometimes ſpeaking of God in 
this manner. Abſurdly ! as if the mercy of 
{cripture-exprefiions ought to warrant the blaſ- 
phemy of our opinions; and not rather ſhew 
us, that God condeſcends to us, only to draw 


us to himſelf; and cloaths himſelf in our like- 
nels, 
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neſs, only to win us to his own. The practice 
of the Papiſis is much of the ſame nature, in 
their abſurd and impious picturing of God Al- 
mighty: But the wonder in them is the leſs, 
ſince the image of a Deity may be a proper 
object for that, which is but the image of a 
Religion. But to the purpoſe: Adam was then 
no leſs glorious in his externals; he had a beau- 
tiful body, as well as an immortal foul, The 
whole compound was like a well-built temple, 
ſtately without, and ſacred within. The ele- 
ments were at perfect union and agreement in 
his body; and their contrary qualities ſerved not 
for the diſſolution of the compound, but the 
variety of the compoſure. Galen, who had 
no more divinity than what his phyſick 
taught him, barely upon the conſideration of 
this ſo exact frame of the body, challenges any 
one upon an hundred years ſtudy, to find how 
any the leaſt fibre, or moſt minute particle 
might be more commodiouſly placed, either 
for the advantage of uſe or comelineſs. His 
ſtature erect, and tending upwards to his cen- 
tre; his countenance majeſtick and comely, 


with the luſtre of a native beauty, that ſcorned 


the poor aſſiſtance of art, or the attempts of 
imitation; his body of ſo much quickneſs and 
agility, that it did not only contain, but alſo 
repreſent the ſoul: For we might well ſuppoſe, 
| F'2 that 
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that where God did depoſit fo rich a jewel, he 
would ſuitably adorn the caſe. It was a fit 


work-houſe for ſprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 


erciſe and exert themſelves in. A fit tabernacle 
for an immortal ſoul, not only to dwell in, but 
to contemplate upon : where it might ſee the 
world without travel; it being a leſſer ſcheme 
of the creation, nature contracted, a little coſ- 
mography, or map of the univerſe. Neither 
was the body then ſubject to diſtempers, to dic 
by piece-meal, and languiſh under coughs, 
catarrhs, or conſumptions. Adam knew no 
diſeaſe, ſo long as temperance from the for- 
bidden fruit fecured them. Nature was his 
phyſician; and innocence and abſtinence would 
have kept him healthful to immortality, 
Now the uſe of this point might be various, 
but at preſent it ſhall be only this; to remind 
us of the irreparable loſs that we ſuſtained in 
our firſt parents, to ſhew us of how fair a por- 
tion Adam diſinherited his whole poſterity by 
one ſingle prevarication. Take the picture of 
a man, in the greenneſs and vivacity of his 
youth, and in the latter date and declenſions of 
his drooping years, and you will ſcarce know 
it to belong to the ſame perſon : There would 
be more art to diſcern, than at firſt to draw 
it. The ſame and greater is the difference 


between man innocent and fallen, He is, as 
N it 
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it were, a new kind or ſpecies; the plague of 
fin has even altered his nature, and eaten into 
his very eſſentials. The image of God is wiped 
out, the creatures have ſhook off his yoke, 
renounced his ſovereignty, and revolted from 
his dominion, Diſtempers and diſeaſes have 
ſhattered the excellent frame of his body; 
and, by a new diſpenſation, 1mmortelity is 
ſwallowed up of mortality. The fame diſaſter 
and decay allo has invaded. his ſpirituals: The 
paſſions rebel, every faculty would uſurp and 
rule; and there are ſo many governors, that 
there can be no government. The light within 
us is become darkneſs; and the underttanding, 
that ſhould be eyes to the blind faculty of the 
will, is blind itſelf, and ſo brings all the in- 
conveniences that attend a blind follower un- 
der the conduct of a blind guide. He that 
would have a clear, ocular demonſtration of 
this, let him reflect upon that numerous litter 
of ſtrange, ſenſeleſs, abſurd opinions, that crawl 
about the world, to the diſgrace of reaſon, and 

the unanſwerable reproach of a broken intellect, 
The two great perfections, that both adorn, 
and exerciſe man's underſtanding, are phileſo- 
by, and religion: For the firſt of theſe; take 
it even amongſt the profeſſors of it, where it 
moſt flouriſhed, and we ſhall find the very 
firſt notions of common ſenſe debauched by 
F 3 them . 
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them. For there have been ſuch, as have 
aſſerted, That there is no ſuch thing in the world 
as motion: That contradictions may be true, 
There has not been wanting one, that has de- 
nied /row to be white. Such a ſtupidity or 
wantonneſs had ſeized upon the moſt raiſed 
wits, that it might be doubted, whether the 
philoſophers, or the owls of Athens were the 
quicker ſighted. But then for Religion; What 
prodigious, monſtrous, miſ-ſhapen births has 
the reaſon of fallen man produced ! It is now 
almoſt fix thouſand years, that far the greateſt 
part of the world has had no other religion 
but idolatry: And idolatry certainly is the firſt- 
born of folly, the great and leading paradox; 
nay, the very abridgment and ſum total of all 
abſurdities. For is it not ſtrange, that a rati- 
onal man ſhould worſhip an ox, nay, the 
image of an ox ? That he ſhould fawn upon 
his dog? Bow himſelf before a cat? Adore 
leeks and garlick, and ſhed penitential tears 
at the ſmell of a deified onion ? Yet ſo did 
the Egyptiaus, once the famed maſters of all 
arts and learning. And to go a little farther; 
we have yet a ſtranger inſtance in 1/a. xliv. 14. 
A man hews him down a tree in the c, and 
part of it he burns, in ver. 16. and in ver. 17. 
with the reſidue thereof be maketh a God. With 


one part he furniſhes his chimney, with the 
othe! 
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other his chapel. A ſtrange thing, that the 


fire muſt firſt conſume this part, and then 
burn incenſe to that. As if there was more 
divinity in one end of the ſtick, than in the 
other; or, as if it could be graved and painted 
omnipotent, or the nails and the hammer 
could give it an Apotheoſis. Briefly, fo great is 
the change, ſo deplorable the degradation of our 
Nature, that, whereas before we bore the image 
of God, we now retain only the imageof men. 

In the laſt place, we learn from hence the 
excellency of chriſtian Religion, in that it 
is the great and only means, that God has 
ſanctified and deſigned to repair the breaches 
of humanity, to ſer fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reaſon, to rectify his will, 
and to compoſe and regulate his affections. 
The whole buſineſs of our redemption is, in 
ſhort, only to rub over the defaced copy of 
the creation, to reprint God's image upon the 
ſoul, and (as it were) to ſet forth Nature in a 
ſecond and fairer edition. 

The recovery of which loſt image, as it is 
God's pleaſure to command, and our duty to 
endeavour, ſo it is in his power only to effect. 


To whom be rendred and aſcribed, as 1s moſt 
due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and domi- 
nion, both now and for evermore. Amen. 
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The firſt at St. Mary's in OXPORD, on 
the 24th of July 1659, being the Time of 
the A/izes : As allo the Fears and Groans 
of the Nation in the threaten'd and expected 
Ruin of the Laws, Miniſtry, and Univer /ities. 
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The other preached before the Honourable 
Society of LINCO LN's-I1INN. 
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TO THE 
Right Worſhipful 
EDWARD ATKINS 


Serjeant at Law, and formerly one of 
the Juſtices of the Common-Pleas. 


Honoured S1 R, 


HOUGH at firſt it was free, and in 
my choice, whether or no I ſhould publiſh 
thefe di ſcoumſes, yet the publication being 

once reſolved, the dedication was not jo indiffe- 

rent; the nature of the ſubject, no leſs than the 
obligations of the author, ftiling them, in a pecu- 
liar manner, yours: For fince their drift is to 
carry the moſt endangered and endangering truth, 

above the ſafeſt, when ſinful, intereſt; as a 

praclice upon grounds of reaſon the moſt generous, 


and 
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and of chriftianity the moſt religious; to whom 
rather ſhould this aſſertion repair as to a patron, 
than to him whom it has for an inſtance £2 Who, 
in a caſe of eminent competition, choſe duty be- 
fore intereſt ; and when the judge grew incon- 
fitent with the juſtice, preferred rather to be 
conſtant fo ſure principles, than to an unconſtant 
government: And to retreat to an innocent and 
honourable privacy, than to fit and act iniquity 
by a law ; and make your age and conſcience, 
(the one venerable, the other ſacred) drudges to 
the tyranny of fanatick, perjured uſurpers. 


The next attempt of this diſcourſe is a defence 
of the miniſtry, and that, at ſuch a time when none 
owned them upon the bench, (for then you had 
quitted it); but when, on the contrary, wwe lived 
to hear one in the very face of the univerſity, (as 
it were in defiance of us and our profeſſion) openly 
in his charge, defend the quakers and fanaticks, 
perſons not fit to he named in ſuch courts, but in 
an indictment. But, Sir, in the inſtructions I 
here preſumed to give to others, concerning 
what they ſhould do, you may take a narra- 
tive of what you have done: What reſpected 
their actions as a rule or admonition, applied to 
yours is only a rehearſal, whoſe zeal in aſſerting 
the miniſterial cauſe is ſ generally known, fo 
gratefully acknowledged, that I dare affirm, that, 


il 
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in what I deliver, you read the words indeed of 
one, but the thanks of all, Which affectionate 
concernment of yours for them, ſeems to argue a 
ſpiritual ſenſe, and experimental taſte of their 
avorks, and that you have reaped as, much from 
their labours, as others have done from their 
lands: For to me it ſeemed always ſtrange, and 
next to impoſſible, that a man, converted by the 
word preached, ſhould ever hate and perſecute a 
preacher. And ſince vou have ſeveral times in 
diſcourſe declared yourſelf for that government 
in the church, which is founded upon ſcripture, 
reaſon, apoſtolical practice and antiquity, and 
ide are ſure) the only one that can conſiſt with 
the preſent government of ſtate, I thought the 
latter diſcourſe alſo might fitly addreſs itſelf to 
you; in the which you may read your judgment, 
as in the other your practice. 


And now, finceit has pleaſed Providence, at 
length to turn ourcaptivity, and anſwer perſecuted 
patience with the uncæpected returns of ſettlement ; 
to remove our rulers, and reſtore our ruler ; and 
not only to make our exactors righteouſneſs, but, 
what ts better, to give us righteouſneſs inſtead of 
exaction, and hopes of religion to a church worried 
with reformation ; I believe, upon a due and 
impartial reflection on what is pat, you now find 
no cauſe to repent, that you never dit your 

bands 
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hands in the bloody high courts of juſtice, pro- 
perly ſo called only by Antiphraſis ; nor ever 
proſtituted the ſcarlet robe to thoſe employments, 
in which you muſt have worn the colour of your 
fin in the badge of your office : But notwithſtand- 
ing all the cnticements of a proſperous villain, 
abhorred the purchaſe, when the price was blood. 
So that now being privileged by an happy uncon- 
cernment in thoſe legal murders, you may take a 
feeeter reliſh of your own innocence, by beholding 
the miſery of others guilt, who being guilty before 
God, and infamous before men, obnoxicus to beth, 
begin to find the firſt-fruits of their fin in the 
uni ver ſal ſcorn of all, their apparent danger, and 
unhkely remedy : Which beginnings being at 
length conſummated by the hand of juſtice, the 
cry of blood and ſacrilege will ceaſe, mens doubts 
will be ſatisfied, and Providence abſolved. 


And thus, Sir, having preſumed to honour my 
firſt eſſays in divinity, by prefixing to them a 
name, to which divines are fo much obliged ; I 
ſhould here in the cloſe of this addreſs, contribute 
a wiſh, at leaſt, to your happineſs : But fince we 
deſire it not yet in another world, and your enjoy - 
ments in this (according to the ſtandard of a 
chriſtian deſire are ſo complete, that they re- 
quire no addition, I all turn my wiſhes into 
gratulations; and congratulating their fulneſs, 


only 
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only wiſh their continuance: praying, that you 
may fell poſſeſs what you poſſeſs ; and do what 
you do; that is, reflect upon a clear, unblotted, 
acquitting conſcience, and feed upon the ineffable 
comforts of the memorial of a conquered tempta- 
tion; without the danger of returning to the 
trial. And this (Sir) I account the greateſt 
Felicity that you can enjoy, and therefore the 
greateſt that be can deſire, who is 


Yours in all Obſervance, 


Chriſt-Church 
May 25. 1660. 


Robert South. 
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SERMON III. 


Intereſt depoſed, and Truth 
reſtored. 


— 


MATTER. x. 33. 


But whoſoever ſhall deny me before men, 
him will J deny before my Father 
which is in heaven. 


A 5 the great comprehenſive goſpel- duty is 
| the denial of Self, ſo the grand-goſpel fin 
thar confronts it, is the denial of Chriſt. Theſe 
two are both the commanding and the dividing 
principles of all our actions: For whoſoever 
acts in oppoſition to one, does it always in 
behalf of the other. None ever oppoſed Chriſt, 
but it was to gratify Self: None ever renounced 
the intereſt of Self, but from a prevailing love 


to the intereſt of Chriſt, The ſubject I have 
: here 
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here pitched upon, may ſeem improper in theſe 
times, and in this place, where the number of 


profeſſors, and of men, is the ſame; where the 


cauſe and intereſt of Chriſt has been ſo cried 
up ; and Chriſt's perſonal reign aad kingdom 
ſo called for and expected. Bur ſince it has 
been ſtill preached up, but acted down; and 
dealt with, as the eagle in the fable did with 
the oiſter, carrying it up on high, that by let- 
ing it fall he might daſh it in pieces: I ſay, 
ſince Chriſt muſt reign, but his truths be made 
to ſerve; I ſuppoſe it is but reaſon to diſtin- 
guiſh between profeſſion and pretence, and to 
conclude, that mens preſent crying, Hail, king, 
and bending the knee to Chriſt, are only in or- 
der to his future crucifixion. 

For the diſcovery of the fenſe of the words, 
I ſhall inquire into their occaſion. From the 
very beginning of the chapter we have Chriſt 
conſulting the propagation of the goſpel ; and 
in order to it (being the only way that he 
knew to effect it) ſending forth @ minſery; 
and giving them a commiſſion, together with 
inſtruction for the execution of it. He would 
have them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office; and ſo he joins com- 
miſſion with inſtruction; by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. Suppoſing 


(I conceiye) that upon ſuch an undertaking. 


the 
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the more learned his miniſters were, they would 
prove never the leſs * faithful. And thus have- 
ing fitted them, and ſtript them of all manner 
of defence, v. 9. He ſends them forth amongſt 
wolves : A hard expedition, you will fay, to 
go amongſt wolves; but yet much harder to 
convert them into ſheep; and no leſs hard 
even to diſcern ſome of them, poſſibly being 
under theeps cloathing ; and ſo by the advan- 
tage of that dreſs, ſooner felt than diſcovered : 
Probably alſo ſuch, as had both the properties 
of wolves, that is, they could whine and how], 
| as well as bite and devour. But, that they 
might not go altogether naked among their 
enemies, the only armour that Chriſt allows 
them is prudence and innocence; Be ye w/e as 
ſerpents, but harmleſs as doves, v. 16. Wea- 
pons not at all offenſive, yet moſt ſuitable to 
their warfare, whoſe greateſt encounters were 
to be exhortations, and whoſe only conqueſt, 
eſcape. Innocence is the beſt caution, and we 
may unite the expreſſion, to be wiſe as a fer- 
1 pent, is to be harmleſs as a dove. Innocence is 
f like poliih'd armour ; it adorns, and it defends, 


* 2 
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* In the parliament 165 3. it being put to the vote, whe- 
8 ther they ſhould ſupport and encourage a godly and learned 
9 miniſtry, the latter word was rejected, and the vote paſſed 
tor a godly and faithful miniſtry. 


Vor. I, G In 
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In tum, he tells them, that the oppoſition they 
ſhould meet with, was the greatcſt imagina- 
ble, from ver. 16. to 26. But in the enſuing 
erſes he promiſes them an equal proportion 
of aſſiſtance; and, as if it were not an argu— 
ment of force enough to out-weigh the fore- 
mentioned diſcouragements, he caſts into the 
balance the promiſe of a reward to ſuch ag 
ſhould exccute, and of puniſhment to ſuch as 
ſhould neglect, their commiſſion : The reward 
in the former verſe, Mfoſoever ſhall confeſs me 
before men, &c. the puniſhment in this, But 
©©boſoever (ball deny, &c. As it by way of pre- 
occupation, he ſhould have ſaid, Well ; here 
you tec your commiſſion ; this is your duty, 
theſe are your diſcouragements: Never ſeek for 
ſhifis and cvaſions from worldly afflictions; 
this is your reward, if you perform it; this is 
your doom, if you decline it. 

As for the explication of the words, they 
are clear and eaſy; and their originals in the 
Greck are of ſingle ſignification, without any 
ambiguity ; and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you, by propoling how they run in this, or 
that edition ; or ſtraining for an interpretation 
where there is no dithculty, or diſtinction where 
there is no difference. The only expoſition that 
I ſhall give of them, will be, to compare them 
to other parallel ſcriptures, and peculiarly t9 

| that 
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that in Mark viii. 38. Whoſcever therefore ſhall 
be aſhamed of me, and of my words, in this adul- 
terous and ſinful generation, of him alſo ſhall the 
Son of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father, with the holy Angels. Theſe 
words are a comment upon my text. 

1. What is here in the text called a deny/g 
of Chriſt, is there termed a being aſhamed of 
him, that is, in thoſe words the Cauſe is ex- 
preſſed, and here the Effect; for therefore we 
deny a thing, becauſe we are aſhamed of it. 
Firſt Peter is aſhamed of Chriſt, then he de- 
nies him, 

2. What is here termed a denying of CH, 
is there called a being aſhamed of Chri/? and 
his words : Chriſt's truths are his ſecond Self. 
And he that offers a contempt to a king's let- 
ters or edicts, virtually affronts the king; it 
ſtrikes his words, but it rebounds upon his 
perſon. 

3. What is here ſaid, before men, is there 
phraſed, in this adulterous and finful generation. 
Theſe words import the hindrance of the duty 
enjoined ; which therefore is here purpoſcly 
enforced with a Non-ob/tante to all oppoſition. 
The term adulterous, J conceive, may chiefly 
relate to the Jets, who being nationally eſpouſed 
to God by covenant, every fin of theirs was, in 


a peculiar manner, ſpiritual adultery. 
Ga 4. What 
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4. What is here ſaid, I will deny him before 
my Father, is there expreſſed, I will be aſhamed 
of him before my Father and his holy Angels ; 
that is, when he ſhall come to judgment, when 
revenging juſtice ſhall come in pomp, attended 
with the glorious retinue of all the hoſt of hea- 
ven. In ſhort, the ſentence pronounced de- 
clares the judgment, the ſolemnity of it the 
terrour. — 

From the words we may deduce theſe obſer- 
vations: 

I. We fhall find ſtrong motives and tempta- 
tions from men, to draw us to a denial of Chriſt, 

II. No terrors, or ſallicitations from men, 
though never ſo great, can warrant or excuſe 
ſuch a demal. 

III. To deny Chriſt's words, is to deny Chriſt, 

But ſince theſe obſervations are rather im- 
plied, than expreſſed in the words, I ſhall 
wave them, and inſtead of deducing a doctrine 
diſtinct from the words, proſecute the word: 
themſelves under this doctrinal paraphraſe. 


Whoſoever ſhall deny, diſown, or be aſhamed 
of either the perſon, or truths of Jeſus 
Chrift, for any fear or favour of man, ſhall 
with ſhame be diſowned, and eternally re- 

 Jefted by him at the dreadful judgment of 
the guat day. 


The 
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The diſcuſſion of this ſhall lie in theſe 
things. 

I. To ſhew, how many ways Chriſt and 
his Truths may be denied ; and what is the 
denial here chiefly intended. 

IT. To ſhew, what are the cauſes that in- 
duce men to a denial of Chriſt and his truths. 

III. To ſhew, how far a man may conſult 
his ſafety in time of perſecution, without de- 
nying Chriſt. 

IV. To ſhew, what is imported in Chriſt's 
denying us before his Father in heaven. 

V. To apply all to the preſent occaſion. 


But before I enter upon theſe, I muſt briefly 
premiſe this; that though the text and the 
doctrine run peremptory and abſolute, Whoſo- 
ever denies Chriſt, ſhall aſſuredly be denied by 
him; yet ſtill there is a facit condition in the 
words ſuppoſed, unleſs repentance intervene, 
For this and many other ſcriptures, though as 
to their formal terms they are abſolate, yet 
as to their ſenſe they are conditional. God in 
mercy has ſo framed, and temper'd his word, 
that we have, for the moſt part, a reſerve of 
mercy wrapp'd up in a curſe. And the very 
firſt judgment that was pronounced upon fallen 
man, was with the allay of a promiſe. Where- 
ſoever we find a curſe to the guilty expreſſed, 
in the ſame words mercy to the penitent is 

G 3 ſtill 
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ſtill underſtood. This premiſed, I come now 
to diſcuts the firſt thing, vig. How many ways 
Chriſt and his Truths may be denied, Sc. Here 
firſt in general I aſſert, that we may deny him 


in all thoſe acts that are capable of being mo- 


rally good or evil ; thoſe arc the proper ſcene 
in which we act our confeſſions or denials of 
him. Accordingly theretore all ways of deny- 
ing Chriſt I ſhall compriſe under theſe three. 
1, We may deny him and his truths by an 
erroneous, heretical judgment. I know it is 
doubted whether a bare error in judgment can 
condemn : But fince truths abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſalvation, are ſo clearly revealed, that we 
cannot err in them, unleſs we be notoriouſly 
wanting to our ſelves; herein the fault of the 
judgment is retolved into a precedent default 
in the will; and ſo the caſe is put out of doubt. 
But here it may be replied, Are not truths of 
abſolute and fundamental neceſlity, very diſpute- 
able; as the Deity of Chriſt, the Trinity of 
Perſons? If they are not in themſelves diſpute- 
able, why are they ſo much diſputed? Indeed, 
believe, if we trace theſe diſputes to their 


original cauſe, we ſhall find, that they never 


ſprung from a reluctancy in reaſon to embrace 
them. For this reaſon it ſelf dictates, as moſt 
rational, to aſſent to any thing, though ſeem. 
ingly Contrary to reaſon, if it is revealed by 


God, 
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God, and we are certain of the revelation, 
Theſe two ſuppoſed, theſe diſputes muſt necds 
ariſe only from curioſity and ſingularity; and 
theſe are faults of a diſeaſed will. But ſome 
will farther demand, in behalf of theſe men, 
whether ſuch as aſſent to every word in ſcrip- 
ture, (for ſo will thoſe that deny the natural 
Deity of Chriſt and the Spirit) can be yer 
ſaid in doctrinals to deny Chriſt? To this I 
anſwer, Since words abſtracted from their pro- 
per ſenſe and ſignification, loſe the nature of 
words, and are only equivocally ſo called; in- 
aſmuch as the perſons we ſpeak of take them 
thus, and derive the letter from Chriſt, but 
the ſignification from themſelves, they cannot 
be ſaid properly to aſſent ſo much as to the 
words of the ſcripture. And fo their caſe alſo 
is clear. But yet more fully to ſtate the mat- 
ter, how far a denial of Chriſt in belief and 
judgment is damnable : We will propoſe the 
queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the funda- 
mentals of faith, may deny Chriſt damnably, 
in reſpe& of thoſe ſuperſtructures, and con- 
ſequences that ariſe from them? I anfiver in 
brief, By fundamental truths are underſtood, 
(1.) Either ſuch, without the belief of which 
we cannot be ſaved: Or, (2.) Such, the be- 
lief of which is ſufficlent to ſave: If the que- 
ſtion be propoſed of fundamentals in this latter 

G 4 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, it contains its own anſwer; for where 
a man believes thoſe truths, the belief of which 
is ſufficient to ſave, there the diſbelief or denial 
of their conſequences cannot damn. But what, 
and how many theſe fundamentals are, it will 
then be agreed on, when all ſects, opinions and 
perſuaſions do unite and conſent, 24ly, If we 
ſpeak of fundamentals in the former ſenſe, as 
they are only truths, without which we cannot 
be ſaved : Ir is manifeſt that we may believe 
them, and yet be damned for denying their con- 
ſequences: For that which is only a condition, 
without which we cannot be ſaved, is not 
therefore a cauſe ſufficient to ſave: Much more 
is required to the latter, than to the former. 
I conclude therefore, that to deny Chriſt in 
our judgment, will condemn, and this con- 
cerns the learned: Chriſt demands the homage 
of your underſtanding: He will have your rea- 
/on bend to him, you muſt put your heads 
under his feet. And we know, that hereto- 
fore, he who had the leproſy in this part, was 
to be pronounced unclean. A poiſoned reaſon, 


an infected judgment, is Chriſt's greateſt enemy. 


And an error in the judgment, is like an im- 
poſtume in the head, which is always noiſoms 

and frequently mortal. 
2. We may deny Chriſt verbally, and by 
ral expreſſions. Now our words are the inter- 
preters 


, 
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preters of our hearts, the tranſcript of the judg- 
ment, with ſome farther addition of good or evil. 
He that interprets, uſually enlarges. What our 
judgment whiſpers in ſecret, theſe proclaim upon 
the houſe-top. To deny Chriſt in the former, 
imports enmity ; but in theſe, open defiance, 
Chriſt's paſſion is renewed in both: He that 
miſ judges of him, condemns him; but he that 
blaſphemes him, ſpits in his face. Thus the 
Fews and the Phariſees denied Chriſt. Ve 
know that this man is a finner, John ix. 24. 
And a deceiver, Mat. xxvii. 634. And he caſts 
out devils by the prince of devils, Mat. xii. 24. 
And thus Chriſt is daily denied, in many blaſ- 
phemies printed and divulged, and many horrid 
opinions vented againſt the truth. The ſchools 
diſpute whether in morals the external action 
ſuperadds any thing of good or evil to the in- 
ternal elicit act of the will: But certainly the 
enmity of our judgments is wrought up to an 
high pit ch, before it rages in an open de- 
nial. And it is a ſign that it is grown too big 
for the heart, when it ſeeks for vent in our 
words. Blaſphemy uttered is error heighten'd 
with impudence: It is ſin ſcorning a conceal- 
ment, not only committed, but defended. He 
that denies Chriſt in his judgment, ſins, but 
he that ſpeaks his denial, vouches and owns 

his 
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his fin: And fo, by publiſhing it, does what 
in him lies, to make it univerſal, and by write- 
ing it, to eſtabliſh it eternal. There is an- 
other way of denying Chriſt with our mouths, 
which is negative: That is, when we do not 
acknowledge and confeſs him : But of this I 
ſhall have occaſion to treat under the diſcuſſion 
of the third general head, 

3. We may deny Chriſt in our actions and 
practice; and thele ſpeak much louder than 
our tongues, To have an orthodox belief, and 
a true profeſſion, concurring with a bad life, 
is only to deny Chriſt with 'a greater ſolem- 
nity, Belief and profeſſion will ſpeak thee a 
chriſtian but very faintly, when thy converſa- 
tion proclaims thee an infidel. Many, while 
they have preached Chriſt in their ſermons; 
have read a lecture of atheiſm in their practice, 
We have many here who ſpeak of godlineſs, 
mortification, and ſelf-denial; but, if theſe 
are ſo, what means the bleating of the ſheep, 
and the lowing of the oxen ; the noiſe of their 
ordinary fins, and the cry of their great ones? 
If godly, why do they wallow and ſteep in 
all the carnalities of the world, under pretence 
of chriſtian liberty ? Why do they make re- 
ligion ridiculous by pretending to prophecy, 


and when their prophecies prove deluſions, 
| why 
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why do they * blaſpheme? If ſuch are ſelf- 
deniers, what means the griping, the prejudice, 
the covetouſneſs, and the pluralities preached 
againſt, and retained, and the arbitrary govern- 
ment of many? When ſuch men preach of 
ſelf-denial and humility, I cannot but think 
of Seneca, who praiſed poverty, and that very 
ſafely, in the midſt of his riches and gardens ; 
and even exhorted the world to throw away 
their gold, perhaps (as one well conjectures) 
that he might gather it up: So theſe defirc 
men to be humble, that they may domineer 
without oppoſition. But it is an eaſy matter 
to commend patience, when there is no dan- 
ger of any trial, to extol humility in the midſt 
of honours, to begin a faſt after + dinner. 
But, O! how Chriſt will deal with fuch per- 
ſons, when he ſhall draw forth all their actions 
bare and ſtript from this deceiving veil of their 


A noted independent divine, when O/. Cromwell was 
ick, of which {ickneſs he died, declared that God had re- 
vealed to him, that he ſhould recover and live 30 years 
longer, for that God had raiſed him up for a work which 
could not be done in leſs time. But Oliver's death being 
publiſhed two days after, the ſaid divine publickly in prayer 
expoſtulated with God the defeat of his prophecy, in theſe 
words: Lord, thou haſt lied unto us; yea, thou haſt lied 
unto Us. 

t Very credibly reported to have been done in an inde- 
pendent congregation at Oxon. 

heavenly 
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heavenly ſpeeches ! He will then fay, It was 
not your ſad countenance, nor your hypocriti- 
cal groaning, by which you did either confels 
or honour me: But your worldlineſs, your 
luxury, your finiſter partial dealing : theſe 
have denied me, theſe have wounded me, theſe 
have gone to my heart; theſe have cauſed the 
weak to ſtumble, and the prophane to blaſ- 
pheme ; theſe have offended the one, and har- 
dened the other, You have indeed ſpoke me 
fair, you have ſaluted me with your lips, but 
even then you betray'd me. . Depart from me 
therefore, you profeſſors of holineſs, but you 
workers of iniquity. 

And thus having ſhewn the three ways by 
which Chriſt may be denied, it may now be 
demanded, Which is the denial here intended 
in the words ? 

Anſwer. (1.) I conceive, if the words are 
taken as they were particularly and perſonally 
directed to the apoſtles upon the occaſion 
of their miſſion to preach the goſpel, ſo the 
denial of him was the not acknowledgment 
of the Deity or Godhead of Chriſt ; and the 
reaſon to prove, that this was then principally 
intended, is this ; Becauſe this was the truth in 
thoſe days chiefly oppoſed, and moſt diſbe- 
lieved; as appears, becauſe Chriſt and the apo- 


ſtles did moſt earneſtly inculcate the belief of 
this, 
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this, and accepted men upon the bare acknow- 
ledgment of this, and baptiſm was adminiſtred 
to ſuch as did but profeſs this, As viii. 37, 38. 
And indeed, as this one aphoriſm, Jeſus Chrift 
is the Son of God, is virtually and eminently 
the whole goſpel ; fo, to confeſs or deny it, is 
virtually to embrace or reject the whole round 
and ſeries of goſpel truths. For he that ac- 
knowledges Chriſt to be the Son of God, by 
the ſame does conſequentially acknowledge, 
that he is to be believed and obeyed, in what- 
ſoever he does enjoin and deliver to the ſons of 
men: And therefore, that we are to repent 
and believe, and reſt upon him for ſalvation, 
and to deny our ſelves: And within the com- 
paſs of this is included whatſoever 1s called 
goſpel. 

As for the manner of our denying the Deity 
of Chriſt here prohibited, I conceive, it was 
by words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny 
and diſ-acknowledge it. This I ground upon 
theſe reaſons : 

I. Becauſe it was ſuch a denial as was before 
men, and therefore conſiſted in open profethon ; 
for a denial in judgment and practice, as ſuch, 
is not always before men. 

2. Becauſe it was ſuch a denial or confeſ- 


hon of him as would appear in preaching : 
But 
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But this is managed in words and verbal pro- 


feſſion. 
But now, (2.) If we take the words, as they 


are a general precept equally relating to all 
times, and to all perſons, though delivered 
only upon a particular occaſion to the apoſtles, 
(as I ſuppoſe they are to be underſtood); ſo I 
think they comprehend all the three ways men- 
tioned of confeſſing or denying Chriſt : But 
principally in reſpect of practice ; and that, 
1. Becauſe by this he is moſt honoured or 
diſhonoured. 2. Becauſe without this the other 
two cannot ſave. 3. Becauſe thoſe who are 
ready enough to confeſs him both in judgment 
and profeſſion, are for the moſt part very prone 
to deny him ſhamefully in their doings. 

Paſs we now to a ſecond thing, viz. to 
ſhew, 

II. What are the cauſes inducing men to 
deny Chriſt in his truths. I ſhall propoſe 
three. 

1. The ſeeming ſuppoſed abſurdity of many 
truths: Upon this foundation hereſy always 
builds. The heathens derided the chrijtians, 
that ſtill they required and preſſed be/ref'; and 
vell they might (fay they) ſince the articles of 
their religion are ſo abſurd, that upon princi- 
ples of ſcience they can never win aſſent, It 


is eaſy to draw it forth and demonſtrate, how 
; upon 
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upon this ſcore the chief hereticks, that now 
are ſaid to trouble the church, do oppoſe and 
deny the moſt important truths in divinity. 
As, firſt, hear the denier of the Deity, and 
Satisfaction of Chriſt, What (ſays he) can the 
{1me perſon be God and Man? The Creature 
and the Creator? Can we aſcribe ſuch attri- 
butes to the ſame thing, whereof one implies 
a negation and a contradiction of the other ? 
Can he be alſo finite and infinite, when to be 
finite is not to be infinite, and to be infinite 
not to be finite? And when we diſtinguiſh 
between the Perſon and the Nature, was not 
that diſtinction an invention of the Schools, 
ſavouring rather of metaphyſicks, than divinity. 
If we ſay, that he muſt have been God, be- 
cauſe he was to mediate between us and God, 
By the ſame reaſon, they will reply, we thould 
need a mediator between us and Chritt, who is 
equally God, equally offended. Then for his 
Satisfaction, they will demand, To whom this 
Satisfaction is paid? If to God, then God pays 
a price to himſelf: And what is it elle to 
require and need no ſatisfaction, than for one 
to ſatisfy himſelf ? Next comes in the denier 
of the Decrees and frec Grace of God. What, 
(ſays he) ſhall we exhorr, admoniſh, and in- 
treat the ſaints to beware of falling away finally, 


and at the ſame time aſſert, that it is impoſſible. 
tor 
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for them ſo to fall? What, ſhall we ere& two 
contradictory wills in God, or place two con- 
tradictories in the ſame will? And make the 
will of his purpoſe and intention run counter 
to the will of his approbation ? Hear another 
concerning the Scripture and Juſtification, 
What, (ſays the Romaniſt) rely in matters of 
faith upon a private Spirit ? How do you know 
this is the ſenſe of ſuch a ſcripture ? Why, by 
the Spirit. But how will you try that Spirit 
to be of God ? Why, by the Scripture : This 
he explodes as a circle, and ſo derides it. Then 
for Juſtification. How are you juſtified by an 
imputed righteouſneſs? Is it yours before it 
is imputed, or not? If not, (as we muſt fay) 
is this to be juſtified to have that accounted 
yours, that is not yours ? But again, Did you 
ever hear of any man made rich or wiſe by 
imputation? Why then righteous or jult ? 
Now theſe ſeeming paradoxes, attending g9- 
ſpel truths, cauſe men of weak, prejudiced in- 
tellectuals to deny them, and in them, Chriſt; 
being aſhamed to own Faith ſo much (as they 
think) to the diſparagement of their Reaſon, 
2. The ſecond thing cauſing men to deny 
the truths of Chriſt, is their unprofitableneſs. 
And no wonder, if here men forſake the truth, 
and aſſert intereſt. To be pious is the way to 
be poor, Truth ſtill gives its followers its own 
badge 
5 
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badge and livery, a deſpiſed nakedneſs. It is 
hard to maintain the truth, but much harder 
to be maintained by it : Could it ever yet feed, 
cloath, or defend its aſſertors? Did ever any 
man quench his thirſt, or ſatisfy his hunger 
with a notion ? Did ever any one live upon 
propoſitions? The teſtimony of Brutus con- 
cerning virtue, is the apprehenſion of moſt, 
concerning truth : That it is a name, bur 
lives and eftates are things, and therefore not 
to be thrown away upon words. That we are 
neither to worſhip or cringe to any thing under 
the Deity, is a truth too ſtrict for a Naamen : 
He can be content to worſhip the true God, 
but then it muſt be in the houſe of Rimmon 3 
The reaſon was implied in his condition, he 
was captain of the hoſt, and therefore he 
thought it reaſon good to bow to Rimmom, 
rather than endanger his place: Better bow 
than breaxs, Indeed ſometimes Providence 
caſts things ſo, that truth and intereſt lie the 
ſame way: And, when it is wrapt up in this 
covering, men can be content to follow it, to 
preſs hard after it, but it is, as we purſue ſome 
beaſts, only for their skins: Take off the cover- 
ing, and though men obtain the truth, they 
would lament the loſs of that: As Faceb wept 
and mourned over the torn coat, when To/eph 
was alive. It is incredible to confider how 

Vo L. I, H intereſt 
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intereſt out- weighs truth. If a thing in itſelf 
be doubtful, let it make for intereſt, and it 
ſhall be raiſed at leaſt into probable; and if 
a truth be certain, and thwart intereſt, it will 
quickly fetch it down to but a probability: 
Nay, if it does not carry with it an impregna- 
ble evidence, it will go near to debaſe it to a 
downright falſity.” How much intereſt caſts 
the balance in cafes dubious, I could give ſun- 
dry inſtances : Let one ſuffice : And that con- 
cerning the unlawfulneſs of uſury. Moſt of 
the learned men in the world ſucceſſively, both 
heathen and chriſtian, do aſſert the taking of 
Uſe to be utterly unlawful ; yet the divines of 
the reformed church beyond the ſeas, though 
molt ſevere and rigid in other things, do gene- 
rally affirm it to be lawful. That the caſe is 
doubtful, and may be diſputed with plauſible 
arguments on either fide, we may well grant: 
But what then is the reaſon, that makes theſe 
divines ſo unanimouſly concur in this opinion: 
Indeed I ſhall nor affirm this to be the reaſon, 
bat it may ſcem fo to many: That they receive 
their ſalaries by way of penſion, in preſent 
ready money, and ſo have no other way to 
improve them; ſo that it may be ſuſpected, 
chat the change of their falary, would be the 
ſtrongeſt argument to change their opinion. 
The truth is, intereſt is the grand wheel and 

ſprivg 
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ſpring that moves the whole univerſe. Let 
Chriſt and Truth ſay what they will, if intereſt 
will have it, gain muſt be godlineſs: If en- 
thuſiaſm is in requeſt, learning muſt be incon- 
ſiſtent with grace. If pay grows ſhort, the 
univerſity maintenance muſt be too great. 
Rather than Pilate will be counted Cz/ar's 
enemy, he will pronounce Chriſt innocent one 
hour, and condemn him the next. How Chriſt 
is made to truckle under the world, and how 
his truths are denied and ſhuffled with for 
profit and pelf, the cleareſt proof would be 
by induction and example. Bur as it is the 
b moſt clear, ſo here it would be the moſt un- 
| pleaſing : Wherefore I ſhall paſs this over, 
| ſince the world is now fo peccant upon this 
account, that I am afraid zn/tances would be 
miſtaken for invecti ves. 
3. The third cauſe inducing men to deny 


Chriſt in his truths, is their apparent danger. 
f To confeſs Chriſt, is the ready way to be caſt 

out of the ſynagogue. The church is a place 
e of graves, as well as of worſhip and profeſſion. 
{ Io be reſolute in a good cauſe, is to bring 
0 upon ourſelves the puniſhments due to a bad. 
, Truth indeed is a poſſeſſion of the higheſt 


- value, and therefore it muſt needs expoſe the 
. owner to much danger. Chriſt is ſometimes 
d pleaſed to make the profeſſion of himſelf 
g | H 2 coſtly, 
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coſtly, and a man cannot buy the truth, but 
be muſt pay down his life and his deareſt 
blood for it. Chriſtianity marks a man out for 
deſtruction; and Chriſt ſometimes chalks out 
ſuch a way to ſalvation, as ſhall verify his own 
ſaying, He that will ſave his life ſball loſe it. 
The firſt ages of the church had a more abun- 
dant experience of this: What Paul and the 
reſt planted by their preaching, they watered 
with their blood. We know their uſage was 
ſuch, as Chriſt foretold, he ſent them to wolves, 
and the common courſe then was chriſtianos ad 
leones. For a man to give his name to chriſti- 
anity in thoſe days, was to liſt himſelf a mar- 
tyr, and to bid farewel, not only to the plea- 
ſures, but alſo to the hopes of this life. Nei- 
ther was it a ſingle death only that then attended 
this profeſſion, but the terror and ſharpneſs of 
it was redoubled in the manner and circum- 
ſtance. They had perſecutors, whoſe inven- 
tion was as great as their cruelty, Wit and 
malice conſpired to find out ſuch tortures, ſuch 
deaths, and thoſe of ſuch incredible anguiſh, 
that only the manner of dying was the puniſh- 
ment, death itſelf the deliverance. To be a 
martyr ſignifies only to witneſs the truth of 
- Chriſt, but the witneſſing of the truth was 
then ſo generally attended with this event, that 


martyrdom now ſignifies not only to witneſs, 
SINE but 
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but to witneſs by death, The word, beſides 


its own ſignification importing their practice. 
And ſince chriſtians have been freed from hea- 
thens, chriſtians themſelves have turned per- 
ſecutors. Since Rome from heathen was turned 
chriſtian, it has improved its perſecution into 
an inquiſition. Now, when Chriſt and Truth 
are upon theſe terms, that men cannot confeſs 

him, but upon pain of death, the reaſon of 
their apoſtaſy and denial is clear; men will be 
wiſe, and leave truth and miſery to ſuch as 
love it ; they are reſolved to be cunning, let 
others run the hazard of being ſincere. If 
they muſt be good at ſo high a rate, they 
know they may be ſafe at a cheaper. Si negare 
ſufficiat, quis erit nocens? If to deny Chriſt 
will fave them, the truth ſhall never make them 
guilty. Let Chriſt and his flock lie open, and 
expoſed to all weather of perſ:cution, foxes 
will be ſure to have holes. And, if it comes 
to this, that they muſt either renounce their 
religion, deny and blaſpheme Chriſt, or for- 
feit their lives to the fire or the ſword, it is 
but inverting Job's wife's advice, Curſe God, 
and live. 


III. We proceed now to the third thing, 
which is to ſhew, how far a man may conſult 


his ſafety, &c. 
— This 
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This he may do two ways. 

1. By withdrawing his perſon. Martyrdom 
is an heroick act of Faith. An atchievement 
beyond an ordinary pitch of it; To you, ſays 
the Shirit, it is given to ſuffer. Phil. i. 29. It 
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is a peculiar additional gift: It is a diſtinguiſn- 


ing excellency of degree, not an eſſential con- 
ſequent of its nature. Be ye harmleſs as doves, 
ſays Chriſt, and it 1s as natural to them to take 
flight upon danger, as to be innocent : Let 
every man thoroughly conſult the temper of 
his Faith, and weigh his courage with his fears, 
his weakneſs and his reſolutions together, and 
take the meaſure of both, and ſee which pre- 
ponderates; and if his ſpirit faints, if his heart 
miſgives and melts at the very thoughts of the 
fire, let him fly and ſecure his own ſoul, and 
Chriſt's honour. Non negat Cbriſtum fugiendo, 
qui ided fugit ne neget : He docs not deny 
Chriſt by flying, who therefore flies that he 
may not deny him. Nay, he does not fo much 
decline, as rather change his martyrdom : He 
flies from the flame, but repairs to a deſart; 
to poverty and hunger in a wilderneſs. Where- 
as, if he would diſpenſe with his conſcience, 
and deny his Lord, or ſwallow down two or 
three contradictory oaths, he ſhould neither 
fear the one, nor be forced to the other. 


2. By 
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2. By concealing his judgment. A man 
ſometimes is no more bound to ſpeak, than to 
deſtroy himſelf; and as Nature abhors this, fo 
Religion does not command that. In the times 
of the primitive church, when the chriſtians 
dwelt amongſt heathens, it is reported of a 
certain maid, how ſhe came from her father's 
houſe, to one of the tribunals of the Gentiles, 
and declared herſelf a chriſtian, ſpit in the 
judge's face, and {o provoked him to cauſe 
her to be executed. But will any ſay, that this 
was to confeſs Chriſt, or dic a martyr? He 
that, uncalled for, uncompelled, comes and 
proclaims a perſecuted truth, for which he is 
ſurely to die, only dies a confeſſor to his own 
folly, and a ſacriſice to his own raſhneſs. Mar- 
tyrdom is ſtampt ſuch only by God's com- 
mand; and he that ventures upon it without a 
call, muſt endure it without a reward : Chriſt 
will ſay, Who required this at your hands? His 
goſpel does not dictate imprudence: No evan- 
gelical precept juſtles out that of a lawful iclt- 
preſervation. He therefore, that thus throws 
himſelf upon the ſword, runs to heaven before 
he is ſent for; where though perhaps Chriſt 
may in mercy receive the man, yet he will 
be ſure to diſown the martyr, 

And thus much concerning thoſe lawful ways 
of ſecuring ourſelves in time of perſecution : 

H 4 Not, 
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Not, as if theſe were always: For ſometimes 
a man is bound to confeſs Chriſt openly, 
though he dies for it ; and to conceal a truth, 
is to deny it. But now, to ſhew when it is 
our duty, and when unlawful to take theſe 
_ courſes, by ſome general rule of a perpetual, 
never-failing truth, none ever would yet pre- 
ſume : For, as Ar:/lotle ſays, We are not to 
expect demonſtration in ethicks, or politicks, nor 
to build certain rules upon the contingency of 
human actions: So, inaſmuch as our flying 
from perſecution, our confeſſing, or conceal- 
ing perſecuted truths, vary and change their 
very nature, according to different circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and perſons, we can- 
not limit their directions within any one uni- 
verſal precept: You will ſay then, How ſhall 
we know when to confeſs, when to conceal a 
truth ? when to wait for, when to decline 
perſecution? Indeed, the only way that I think 
can be preſcribed in this caſe, is to be earneſt 
and importunate with God in prayer for ſpe- 
cial direction: And it is not to be imagin'd, 
that he, who is both faithful and merciful, 
will leave a fincere foul in the dark upon ſuch 
an occaſion. But this I ſhall add, That the 
miniſters of God are not to evade, or take re- 
fuge in any of theſe two forementioned ways. 
They are publick perſons; and good ſhepherds 
— wn „ muſt 
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muſt then chiefly ſtand cloſe to the flock, when 
the wolf comes. For them to be filent in the 
cauſe of Chriſt, is to renounce it ; and to fly, 
is to deſert it. As for that place urged in fa- 
vour of the contrary, in v. 23. When they per- 
ſecute you in this city, flee into another, it proves 
nothing ; for the precept was particular, and 
concerned only the apoſtles ; and that, but for 
that time in which they were then ſent to the 
Jews, at which time Chriſt kept them as a 
reſerve for the future: For when after his 
death they were indifferently ſent both to Fews 
and Gentiles, we find not this clauſe in their 
commiſſion, but they were to ſign the truths 
they preached with their blood ; as we know 
they actually did. And moreover, when Chriſt 
bids them, being perſecuted in one city fly into 
another, it was not (as Grotius acutely obſerves) 
that they might lie hid, or be ſecure in that 
city, but that there they might preach the go- 
ſpel : So that their flight here was not to ſecure 
their perſons, but to continue their buſineſs, I 
conclude therefore, that faithful miniſters are 
to ſtand and endure the brunt, A common 
ſoldier may fly, when it is the duty of him 
that holds the ſtandard to die upon the place : 
And we have abundant encouragement ſo to 
do: Chriſt has ſeconded and ſweeten'd his 


command with his promiſe ; Yea, the thing 
itſelf 
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itſelf is not only our duty, but our glory. And 
he, who has done this work, has in the very 
work partly received his wages. And, were it 
put to my choice, I think I ſhould chuſe rather, 
with ſpitting and ſcorn, to be tumbled into the 
duſt in blood, bearing witneſs to any known truth 
of our dear Lord, now oppoſed by the enthu- 
ſiaſts of the preſent age, than by a denial of 
thoſe truths through blood and perjury wade 
to a ſcepter, and lord it in a throne. And we 
need not doubt, but truth, however oppreſſed, 
will have ſome followers, and at length pre- 
vail. A Chriſt, though crucified, will ariſe : 
And as it is in the Rev. xi. 3. The witneſſes will 
propheſy, though it be in ſackcloth. 

IV. Having thus diſpatched the third thing, 
I proceed to the fourth, which is to ſhew, 
what it is for Chriſt to deny us before his Fa- 
ther in heaven. Hitherto we have treated of 
mens carriage to Chriſt in this world; now 
we will deſcribe his carriage to them in the 
other. Theſe words clearly relate to the laſt 
judgment; and they are a ſummary deſcription 
of his proceeding with men at thar day, 

And here we will conſider, 

1. The action itſelf, He wil! deny them. 

2. The circumſtance of the action, H- 
will deny them before his Father, and the holy 


angels, 


1. Con- 
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1. Concerning the firſt: Chriſt's denying us 
is otherwiſe expreſſed in Luke xiii. 27. I know 
you not, To know in ſcripture language is to 
approve ; and fo, not to know, is to reject and 
condemn. Now, who knows, how many woes 
are crowded into this one ſeritznce, I vill deny 
him It is (to ſay no more, a compendious 
expreſſion of hell, an eternity of torments com- 
priſed in a word: It is condemnation itſelf, and, 
what is moſt of all, it is condemnation from 
the mouth of a Saviour. O! the inexpreſſible 
horror that will ſeize upon a poor ſinner, when 
he ſtands arraigned at the bar of divine juſtice ! 
When he ſhall look about and ſee his accuſer, 
his Judge, the witnefles, all of them his re- 
morſeleſs adverſaries; the law impleading mer- 
cy, and the goſpel upbraiding him, the devil, 
his grand accuſer, drawing his indictment; 
numbring his fins with the greateſt exactneſs, 
and aggravating them with the cruelleſt bitter- 
neſs ; and conſcience, like a thouſand witneſſes, 
atteſting every article, flying in his face, and 
rending his very heart: And then after all, 
Chriſt, from whom only mercy could be ex- - 
pected, owning the accuſation, It will be hell 
enough to hear the ſentence ; the very promul- 
gation of the puniſhment will be part of the 
puniſhment, and anticipate the execution, If 


Peter was ſo abaſh'd when Chriſt gave him a 
look 
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look after his denial ; if there was fo much 
dread in his looks when he ſtood as priſoner, 
how much greater will it be when he fits as 
a judge? It it was ſo fearful when he looked 
his denier into repentance, what will it be 
when he ſhall look him into deſtruction? Be- 
| lieve it, when we ſhall hear an accuſation from 
an Advocate, our eternal doom from our Inter- 
ceſſor, it will convince us that a denial of Chriſt 
is ſomething more than a few tranſitory words: 
What trembling, what outcries, what aſtoniſh- 
ment will there be upon the pronouncing this 
ſentence! Every word will come upon the ſin- 
ner like an arrow ſtriking through his reins ; 
like thunder, that is heard, and conſumes at 
the ſame inſtant. Yea, it will be a denial with 
ſcorn, with taunting exprobrations; and to be 
miſerable without commiſeration, is the height 
of miſery. He that falls below pity, can fall 
no lower. Could I give you a lively repreſen- 
tation of guilt and horror on this hand, and 
paint out eternal wrath, and decypher eternal 
vengeance on the other, then might I ſhew 
you the condition of a finner hearing himſelf 
denied by Chriſt: And for thoſe, whom Chriſt 
has denied, it will be in vain to appeal to the 
Father, unleſs we can imagine that thoſe, whom 
mercy has condemned, juſtice will abſolve. 


2. For 


OL 
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2. For the circumſtance. He will deny us 
before his Father, and the holy angels. As much 
as God is more glorious than man, ſo much is 
it more glorious to be confeſſed before him, 
than before men : And ſo much glory as there 


is in being confeſſed, ſo much diſhonour there 


isin being denied. It there could be any room 
for comfort after the ſentence of damnation, it 
would be this, to be executed in ſecret, to periſh 


unobſerved. At it is ſome allay to the infamy 


of him who died ignominiouſly, to be buried 
privately, But when a man's folly muſt be ſpread 
open before the angels, and all his baſeneſs ript 
up before thoſe pure ſpirits, this will be a dou- 
ble hell: to be thruſt into utter darkneſs, only 
to be puniſhed by it, without the benefit of 
being concealed, When Chriſt ſhall compare 
himſelf, who was denied, and the thing for 
which he was denied, together, and parallel his 
merits with a luſt, and lay eternity in the ba- 
lance with a trifle, then che folly of the finner's 
choice ſhall be the greateſt ſting of his de- 
ſtruction. For a man ſhall not have the ad- 
vantage of his former ignorance and error, to 
approve his fin: Things that appeared amiable 
by the light of this world, will appear of a 
different odious hue in the clear diſcoveries of 
the next : As that which appears to be of this 
colour by a dim candle, will be found to be 
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of another, look d upon in the day. So when 
Chriſt ſhall have clear'd up mens apprehen- 


ſions about the value of things; he will pro- 


poſe that worthy prize for which he was de- 
nied : He will hold it up to open view, and 
call upon men and angels: Behold, look, here's 
the thing, here's that piece of dirt, that windy 
applauſe, that poor tranſitory pleaſure, that 
contemptible danger, for which I was di/- 
honoured, my truth diſowned, and for which, 
life, eternity, and God himſelf was ſcorned 
and trampled upon by this 'finner : Judge all 
the world, whether what he ſo deſpiſed in the 
other life, he deſerves to enjoy in this? How 
will the condemned finner then crawl forth, 
and appear in bis filth and ſhame, before that 
undefiled tribunal, like a toad or a ſnake in a 
king's preſence-chamber ? Nothing fo irkſome, 
as to have one's folly diſplay'd before the pru- 
dent : one's impurity before the pure. And 
all this, before that company ſurrounding him, 
from which he is neither able to look off, nor 
yet to look upon. A diſgrace put upon a man 
in company is unſupportable : It is heightened 
according to the greatneſs, and multiplied ac- 
cording to the number of the perſons that hear 
it. And now, as this circumſtance [before bis 
Father) fully ſpeaks the ſhame, fo likewiſe it 
ſpeaks the danger of Chriſt's then denying us. 
| For 
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For when the accuſation is heard, and the per- 
ſon ſtands convict, God is immediately lifting up 
his hand to inflict the eternal blow; and when 
Chriſt denies to exhibit a ranſom to ſtep be- 
tween the ſtroke then coming, and the ſinner, 
it muſt inevitably fall upon him, and fink his 
guilty ſoul into that deep and bottomleſs gulph 
of endleſs perdition. This therefore is the ſum 
of Chriſt's denying us before his Father, vix. 
unſupportable ſhame, unavoidable deſtruction. 

V. I proceed now to the uſes which may 
be drawn from the truths delivered. And, 

1. (Right honourable) not only the preſent 
occaſion, but even the words themſelves ſeem 
eminently to addreſs an exhortatioa to your 
honours. As for others not to deny Chriſt, is 
openly to profeſs him; ſo for you who are 
inveſted with authority, not to deny him, is to 


defend him. Know therefore, that Chriſt does 


not only defire, but demand your defence, and 
that in a double reſpect; 

(I.) In reſpe&t of his truth. (2.) Of his 
members. 

(1.) He requires, that you ſhould defend and 
confeſs him in his truth. Hereſy is a tare 
ſometimes not to be pulled up but by the civil 
magiſtrate. The words liberty of conſcience is 
much abuſed for the defence of it, becauſe not 

| well 
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well underſtood, Every man may have liberty 
of conſcience to think and judge as he pleaſes, 
but-not to vent what he pleaſes. The reaſon 
is, Becauſe conſcience bounding itſelf within 
the thoughts, is of private concernment, and 
the cognizance of theſe belong only to God: 
But when an opinion is publiſhed, it concerns 
all that hear it, and the publick being enda- 
maged by ir, it becomes puniſhable by the 
magiſtrate, to whom the care of the publick 
is intruſted,” But there is one truth that con- 
cerns both miniſtry and magiſtracy, and all ; 
which is oppoſed by thoſe who affirm, that 
none ought to govern upon the earth, but Chriſt 
in perſon : Abſurdly! as if the powers that are, 
deſtroyed his; as if a deputy were not con- 
- ſiſtent with a king; as if there were any oppo- 
ſition in ſubordination, They affirm alſo, that 
the wicked have no right to their eſtates ; but 
only the faithful, that is, themſelves, ought to 

poſſeſs the earth. And it is not to be queſtioned, 
but when they come to explain this principle, 
by putting it into execution, there will be but 
few that have eſtates at preſent, but will be 
either found, or made wicked. I ſhall not be 
ſo urgent, to preſs you to confeſs Chriſt, by 
aſſerting and owning the truth, contrary to this, 
ſince it does not only oppoſe truth, but pro- 


perty; 
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perty ; and here to deny Chriſt, would be to 
deny yourſelves in a ſenſe, which none is like 
to do. | 
(2.) Chriſt requires you to own and defend 
him in his members ; and amongſt theſe, the 
chief of them, and ſuch as moſt fall in your way, 
the miniſters; I ſay, that deſpiſed, abject, op- 
prefſed ſort of men, the miniſters, whom the 
world would make antichriſtian, and ſo de- 
prive them of heaven; and alſo {trip them of 
that poor remainder of their maintenance, and fo 
allow them no portion upon the earth. You may 
now ſpare that diſtinction of /candalous miniſters, 
when it is even made ſcandalous to be a mmfter. 
And as for their diſcouragement in the courts of 
the law, I ſhall only note this, that for theſe 
many years laſt paſt, it has been the conſtant 
obſervation of all, that if a miniſter had a 
cauſe depending in the court, it was ten to one 
but it went againſt him. I cannot believe your 
law juſtles out the goſpel ; but if it be thus 
uſed to undermine Chriſt in his ſervants, be- 
ware that ſuch judgments paſſed upon them, 
do not fetch down God's judgments upon the 
land; and that for ſuch abuſe of law, Chriſt 
does not in anger deprive both you and us of 
its uſe. (My Lords) I make no doubt, but you 
will meet with many ſuits in your courſe, in 
which the perſons we ſpeak of are concerned, 
Vo I. I, I | Ag 
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as it is eaſy to prognoſticate from thoſe many 
worthy petitions preferred againſt them, for 
which the well-affected * petitioners will one 
day receive but ſmall thanks from the court of 
heaven. But however their cauſes ſpeed in 


your tribunals, know that Chriſt himſelf will 


recognize them at a greater. And then, what 
a different face will be put upon things! When 
the uſurping, devouring N:imrods of the world 
ſhall be caſt with ſcorn on the left hand : And 
Chriſt himſelf in that great conſiſtory ſhall 
deign to ſtep down from his throne, and ſingle 
out a poor deſpiſed miniſter, and (as it were 
taking him by the hand) preſent him to, and 
openly thus confeſs him before his Father: 
Father, here is a poor ſervant of mine, who, 
for doing his duty impartially, for keeping a 
good conſcience, and teſtifying my truths in 
an hypocritical pretending age, was wrong'd, 
trod upon, ſtript of all: Father, I will, that 
there be now a diſtinction made, between ſuch 
as have owned and confeſſed me with the lots 


of the world, and thoſe that have denied, per- 


ſecuted and infulted over me: It will be in 
vain then to come and creep for mercy : and 
lay, Lord, when did we inſult over thee ? 

* Whenever any petition was put up to the parliame!! 


in the year 1653. for the taking away of tythes, the thank 
of che houſe were {till returned to them, and that by the 


name and elogy ot the weed petitioners. 
When 
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When did we ſee thee in our courts, and de- 
ſpiſed or oppreſſed thee ? Chriſt's reply will 
be then quick and ſharp: Verily, inaſmuch 
as you did it to one of theſe little, poor, de- 
ſpiſed ones, ye did it unto me. The 

2. Uſe is of information, to ſhew us the dan- 
ger as well as the baſeneſs of a daſtardly ſpirit, 
in aſſerting the intereſt and truth of Chriſt. 
Since Chriſt has made a chriſtian courſe a war- 
fare, of all men living a coward is the moſt 
unfit to make a chriſtian : Whoſe infamy is 
not ſo great, but it is ſometimes leſs than his 
peril, A coward does not always eſcape with 
diſgrace, but ſometimes alſo he loſes his life : 
Wherefore, let all ſuch know, as can enlarge 
their conſc iences like hell, and call any fintul 
compliance, Submiſſion, and ſtile a cowardly 
hlence in Chriſt's cauſe, Diſcretion and Pru- 
dence : I fay, let them know, that Chriſt will 
one day ſcorn them, and ſpit them, with their 
policy and prudence, into hell ; and then let 
them conſult, how politick they were, for a 
temporal emolument, to throw away eternuy, 


The things which generally cauſe men to deny 


Chriſt, are, either the enjoyments, or the mi- 
ſeries of this life: But, alas! at the day of 
udgment all theſe will expire; and, as one 
well obterves, what are we the better for plea- 


re, or the worſe for ſorrow, when it is paſt ? 
1 But 
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But then fin and guilt will be ſtill freſh, and 
heaven and hell will be then yet to begin. If 
ever it was ſeaſonable to preach courage in the 
deſpiſed, abuſed cauſe of Chrift, it is now, 
when his truths are reformed into nothing, 
when the hands and hearts of his faithful mi- / 
niſters are weakened, and even broke, and his 
worſhip extirpated in a mockery, that his o- 

noir may be advanced. Well, to eſtabliſh our 

hearts in duty, let us beforehand propoſe to 
ourſelves the worſt that can happen. Should 
God in his judgment ſuffer England to be tranſ- 8 
| formed into a monfter : Should the faithful be 
every Where maſſacred : Should the places ol 
learning be demoliſhed, and our colleges re- 
| duced (not only as * one in his zeal would 
l have it) to three, but to none; yer, aſſuredly, 
| hell is worſe than all this, and is the portion 
of fuch as deny Chriſt: Wherefore, let our 
diſcouragements be what they will, loſs o. 
places, loſs of citares, loſs of life and relations 
yet {till this ſentence ſtands ratified in the de- 
crees of heaven, Curſed be that man, that for an 
6} theſe ſhall deſert the truth, and deny his Lord. 


* U.C. a colonel of the army, the perfidious cauſe 0! 
Perruddock's death, and ſome time after high-ſheriff of 
U<ford/vire, openly and frequently athrmed the uſeleſinc!: 
of the Univerſities, and that three colleges were ſufficicn' 
| | % anfwer the occalions of the nation, for the breeding 0! 
| mon up to learning, fo far as it was either neceſſary 0: 
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Aſter this thing Jeroboam returned not 
from his evil way, but made again of 
the loweſt of the people prieſts of the 
high places. Whoſoever would, he con- 


ſecrated him, and he became one of the 


prieſts of the high places. And this 
thing became fin unto the houſe of 
Jeroboam, even to cut it off, and to 


deſtroy it from off the face of the earth. 


EROBOAM (from the name of a 
perſon become the character of impiety) 
is reported to poſterity eminent, or rather 
infamous, for two things; uſurpation of go- 
vernment, and innovation of religion. Tis 


I 4. : Con- 
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confeſſed, the former is expreſly ſaid to have 
been from God ; but ſince God may order, and 
diſpoſe, what he does not approve; and uſe the 
wickedneſs of men, while he forbids it; the 
deſign of the firſt cauſe does not excuſe the 
malignity of the ſecond: And therefore, the 
advancement and ſceptre of Jeroboam was in 
that ſenſe only the work of God, in which it 


is ſaid, Amos ili. 6. That there is no evil in the 


city which the Lord hath not done. But from 
his attempts upon the civil power, he procecds 
to innovate God's worſhip ; and from the ſub- 
jection of mens bodies and eſtates, to enſlave 
their conſciences, as knowing, that true reli- 
gion is no friend to an unjull title. Such was 
afterwards the way of Mahomet, to the tyrant 


to join the impoſtor, and what he had got by 


the ſword to confirm by the Alcorn : railing 
his empire upon two pillars, conqueſt, and 
inſpiration. Teroboam being thus advanced, 
and thinking policy the beſt piety, though in- 
deed in nothing ever more befooled; the nature 
of ſin being not only to defile, but to infatuate. 
In the xith chapter, and the 27th verſe, he 
thus argues; If this people go up to do ſacrifice 
in the houſe of the Lord at Jeruſalem, then ſhall 
be heart of this people turn again unto their 
Lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and 
they ſhall kill me, and go again unto Rehoboam 


Ang 


On 
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king of Judah, As if he ſhould have faid : 
The true worſhip of God, and the converſe of 
thoſe that uſe it, diſpoſe men to a conſiderate 
lawful ſubjection. And therefore I muſt take 
another courſe: My practice muſt not be bet- 
ter than my title; what was won by force, 
muſt be continued by deluſion. Thus fin is 
uſually ſeconded with fin : And a man ſeldom 
commits one fin to pleaſe, but he commits 
another to defend himſelf. As tis frequent for 
the adulterer to commit murder to conceal the 
ſhame of his adultery, But let us ſee Jero- 
boam's politick procedure in the next verſe. 
IV hereupon the king took counſel, and made two 
calves of gold, and faid unto them, It is doo 
| much for you to go up to Jeruſalem, behold thy 
| gods, O Iſrael. As if he had made ſuch an 
edict: I Jeroboam, by the advice of my coun- 
cl, conſidering the great diſtance of the temple, 
| and the great charges that poor people are put 
to in going thither ; as alſo the intolerable bur- 
then of paying the firſt-fruits and tythes to the 
| priefl, have conſidered of a way that may be 
more eaſy, and leſs burthenſome to the people, 
4 as alſo more comfortable to the prieſts themſelves ; 
/ and therefore ſtrictly enjoin, that none henceforth 
; preſune to repair to the temple at Jeruſalem, 
1 eſpecially ſince God is not tied to any place or 
1 form of worſhip ; as alſs, becauſe the devotion of 
U men 
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men is apt to be clogged by ſuch ceremonies; 


therefore both for the eaſe of the people, as well 


as for the advancement of religion, we require 
and command, that all henceforth forbear going 
up to Jeruſalem. Queſtionleſs theſe, and ſuch 
other reaſons the impoſtor uſed, to inſinuate 
his devout idolatry. And thus the calves werc 
ſer up, to which oxen muſt be ſacrificed ; the 
God and the ſacrifice out of the ſame herd. 
And becauſe 1/rael was not to return to Egypt, 
Egypt was brought back to them: That is 
the Egyptian way of worſhip, the Apis, or 
Serapis, which was nothing but the image of 
a calf or ox, as is clear from moſt hiſtorians. 
Thus Feroboam having procured his people gods, 
the next thing was to provide prieſts. Here- 
upon to the calves he adds a commiſſion for 


the approving, trying, and admitting the ra(- 


cality and loweſt of the people to miniſter in 
that ſervice : Such as kept cattle, with a little 
change of their office, were admitted to make 
oblations to them. And doubtleſs, beſides the 
approbation of theſe, there was a commiſſion 


alſo to vgjef ſuch of the prieſts and levites of 


God, as being too ceremoniouſly addicted to 
the temple, would not ſerve Feroboam, before 
God, nor worſhip his calves for their gold, 
nor approve thoſe two glittering ſins for any 


reaſon of ſtate whatſoever, Having now per- 


fected 


fected divine worſhip, and prepared both gods 
and prieſts ; in the next place, that he might 


} the better teach his falſe prieſts the way of 


their new worſhip, he begins the ſervice him- 
ſelf, and fo countenances by his example, what 
he had enjoyned by his command, in the 
71th ver. of this chapter; And Jeroboam /?ood 
by the altar to burn incenſe. Burning of incenſe 
was then the miniſterial office, amongſt them, 
as preaching 1s now amongſt us. So that to 
repreſent to you the nature of Feroboam!'s 
action; it was, as if in a chriſtian nation the 
chief governour ſhould authorize and encou- 
rage all the ſcum and refuſe of the people to 
preach, and call them to the miniſtry by uſing 
to * preach, and invade the miniſterial function 
himſelf, But Jeroboam reſted not here, but 
while he was buſy in his work, and a prophet 
immediately ſent by God declares againſt his 
idolatry, he endeavours to ſeize upon and com- 
mit him ; in ver. 4. He held forth his hand 
from the altar, and ſaid, Lay hold of bim. Thus 
we have him compleating his fin, and by a 


ftrange impoſition of hands perſecuting the true 


prophets, as well as ordaining falſe. But it 
was a natural tranſition, and no ways wonder- 
ful to fee him, who ſtood affronting God with 


Cromwell (a lively copy of Jeroboam) did fo. 
falſe 
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falſe incenſe in the right hand, perſecuting 
with the left, and abetting the idolatry of one 
arm with the violence of the other. Now if 
we lay all theſe things together, and conſider 
the parts, riſe, and degrees of his ſin, we ſhal! 
find, that it was not for nothing, that the Spirir 
of God ſo frequently and bitterly in Scripture 
ſtigmatizes this perſon ; for it repreſents him, 
firſt incroaching upon the civil government, 
thence changing that of the church, debaſing 
the office, that God had made ſacred ; intro- 
ducing a falſe way of worſhip, and deſtroying 
the true. And in this we have a full and 
fair deſcription of a foul thing, that is, of an 
uſurper, and an impoſtor : or, to uſe one word 
more comprehenſive than both, of Jeroboam 
the ſon of Nebat who made Iſrael to ſin. 

From the ſtory and practice of Feroboam, we 
might gather theſe obſervations : 


I. That God ſometimes puniſhes a notorious 
ſin, by ſuffering the ſinner to fall into a worſe, 
Thus God puniſhed the rebellion of the 


Ihaclites, by permitting them to fall into ido- 
latry. 


II. There is nothing fo abſurd, but may be 


obtruded upon the vulgar under pretence of 


religion, 


Certainly. 


7 


he 


v. 
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Certainly, otherwiſe a golden calf could never 


have been made, either the object, or the means 
of divine worſhip. 


III. Sin, eſpecially that of perverting God's 
worſhip, as it leaves a guilt upon the ſoul, ſo it 
perpetuates a blot upon the name. 

Hence nothing ſo frequent, as for the Spirit 
of God to expreſs wicked, irreligious kings, by 
comparing them to Ahab or Feroboam. It 
being uſual to make the firſt and moſt eminent 
in any kind, not only the ſtandard for compa- 
riſon, . but alſo the rule of expreſſion. 


But I ſhall infiſt only upon the words of the 
text, and what ſhall be drawn from thence. 
There are two things in the words that may 
ſeem to require explication. 

1. What is meant by the high places. 

2. What, by the conſecration of the prieſts. 

1. Concerning the high places. The uſe of 
theſe in the divine worſhip was general and 
ancient; and as Dionyſius Voſſius obſerves in his 
notes upon Moſes Maimonides, the firſt way 
that was uſed, long before temples were either 
built, or thought lawful. The reaſon of this 
ſeems to be, becauſe thote places could not be 
thought to ſhut up, or confine the immenſity 
of God, as they ſuppoſed an houſe did; and 
withal gave his worſhippers a nearer approach 

to 
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to heaven by their height. Hence we read that 
the Samaritans worſhipped upon mount Geri. 
21m, John iv. 20. And Samuel went up to the 
high place to ſacrifice, 1 Sam. ix. 14. And 
Solomon facrificed at the high place in Grbeon, 
1 Kings iii. 1, Yea, the temple itſelf was at 
length built upon a mount or high. place, 
2 Chron. 111. 1, You will fay then, Why are 
theſe places condemned ? I anſwer, That the 
uſe of them was not condemned, as abſolutely 


and always unlawful in itſelf, but only after 


the temple was built, and that God had pro- 
feſſed to put his name in that place, and no 
other: Therefore, what was lawful in the 
practice of Samuel and Solomon before the tem- 
ple was in being, was now deteſtable in Fero- 
boam, fince that was conſtituted by God the 
only place for his worſhip. To bring this con- 
{ideration to the times of chriſtianity : Becauſe 
the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians preached 
in houſes, and had only private meetings in 
regard they were under perſecution, and had 
no churches ; this cannot warrant the practice 
of thoſe now-a-days, nor a toleration of them, 
that prefer houſes before churches, and a con- 
venticle before the congregation. 

2. For the ſecond thing, which is the con- 
ſecration of the prieſts ; it ſeems to have been 


correſpondent to ordination in the chriſtian 
church, 
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church. Idolaters themſelves were not fo far 
gone, as to venture upon the prieſthood without 
conſecration and a call. To ſhew all the ſolem- 
nities of this, would be tedious, and here unne- 
ceſſary: The Hebrew word which we render 
'0 conſecrate, ſignifies to fill the hand, which 
indeed imports the manner of conlecration, 


| which was done by filling the hand : for the 


prieſt cut a piece of the ſacrifice, and put it 
into the hands of him that was to be conſe- 
crated ; by which ceremony he received right 
to ſacrifice, and ſo became a prieſt. As our 
ordination in the chriſtian church is ſaid ro have 
been heretofore tranſacted by the biſhop's deli- 
vering of the bible into the hands of him that 
was to be ordained, whereby he received power 
miniſterially to diſpenſe the myſteries contained 
in it, and fo was made a preſbyter. Thus much 
Driefly concerning conſecration, 

There remains nothing elſe to be explained 
in the words: I ſhall therefore now draw forth 
the ſenſe of them into theſe two propoſitions. 

I. The ſureſt means to ftrengthen, or the rea» 
tieft to ruin the civil power, is either te eftaviiſh 


or deflroy the worſhip of God in the right excr- 


ciſe of religion. 


II. The next and moſt eſtectual way to deſtroy 
religion, is to embaſe the teachers and diſpenſers 
Hit. 


Of 
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Of both theſe in their order. 

For the proſecution of the former we are to 
ſhew, 

1. The truth of the aſſertion, that it is ſo. 

2. The reaſon of the aſſertion, why and 
whence it is ſo. 

1. For the truth of it: It is abundantly 
evinced from all records both of divine and 
prophane hiſtory, in which he that runs may 
read the ruin of the ſtate in the deſtruction of 
the church ; and that not only portended by it, 
as its ſign, but alſo inferred from it, as its 
cauſe. 

2, For the reaſon of the point ; it may be 
drawn _ 

(1.) From the judicial proceeding of God, 
the Great King of Kings, and Supreme Ruler 
of the Univerle ; who, for his commands 1; 
indeed careful, but for his worſhip jealous : 
And therefore in ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, 
by a ſecret and irreſiſtible power, countermands 
their deepeſt project, ſplits their counſels, and 
{mites their molt refined policies with fruſtra- 
tion and a curſe ; being reſolved that the king- 
doms of the world ſhall fall down before him, 
cither in his Adoration, or their own Confu- 
fon. 

(2.) The reaſon of the doctrine may be draw! 


from the neceſfary dependance of the very prin- 
ciples 
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ciples of government upon religion. And this 
I thall purſue more fully. The great buſineſs 
of government is to procure obedience, and 
keep off diſobedience : the great ſprings upon 
which thoſe two move, are rewards and pu- 
niſhments, anſwering the two ruling affections 
of man's mind, hope and fear. For ſince there 
is a natural oppoſition between the judgment 
and the appetite, the former reſpecting what 
is honeſt, the latter what is pleaſing; which 
two qualifications ſeldom concur in the ſame 
thing, and fince withal, man's deſign in every 
action is delight; therefore to render things 
honeſt alſo practicable, they mult be firſt repre- 
ſented deſireable, which cannot be, but by pro- 
poſing honeſty cloathed with pleaſure ; and 
ſince it preſents no pleaſure to the ſenſe, it 
muſt be fetcht from the apprehenſion of a fu- 
ture reward: For queſtionleſs duty moves not 
ſo much upon command as promiſe. Now 
therefore, that which propoſes the greateſt and 
moſt ſuitable rewards to obedience, and the 
greateſt terror and puniſhments to diſobedi- 
ence, doubtleſs is the moſt likely to enforce 
one, and prevent the other. But it 1s religion 
that does this, which to happineſs and miſery 
Joins eternity. And theſe, ſuppoſing the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, which philoſophy indeed 
conjectures, but only religion proves, or (which 
Vol. I. K is 
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is as good) perſuades : I ſay theſe two things, 
eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting 
with a perſuaſion that the foul is immortal, are 
without controverſy, of all others, the firſt the 
moſt defireable, and the latter the moſt hor- 
r:ble to human apprehenſion. Were it not for 
theſe, civil government were not able to ſtand 
before the prevailing {wing of corrupt nature, 
which would know no honeſty but advantage, no 
duty but in pleaſure, nor any law but its own 
will. Were not theſe frequently thunder'd into 
the underſtandings of men, the magiſtrate might 
enact, order, and proclaim ; proclamations 
might be hung upon walls and poſts, and there 
they might hang, ſeen and deſpiſed, more like 
malefaCtors, than laws: But when religion 
binds them upon the conſcience, conſcience 
will either perſuade or terrify men into their 
practice. For put the caſe, a man knew, and 
that upon ſure grounds, that he might do an 
advantageous murder or robbery, and not 
he diſcovered; what human laws could hinder 
him, which, he knows, cannot inflict any pe- 
nalty, where he can make no diſcovery ? But 
religion aſſures him, that no fin, though con- 
cealed from human eyes, can either eſcape 
God's ſight in this world, or his vengeance 1n 
the other. Put the caſe alſo, that men looked 


upon death without fear, in which ſenſe it is 
nothing 
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nothing, or at moſt very little; ceaſing, while 
it is endured, and probably without. pain, for 


it ſeizes upon the vitals, and benumbs the 


ſenſes, and where there js no ſenſe, there can 
be no pain. I ſay, if while a man is acting 
his will towards fin, he ſhould alſo thus act 
his reaſon to deſpiſe death, where would be 
the terror of the magiſtrate, who can neither 
threaten or inflict any more ? Hence an old 
malefactor in his execution, at the gallows 
made no other confeſſion but this, that he had 
very jocundly paſs'd over his life in ſuch courſes, 
and he that would not for fifty years pleaſure 
endure half an hour's pain, deſerved to die a 
worſe death than himſelf. Queſtionleſs this 
man was not ignorant before, that there were 
ſuch things as laws, aſſizes, and gallows ; but 
had he conſidered and believed the terrors of 
another world, he might probably have found 
a fairer paſſage out of this. If there was not a 
miniſter in every pariſh, you would quickly 
find cauſe to increaſe the number of conſtables: 
And if the churches were not employed to be 
places to hear God's law, there would be need 
of them to be priſons for the breakers of the 
laws of men. Hence 'tis obſervable, that the 
tribe of Levi had not one place or portion to- 
gether like the reſt of the tribes: But becauſe 
it was their office to diſpenſe religion, they 
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were diffuſed over all the tribes, that they might 
be continually preaching to the reſt their duty 
to God; which is the moſt effectual way to 
diſpoſe them to obedience to man: For he 
that truly fears God cannot deſpiſe the magi- 
ſtrate. Vea, ſo near is the connexion between 
the civil ſtate, and religious, that heretofore, 
if you look upon well regulated, civilized hea- 
then nations, you will find the Government and 
the Prieſthood united in the fame perſon : 
Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique ſacerdos 
En. z. ver. 80, It under the true worſhip of 
God: Melchiſedech k:ng of Salem, and prieſ 
of the moſt high God, Heb. vii. 1. And after. 
wards Moſes, (whom as we acknowledge a 
a pious, ſo atheifts themſelves will confeſs to 
have been a wiſe prince) he, when he took 
the kingly government upon himſelf, by his 
own choice, ſeconded by divine inſtitution, 
veſted the prieſtbood in his brother Aaron, both 
whoſe concernments were ſo coupled, that if 
nature had not, yet their religions, nay, their 
civil intereſts would have made them brothers. 
And it was once the deſign of the emperor of 
Germany, Maximilian the firſt, to have Joined 
the popedom and the empire together, and to 
have got himſelf choſen pope, and by that 
- means derived the papacy to ſucceeding em- 


perors. Had he effected it, doubtleſs there 
would 
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would not have been ſuch ſcuffſes between them 
and the biſhop of Rome ; the civil intereſt of 
the ſtate would not have been undermined 
by an adverſe intereſt, managed by the ſpeci- 
ous and potent pretences of religion. And to 
ſee, even amongſt us, how theſe two are united, 
how the former is upheld by the latter: The 
magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own office 
dexterouſly, but by acting the miniſter : Hence 
it is, that judges of aſſizes find it neceſſary in 
their charges ro uſe pathetical diſcourſes of 
conſcience ; and if it were not for the ſway of 
this, they would often loſe the beſt evidence in 
the world againſt malefactors, which is confeſ- 
hon: For no man would confeſs and be hanged 
here, but to avoid being damned hereafter, 
Thus I have, in general, ſhewn the utter inabi- 
lity of the magiſtrate to attain the ends of go- 
vernment, without the aid of religion, Bur it 
may be here replied, that many are not at all 
moved with arguments drawn from hence, or 
with the happy or miſerable ſtate of the ſoul 
after death; and therefore this avails little to 
procure obedience, and conſequently to advance 
government. I anſwer by conceſſion, That this 
Is true of Epicures, Atheiſts, and ſome pre- 
tended Philoſophers, who have ſtifled the no- 
tions of Deity, and the ſoul's immortality ; but 
ite unprepoſſeſſed on the one hand, and the 
K 3 well- 
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well- diſpoſed on the other, who, both toge- 
ther, make much the major part of the world, 
are very apt to be affected with a due fear of 
theſe things; and religion accommodating itſelf 
to the generality, though not to every parti- 
cular temper, ſufficiently ſecures government : 
Inaſmuch as that ſtands or falls according to 
the behaviour of the multitude. And whatſo- 
ever conſcience makes the generality obey, to 
that prudence will make the reſt conform : 


Wherefore, having proved the dependence of ta 
government upon religion, I ſhall now demon- it 
ſtrate, that the ſafety of government depends bu 
upon the truth of religion. Falſe religion is, bu 
in its nature, the greateſt bane and deſtruction to 
to government in the world. The reaſon is, ca 
becauſe whatſoever is falſe, is alſo weak. Ens Re 
and verum in philoſophy are the ſame; and ſo * 
much as any religion has of falſity, it loſes of of 
ſtrength and exiſtence. Falſity gains authority obe 
only from ignorance, and therefore is in danger rev 
to be known; for from being falſe, the next pal 
immediate ſtep is to be known to be ſuch. And the 
what prejudice this would be to the civil go- 2 
this 


vernment, is apparent, if men ſhould be awed 
into obedience, and affrighted from fin by the 
rewards and puniſhments, propoſed to them and 
in ſuch a religion, which afterwards ſhould be hole 
detected, and found a mere falſity and cheat; F abr 
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for if one part be but found to be falſe, it will 
make the whole ſuſpicious. And men will then 
not only caſt off obedience to the civil magi- 
ſtrate, but they will do it with diſdain and rage, 
that they have been deceived ſo long, and 
brought to do that out of conſcience, which 
was impoſed upon them out of deſign: For tho 
men are often willingly deceived, yet ſtill it 
muſt be under an opinion of being inſtructed. 
Though they love the deception, yet they mor- 
tally hate it under that appearance: Therefore 
it is no ways ſafe for a magiſtrate, who is to 
build his dominion upon the fears of men, to 
build thoſe fears upon a falſe religion. Tis not 
to be doubted, but the abſurdity of Jeroboam's 
calves made many 1/rae/ztes turn ſubjects to 
Rehoboam's government, that they might be 
proſelytes to his religion. Herein the weakneſs 
of the Turkiſh religion appears, that it urges 
obedience upon the promiſe of ſuch abſurd 
rewards, as that, afier death, they ſhould have 
palaces, gardens, beautiful women, with all 
the luxury that could be: As if thoſe things, 
that were the occaſions and incentives of fin in 
this world, could be the rewards of holineſs in 
the other: Beſides many other inventions, falſe 
and abſurd, that are like ſo many chinks and 
holes to diſcover the rottenneſs of the whole 
"bricks. when God ſhall be pleaſed to give 
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light to diſcover and open their reaſons to 
diſcern them. But you will ſay, What govern- 
ment more ſure and abſolute than the 7 urkiſh, 
and yet what religion more falſe? Therefore 
certainly government may ſtand ſure and ſtrong, 
be the religion profeſſed never fo abſurd. I 
anſwer, that it may be ſo by accident, through 
the ſtrange peculiar temper, and groſs i 1gno- 
rance of a people, as we ſee it happens in the 
Turks, the beſt part of whoſe policy, ſuppoſing 
the abſurdity of their religion, is this, that they 
prohibit ſchools of learning; for this hinders 
knowledge and diſputes, which ſuch a religion 
would not bear. But ſuppofe we, that the learn- 
ing of theſe weſtern nations were as great there, 
as here, and the Alcoran as common to them 
as the Bible to us, that they might have free 
recourſe to ſearch and examine the flaws and fol. 
lies of it, and withal, that they were of as inqui- 
ſitive a temper as we: And who knows, but as 
there are viciſſitudes in the government, ſo there 
may happen the ſame alſo in the temper of a na- 
tion? If this ſhould come to pats, where would 
be their religion? And then let every one judge, 
whether the arcana imperii and religions would 
not fall together? They have begun to totter 
already ; 17 Mabomet having promiſed to come 
and viſit his followers, and tranſlate them to 


paradiſe, after a thouſand years, this being ex- 
pred, 
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pired, many of the Perſians began to doubt and 
ſmell the cheat, till the muftz, or chief prieſt, 
told them, that it was a miſtake in the figure, 
and aſſured them, that upon more diligent ſur- 
vey of the records, he found it two thouſand, 
inſtead of one. When this is expired, perhaps 
they will not be able to renew the fallacy. I 
ſay therefore, that though this government 
continues firm in the exerciſe of a falſe reli- 
gion, yet this is by accident, through the pre- 
ſent genius of the people, which may change: 
But this does not prove, but that the nature of 
ſuch a religion (of which we only now ſpeak) 
tends to ſubvert and betray the civil power. 
Hence Macbiavel himſelf, in his animadver- 
ſions upon Livy, makes it appear, that the 
weakneſs of Italy, which was once fo ſtrong, 
was cauſed by the corrupt practices of the pa- 
pacy, in depraving and miſuſing religion to 
that purpoſe, which he, though himſelf a 
papiſt, ſays, could not have happened, had the 
chriſtian religion been kept in its firſt and na- 
tive ſimplicity. Thus much may ſuffice for 
the clearing of the firſt propoſition, 

The inferences from hence are two. 

I, If government depends upon religion, 
then this ſhews the peſtilential deſign of thoſe 
that attempt to disjoin the civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal intereſt, ſetting the latter wholly out of the 
| tuition 
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tuition of the former. But 'tis clear, that the 
fanaticks know no other ſtep to the magiſtracy, 
but through the ruin of the miniſtry. There 
is a great analogy between the body natural and 
politick; in which the eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual 
part juſtly ſupplies the part of the ſoul, and the 
violent ſeparation of this from the other, does 


as certainly infer death and diſſolution, as the 


disjunction of the body and the ſoul in the 
natural ; for when this once departs, it leaves 
the body of the commonwealth a carcaſs, noi- 
ſome, and expoſed to be devoured by birds of 
prey. The miniſtry will be one day found, 
according to Chriſt's word, the ſalt of the earth, 
the only thing that keeps ſocieties of men from 
ſtench and corruption. Theſe two intereſts 
are of that nature, that tis to be feared they 
cannot be divided, but they will alſo prove 
oppolite; and not reſting in a bare diverſity, 
quickly riſe into a contrariety, Theſe two are 
to the ſtate, what the elements of fire and 
water to the body, which united, compoſe, 
ſeparated, deſtroy it. I am not of the papiſts 
opinion, who would make the ſpiritual above 
the civil ſtate in power as well as dignity, but 
rather ſubject it to the civil; yet thus much I 
dare affirm, that the civil, which is ſuperior, is 
upheld and kept up in being by the eccleſiaſti- 
cal and inferior; as it is in a building, where 
the 
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the upper part is ſupported by the lower; the 
church reſembling the foundation, which in- 
deed is the loweſt part, but the moſt conſider- 
able. The magiſtracy cannot ſo much protect 
the miniſtry, but the miniſters may do more 
in ſerving the magiſtrate. A taſte of which 
truth you may take from the holy war, to 
which how faſt and eagerly did men go, when 
the prieſt perſuaded them, that whoſoever died 
in that expedition, was a martyr? Thoſe that 
will not be convinced what a help this is to the 
magiſtracy, would find how conſiderable it is, 
if they ſhould chance to claſh; this would cer- 
tainly eat out the other, For the magiſtrate 
cannot urge obedience upon ſuch potent 
grounds, as the miniſter, if ſo diſpoſed, can urge 
diſobedience. As for inſtance, if my governor 
ſhould command me to do a thing, or I muſt 
die, or forfeit my eſtate ; and the miniſter ſteps 
in, and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin 
my ſoul, it I obey that command, tis eaſy to 
ſee a greater force in this perſuaſion from the 
advantage of its ground. And if divines once 
begin to curſe Meroz, we ſhall ſee that Levi 
can uſe the ſword as well as Simeon; and al- 
though miniſters do not handle, yet they can 
employ it. This ſhews the imprudence, as 
well as the danger of the civil magiſtrate's ex- 


aſperating thoſe that can fire mens conſciences 
| | againſt 
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againſt him, and arm his enemies with reli- 
gion. For I have read heretofore of ſome, that 
having conceived an irreconcilable hatred of 
the civil magiſtrate, prevailed with men ſo far, 
that they went to refiſt him even out of con- 
ſcience, and a full perſuaſion and dread upon 
their ſpirits, that, not to do it, “ were to deſert 
God, and conſequently to incur damnation. Now 
when mens rage is both heightned and ſancti- 
fied by conſcience, the war will be fierce; for 
what is done out of conſcience, is done with 
the utmoſt activity. And then Campanella 
ſpeech to the king of Spain will be found true, 
religio ſemper vicit, preſertim armata: Which 
ſentence deſerves ſeriouſly to be conſidered by 
all governors, and timely to be underſtood, leſt 
it comes to be felt. 

2. If the ſafety of government is founded 
upon the truth of religion, then this ſhews the 
danger of any thing that may make even the 
true religion ſuſpected to be falſe. To be falte, 
and to be thought falſe, is all one in reſpect of 
men, who act not according to truth, but ap- 
prehenſion. As on the contrary, a falſe reli- 
gion, while apprehended true, has the force 
and efficacy of truth, Now there is nothing 
more apt to induce men to a ſuſpicion of any 
religion, than frequent innovation and change: 
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For 
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For fince the object of religion, God; the ſub- 
ject of it, the ſoul of man; and the buſineſs of 
it, truth, is always one and the fame; variety 
and novelty is a juſt preſumption of falſity. It 
argues ſickneſs and diſtemper in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when a man is continually 
turning and toſſing from one fide to the other. 
The wiſe Romans ever dreaded the leaſt inno- 
vation in religion: Hence we find the advice 
of Mæcenas to Auguſtus Ceſar, in Dion Caſ- 
ius, in the 524 book, where he counſels him 
to deteſt and perſecute all innovators of divine 
worſhip, not only as contemners of the gods, 
but as the moſt pernicious diſturbers of the 
ſtate: For when men venture to make changes 
in things ſacred, it argues great boldneſs with 
Goc, and this naturally imports little belief of 
him ; which if the people once perceive, they 
will take their creed alſo, not from the magi- 
ſtrate's laws, but his example. Hence in Eng- 
land, where religion has been ſtill purifying, 
and hereupon almoſt always in the fire and 
the furnace; atheiſts and irreligious perſons 
have took no ſmall advantage from our chan- 
ges. For in king Edward the ſixth's time, the 
divine worſhip was twice altered in two new 
liturgies. In the firſt of queen Mary, the pro- 
teſtant religion was perſecuted with fire and 


faggot, by law and publick counſel of the ſame 
perſons, 
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perſons who had ſo lately eſtabliſhed it. Upon 
the coming in of queen Elizabeth, religion was 
changed again, and within a few days the pub- 
lick council of the nation made it death for a 
prieſt to convert any man to that religion, 
which before with ſo much eagerneſs of zeal 
had been reſtored. So that is obſerved by an 
author, that in the ſpace of twelve years, there 
were four changes about religion made in Eng- 
land, and that by the publick council and au- 
thority of the realm ; which were more than 
were made by any chriſtian ſtate throughout the 
world, ſo ſoon one after another, in the ſpace 
of fifteen hundred years before. Hence it is, 
that the enemies of God take occaſion to blaſ- 
pheme, and call our religion Sratiſin. And now 
adding to the former, thoſe many changes that 
have happened ſince, I am afraid we ſhall not 
ſo eaſily claw off that name; nor, though we 
may ſatisfy our own conſciences in what we 
profeſs, be able to repel and clear off the objec- 
tions of the rational world about us, which not 
being intereſted in our changes as we are, will 
not judge of them as we judge; but debate them 
by impartial reaſon, by the nature of the thing, 
the general practice of the church; againſt 
which zew lights, ſudden impulſes of the Spirit, 
extraordinary Calls, will be but weak argu- 


ments to prove any thing but the madneſs of 
thoſe 
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thoſe that uſe them, and that the church muſt 
needs wither, being blaſted with ſuch inſpira- 
tions, We ſee therefore how fatal and ridicu- 
lous innovations in the church are: And in- 
deed when changes are ſo frequent, it is not 
properly religion, but faſhion. This, I think, 
we may build upon as a ſure ground, that 
where there 1s continual change, there is great 
ſhew of uncertainty, and uncertainty in reli- 
gion is a ſhrewd motive, if not to deny, yet to 
doubt of its truth. 

Thus much for the firſt doctrine. I proceed 
now to the ſecond, viz, That the next, and moſt 
effeftual way to deſtroy religion, is to embaſe the 
teachers and diſpenſers of it. In the handling 
of this I ſhall ſhew, 

1. How the diſpenſers of religion, the mini- 
ſters of the word, are embaſed or rendered vile. 

2. How the embaſing or vilifying chem! is a 
means to deſtroy religion. 

1. For the firſt of theſe, the miniſters and 
diſpenſers of the word are rendered baſe or vile 
two ways; 

(1.) By diveſting them of all temporal privi- 
leges and advantages, as inconſiſtent with their 
calling. It is ſtrange, ſince the prieſt's office 
heretofore was always ſplendid, and almoſt regal, 
that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 


to make it low and ſordid. So that the ule of 
the 
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the word miniſter is brought down to the literal 
ſignification of it, a ſervant : For now to ſerve 
and to miniſter, ſervile and miniſterial, are 
terms equivalent. But in the old teſtament the 
ſame word ſignifies a prieſt, and a prince, or 
chief ruler : Hence, though we tranſlate it prieſt 
of On (Gen. xli. 45.) and prieft of Midian 
(Exod. iii. 1.) and as it is with the people, jo 
with the prieft, Iſa. xxiv. 2. Junius and Tremel- 
lius render all theſe places, not by /acerdos, prieſt, 
but by præ ſes, that is, a prince, or, at leaſt, a 
chief counſellor, or miniſter of ſtate. And it is 
ſtrange, that the name ſhould be the ſame, 
when the nature of the thing is ſo exceeding 
different. The like alſo may be obſerved in 
other languages, that the moſt illuſtrious titles 
are derived from things ſacred, and belonging 
to the worſhip of God. Tear was the title 
of the chriſtian Cæſars, correſpondent to the 
Latin Auguſtus ; and it is derived from the ſame 
word that o&Sa5o uae, cultus, res ſacra, or ſacrifi- 
cium, And it is uſual in our language to make 
ſacred an epithet to majeſty; there was a cer- 
tain royalty in things ſacred. Hence the apoſtle, 
who, I think, was no enemy to the ſimplicity 
of the goſpel, ſpeaks of a royal prieſthood, 
1 Pet. ii. 9. which ſhews at leaſt, that there is 
no contradiction or impiety in thoſe terms. In 


old time, before che placing this office only in 
the 
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the line of Aaron, the head of the family, and 
firſt-born offered ſacrifice for the reſt ; that is, 
was their prieſt. And we know, that ſuch rule 
and dignity belonged at firſt ro the maſters of 
families, that they had jus vite & necis, juriſ- 
diction and power of life and death in their own 
family ; and from hence was derived the begin- 
ning of kingly government, a king being only 
a civil head, or maſter of a politick family, the 
whole people; ſo that we ſee the fame was the 
foundation of the royal and ſacerdotal dignity. 
As for the dignity of this office among the 
Jews, it is ſo pregnantly ſet forth in holy writ, 
that it is unqueſtionable. Kings and prieſts are 
ſtill mentioned together, Lam. ii. 6. The Lord 
bath deſpiſed, in the indignation of his anger, the 
ling and the prieſt, Hol. v. 2. Hear, O prieſts, 
and give ear, O houſe of the king, Deut. xxvii. 12. 
And the man that doth preſumptuouſly, and will 
not hearken unto the prieſt, that ſtandeth there 
to miniſter before the Lerd thy God, or unto the 
judge, even that man ſhall die. Hence Paul, 
together with a blow, received this reprehen- 
fon, Acls xxiii. 4. Revileſt thou God's high- 
prieft? And Paul in the next verſe does not de- 
fend himſelf, by pleading an extraordinary mo- 
tion of the Spirit, or that he was ſent to reform 
the church, and might therefore lawfully vility 
the prieſthood, and all ſacred orders; but in the 
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. 
th verſe he makes an excuſe, and that from / 
ignorance, the only thing that could take away F 
the fault; namely, that he knew not that he 1 
was the higb-prieſt, and ſubjoins a reaſon which 1 
farther advances the truth here defended : For qi 


it is written, thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the hy 
ruler of thy people. To holy writ we might i 
add the teſtimony of Joſephus, of next autho- 
rity to it in things concerning the Jews, who 
in ſundry places of his hiſtory, ſets forth the 
dignity of the prieſts; and in his ſecond book 
againſt Apron the grammarian, has theſe words, 
TA!TW TEy djpupioCnls pv S oi irc; ett cr 
Dae, the prieſts were conſtituted judges of al 
doubtful cauſes, Hence Juin alſo, in his 36t 
book, has this, Semper apud Fudæos mos fult, 
ut eoſdem reges & ſacerdotes haberent, Though 
this is falſe, that they were always ſo, yet it 
argues, that they were ſo frequently, and that 
the diſtance berween them was not great. To WJ Per 
the Jews we may join the Egyptians, the firli of tl 
maſters of learning and philoſophy. Syneſzs, 
in his 57th epiſt. having ſhewn the general 
practice of antiquity, 5 @zAu yeorG. ivelue T5: judg 
Ur lei Te V xcaras, gives an inſtance 1! lit 
the Jews and Agyptians, who for many ages Ila 
L777 T av ſeg wv {GaoiAw0 now, had no othe 
kings but prieſts. Next, we may take a vie. 


of the practice of the Romans: Numa Pompi 
hins 
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lius, who civilized the fierce Romans, is re- 
ported, in the firſt book of Livy, ſometimes 
to have performed the prieſt's office himſelf, 
Tum ſacerdotibus creandis animum adjecit, 
quanquam ipſe plurima ſacra obibat ; but when 
he made prieſts, he gave them a dignity almoſt 
the ſame with himſelf, And this honour con- 
tinued together with the valour and prudence 
of that nation: For the ſucceſs of the Romans 
did not extirpate their religion ; the college of 
the prieſts being in many things exempted even 
from the juriſdiction of the Senate, afterwards 
the ſupreme power. Hence Juvenal, in his 
24 /at, mentions the prieſthood of Mars, as 
one of the moſt honourable places in Rome. 
And Julius Cæſar, who was choſen prieſt in 
his private condition, thought it not below him 
to continue the ſame office when he was created 
abſolute governor of Rome, under the name of 
perpetual dictator. Add to theſe the practice 
of the Gauls mentioned by Ce/ar, in his 6th 
book de bello Gallico, where he ſays of the 
druides, who were their prieſts, that they did 
judge de omnibus fer? controver ſits publicis priva- 
tiſque, See alſo Homer in the firſt book of his 
Iliad, repreſenting Chry/es prieſt of Apollo, 
with his golden ſceptre, as well as his golden 
cenſer. But why have I produced all theſe ex- 
amples of the heathens ? Is it to make theſe a 
L 2 groumd 
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ground of our imitation? No, but to ſhew, al 
that the giving honour to the prieſthood, was i 
a cuſtom univerſal amongſt all civilized nations, th 
And whatſoever is univerſal, is alſo natural, as _ 
not being founded upon compact, or the par- pt 
ticular humours of men, but flowing from the Rt: 
native reſults of reaſon: And that which is pl 
natural, neither does, nor can oppoſe religion. WW |. 
But you will ſay, this concerns not us, who ge 
have an expreſs rule and word revealed. Chriſt ir. 


was himſelf poor, and deſpiſed, and withal has 50 
inſtituted ſuch a miniſtry. To the firſt part 
of this plea I anſwer, that Chriſt came to ſuffer, 
yet the ſufferings and miſeries of Chriſt do not 
oblige all chriſtians to undertake the like. For 
the ſecond, that the miniſtry of Chriſt was 
low, and deſpiſed, by his inſtitution, I utterly 
deny. It was ſo, indeed, by the malice and 
perſecution of the heathen princes; but what 
does this argue or infer for a low, dejected mi- 
niſtry in a flouriſhing ſtate, which profeſſes to 
encourage chriſtianity? But to daſh this ca- 
vil, read but the practice of chriſtian emperors 
and kings all along, down from the time of 
Conſtantine, in what reſpe&, what honour and 
ſplendor they treated the miniſters; and then 
let our adverſaries produce their puny, pitiful 
arguments for the contrary, againſt the general, 
clear, undoubted vogue and current of all an- 


| | | tiquity. 
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tiquity. As for two or three little countries 
about us, the learned and impartial will not 
value their practice; in one of which places 
the miniſter has been ſeen, for mere want, to 

mend ſhoes on the Saturday, and been heard to 
preach on the Sunday. In the other place, 
ſtating the ſeveral orders of the citizens, they 
place their miniſters after their apothecaries ; 


that is, the phyſician of the ſoul after the drug- 


ſter of the body: A fit practice for thoſe, who, 


if they were to rank things as well as perſons, 


| would place their religion after their trade. 


And thus much concerning the firſt way of 
debaſing the miniſters and miniſtry. 

(2.) The ſecond way is by admitting igno- 
rant, ſordid, illiterate perſons to this function. 
This is to give the royal ſtamp to a piece of 
lead. I confeſs, God has no need of any man's 
parts or learning; but certainly then, he has 
much leſs need of his ignorance and ill-beha- 
viour. It is a fad thing, when all other em- 
ployments ſhall empty themſelves into the mi- 
niſtry; when men ſhall repair to it, not for 
preferment, but refuge: Like malefactors flying 
to the altar, only to fave their lives; or like 
thoſe of Eli's race (1 Sam. ii. 36.) that ſhould 
come crouching, and ſeek to be put in the 
prieſt's office, that they might eat a piece of 
bread, Heretofore there was required ſplendor 
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of parentage to recommend any one to the 
prieſthood ; as Toſephus witneſſes in a treatiſe 
which he wrote of his own life, where 
he ſays, to have right to deal in things ſacred, 
was, amongſt them, accounted an argument 
of a noble and illuſtrious deſcent. God would 
not accept the offals of other profeſſions. 
Doubtleſs many rejected Chriſt upon this 
thought, that he was the carpenter's ſon, who 
would have embraced him, had they known 
him to have been the fon of David. The pre- 
ferring undeſerving perſons to this great ſervice, 
was eminently Feroboam's fin ; and how Fero- 
boam's practice and offence has been continued 
amongſt us in another guiſe, 1s not unknown: 
For has not learning unqualified men for appro- 
bation to the miniſtry? Have not parts and 
abilities been repured enemies to grace, and qua- 
| lities no ways miniſterial ? While friends, fac- 
tion, well-meaning, and little underſtanding, have 
been accompliſhments beyond ſtudy and the 
univerſity; and to falſify a ſtory of converſion, 
beyond pertinent anſwers and clear reſolutions 
to the hardeſt and moſt concerning queſtions. 
So that matters have been brought to this pals, 
that if a man amongſt his ſons had any blind, 
or disfigured, he laid him aſide for the mini- 
ſtry; and ſuch an one was preſently approved, 


as having a mortified countenance. In ſhort, it 
was 
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was a fiery furnace, which often approved 
droſs, and rejected gold. But thanks be to God- 
thoſe ſpiritual wickedneſſes are now diſcharged 
from their high places. Hence it was, that 
many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the 
only calling that they could profeſs without 
ſerving an apprenticeſhip. Hence alſo we had 


thoſe that could preach ſermons, but not defend 


them. The reaſon of which is clear, becauſe 
the works and writings of learned men. might 
be borrowed, but not the abilities. Had in- 
deed the old levitical hierarchy ſtill continued, 
in which it was part of the miniſterial office 
to flay the. ſacrifices, to cleanſe the veſſels, to 
ſcour the fleſh-forks, to ſweep the temple, and 
carry the filth and rubbiſh to the brook 
Kidron, no perſons living had been fitter for 
the miniſtry, and to ſerve in this nature at the 
altar, But fince it is made a labour of the 
mind; as to inform mens judgments, and move 
their affections, to reſolve difficult places of 
ſcripture, to decide and clear off controverſies ; 
[ cannot ſee how to be a butcher, ſcavenger, or 
any other ſuch trade, does at all qualify, or pre- 
pare men for this work. But as unfit as they 
were, yet to clear a way for ſuch into the mi- 
niſtry, we have had almoſt all ſermons full of 
gibes and ſcoffs at human learning. Away 
with vain philoſophy, with the diſputer of this 
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world, and the enticing words of man's wiſdom, 
and ſet up the fook/hneſs of preaching, the ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel. Thus divinity has been 
brought in upon the ruins of humanity, by for- 
Cing the words of the ſcripture from the ſenſe, 
and then haling them to the worſt of drudge- 
ries, to ſet a jus divinum upon ignorance and 
imperfection, and recommend natural weak. 
neſs for ſupernatural grace. Hereupon the ig- 
norant have took heart to venture upon this 
great calling, and inſtead of cutting their way to 
it, according to the uſual courſe, through the 
knowledge of the fongues, the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, ſchool-divinity, the fathers and councils, 
they have taken another and ſhorter cut, and 
having read perhaps a treatiſe or two upon the 
heart, The bruiſed reed, The crumbs of comfort, 
Wollebius in Engliſh, and ſome other little au- 
thors, the uſual furniture of old womens clo- 
ſets, they have ſet forth as accompliſhed divines, 
and forthwith they preſent themſelves to the 
ſervice; and there have not been wanting Je- 
roboams as willing to conſecrate and receive 
them, as they to offer themſelves. And this has 
been one of the moſt fatal, and almoſt irrecover- 
able blows that has been given to the miniſtry. 
And this may ſuffice concerning the ſecond 
way of embaſing God's miniſters ; namely, by 


intruſting the miniſtry with raw, unlearned, ill- 
| | bred 
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bred perſons; ſo that what Solomon ſpeaks of a 
proverb in the mouth of a fool, the fame may 
be ſaid of the miniſtry veſted in them, that it 
is like a pearl in a ſwine's ſnout. 

2. I proceed now to the ſecond thing propo- 
ſed in the diſcuſſion of this doctrine, which is 
to ſhew, how the embaſing of the miniſters 
tends to the deſtruction of religion. 

This is two ways. 

(1.) Becauſe it brings them under exceeding 
ſcorn and contempt; and then, let none think 
religion itſelf ſecure : For the vulgar have not 
ſuch logical heads, as to be able to abſtract ſuch 
ſubtle conceptions as to feparate the man from 
the miniſter, or to conſider the ſame perſon 
under a double capacity, and ſo honour him as 
a divine, while they defpiſe him as poor. But 
ſuppoſe they could, yet actions cannot diſtin- 
guiſh as conceptions do; and therefore every 
act of contempt ſtrikes at both, and unavoid- 
ably wounds the miniſtry through the ſides of 
the miniſter. And we muſt know, that the 
leaſt degree of contempt weakens religion, be- 
cauſe it is abſolutely contrary to the nature of 
it, religion properly conſiſting in a reveren- 
tial eſteem of things ſacred. Now, that which 
in any meaſure weakens religion, will at length 
deſtroy it: For the weakening of a thing is only 
a partial deſtruction of it. Poverty and mean- 
neſs 
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neſs of condition expoſe the wiſeſt to ſcorn, it 
being natural for men to place their eſteem ta- 

ther upon things great than good; and the poet 
obſerves, that this inelix paupertas has nothing 
in it more intolerable than this, that it renders 
men ridiculous; and then, how eaſy and natu- 
ral it is for contempt to paſs from the perſon 
to the office, from him that ſpeaks, to the 
thing that he ſpeaks of, experience proves; 
counſel being ſeldom valued ſo much for the 
truth of the thing, as the credit of him that 
gives it. Obſerve an excellent paſſage to this 
purpoſe, in Eccleſ. ix. 14, 15. We have an 
account of a little city, with few men in it, 
beſieged by a great and potent king; and in 
the 15th verſe we read, that there was found 
in it a poor wiſe man, and he by his wiſdom 
delivered the city. A worthy ſervice indeed, 
and certainly we may expect that ſome honour- 
able recompence ſhould follow it : A deliverer 
of his country, and that in ſuch diſtreſs, could 
not but be advanced. But we find a contrary 
event in the next words of the ſame verſe, yet 
none remembred that ſame poor man. Why, 
what ſhould be the reaſon ? Was he not a man 
of parts and wiſdom? And is not wiſdom ho- 
nourable? Yes, but he as poor : But was he 
not alſo ſucceſsful, as well as wiſe? True; but 


ſtill he was poor : And once grant this, and you 
cannot 
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cannot keep off that unavoidable ſequel in the 
next verſe, The poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed, 
and his words are not heard. We may believe 
it upon Solomon's word, who was rich as well 
as wiſe, and therefore knew the force of both : 
and probably, had it not been for his riches, the 
queen of Sheba would not have come fo far 
only to have heard his wiſdom. Obſerve her 
behaviour when ſhe came: Though upon the 
hearing of Solomon's wiſdom, and the reſolution 
of her hard queſtions, ſhe expreſſed a juſt ad- 
miration ; yet when Solomon afterwards ſhewed 
her his palace, his treaſures, and the temple 
which he had built, 1 Kings x. 5. it is ſaid, 
there was no more ſpirit in her. What was the 
cauſe of this? Certainly the magnificence, the 
pomp and ſplendor of ſuch a ſtructure. It 
ſtruck her into an ecſtacy beyond his wiſe an- 
ſwers. She eſteemed this as much above his 
wiſdom, as aſtoniſhment is above bare admi- 
ration: She admired his wiſdom, but ſhe adored 
his magnificence. So apt is the mind, even of 
wiſe perſons, to be ſurprized with the ſuperfi- 
cies or circumſtances of things, and value or 
undervalue ſpirituals, according to the man- 
ner of their external appearance. When cir: 
cumſtances fail, the ſubſtance ſeldom long ſur- 
vives: Cloaths are no part of the body, yet take 


away cloaths, and the body will die. Livy 
obſerves 
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obſerves of Romulus, that being to give laws 
to his new Romans, he found no better way to 
procure an eſteem and reverence to them, than 
by firſt procuring it to himſelf by ſplendor of 
habit and retinue, and other ſigns of royalty. 
And the wiſe Numa, his ſucceſſor, took the 
fame courſe to enforce his religious laws, namely, 
by giving che ſame pomp to the prieſt, who 
was to diſpenſe them: Sacerdotem creavit, in- 
fegnique eum veſte, & curuli regia ſella adorna- 
vit; that is, he adorned him with a rich robe, 
and a royal chair of ſtate. And in our judica- 
tures, take away the trumpet, the ſcarlet, the 
attendance, and the lordſhip, which would be 
to make juſtice naked, as well as blind, and 
the law would loſe much of its terror, and con- 
ſequently of its authority. Let the miniſter be 
abject and low, his intereſt inconſiderable, the 
word will ſuffer for his ſake: The meſſage 
will ſtill and reception according to the dignity 
of the meflenger. Imagine an ambaſſador pre- 
fenting himſelf in a poor frize jerkin, and tat- 
tered cloaths, certainly he would have but ſmall 
audience; his embaſſy would ſpeed rather ac- 
cording to the weakneſs of him that brought, 
than the majeſty of him that ſent it. It will fare 
alike with the ambaſſadors of Chriſt; the people 
will give them audience according to their pre- 
ſence: A notable example of which we have in 


the behaviour of ſome to Paul himſelf, 1 Cor, 
X. 
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x. 10. Hence in the Jewiſh church it was cau- 
tiouſly provided in the law, that none that was 
blind or lame, or had any remarkable defect in 
his body, was capable of the prieſtly office ; 
becauſe theſe things naturally make a perſon 
contemned, and this preſently reflects upon the 
function. This therefore is the firſt way by 
which the low, deſpiſed condition of the mini- 
ſters tends to the deſtruction of the miniſtry 
and religion; namely, becauſe it ſubjects their 
perſons to ſcorn, and conſequently their calling; 
and it is not imaginable that men will be brought 
to obey what they cannot eſteem. 

(2.) The ſecond way by which it tends to 
the ruin of the miniſtry, is, becauſe it diſcou- 


rages men of fit parts and abilities from under- 
taking it. And certain it is, that as the calling 


dignifies the man, ſo the man much more ad- 
vances his calling; as a garment, though it 
warms the body, has a return with an advan- 
tage, being much more warmed by it. And 
how often a good cauſe may miſcarry without 
a wiſe manager; and the faith, for want of a 
defender, is, or, at leaſt, may be known. Tis 
not the truth of an aſſertion, but the skill of the 
diſputant, that keeps off a baffle; not the juſt- 
neſs of a cauſe, but the valour of the ſoldiers 
that muſt win the field. When a learned Paul 
was converted, and undertook the miniſtry, it 


ſtopped the mouths of thoſe that ſaid, None but 
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poor, weak fiſher -· men preached chriſtianity; 
and fo his learning filenced the ſcandal, as well 
as ſtrengthned the church. Religion, placed 
in a ſoul of exquiſite knowledge and abilities, 
as in a caſtle, finds not only habitation, but de- 
fence. And what a learned * foreign divine 
faid of the Engliſb preaching, may be ſaid of 
all, plus eft in artifice quam in arte. So much 
of moment is there in the profeſſors of any 
thing to depreſs or raiſe the profeſſion. What 
is it that kept the church of Rome ſtrong, ath- 
letick, and flouriſhing for ſo many centuries, 
| but the happy ſucceſſion of the choiceſt wits 
| engaged to her ſervice by ſuitable preferments? 
And what ſtrength, do we think, would that 
give to the true religion, that isable thus to eſta- 
| bliſh a fal/e? Religion, in a great meaſure, 
| ſtands or falls according to the abilities of thoſe 
| that aſſert it. And if, as ſome obſerve, mens 
defires are uſually as large as their abilities, what 
| courſe have we took to allure the former, that 
| we might engage the latter to our aſſiſtance? 
But we have took all ways to affright and diſ- 
courage ſcholars from looking towards this /a- 
cred calling: For will men lay out their 47? and | 
judgment upon that employment, for the under- 
taking of which both will be queſtioned ? Would | 
men, not long fince, have ſpent toilſome days, 
and watchful nights, in the laborious queſt of | 


* Gaſpar Streſo. 


knows 
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knowledge preparative to this work, at length to 
come and dance attendance for approbation, up- 
on a junto of petty tyrants, ated by party and 
prejudice, who denied fitneſs from learning, and 
grace from morality? Will a man exhauſt his 


livelihood upon books, and his health, the beſt 


part of his life, upon ftudy, to be at length thruſt 
into a poor village, where he ſhall have his due 
precariouſly, and intreat for his own ; and when 
he has it, live poorly and contemptibly upon it, 
while the ſame, or leſs labour, beſtowed upon 
any other calling, would bring not only com- 
fort, but ſplendor ; not only maintenance, bur 
abundance? Tis, I confeſs, the duty of mini- 
ſters to endure this condition; but neither reli- 
gion nor reaſon does oblige either them to ap- 
prove, or others to chuſe it. Doubtleſs, parents 
will not throw away the towardneſs of a child, 
and the expence of education, upon a profeſſion, 
the labour of which is increaſed, and the rewards 
of which are vaniſhed. To condemn promiſing, 
lively parts to contempt and penury in a deſpiſed 
calling, what is it elſe but the caſting of a Moſes 
into the mud, or offering a ſ%n upon the altar, 
and inſtead of a prie/t to make him a ſacrifice ? 
Neither let any here reply, that it becomes not 
a miniſterial ſpirit to undertake ſuch a calling 
for reward : For they muſt know, that it is one 
thing to undertake it for a reward, and not to be 
willing to undertake it without one, Ir is one 
thing 
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thing to perform good works only that we may 
receive the recompence of them in heaven, and 
another thing not to be willing to follow Chriſt 
and forſake the world, if there were no ſuch re- 
compence. But beſides, ſuppaſe it were the duty 
of ſcholars to chuſe this calling in the midſt of 
all its diſcouragements; yet a prudent governor, 
who knows it to be his w:/dom as well as his duty, 
to take the beſt courſe to advance religion, will 
not conſider mens duty, but their practice; not 
what they ought to do, but what they uſe to do, 
and therefore draw over the beſt qualified to his 
ſervice, by ſuch ways as are moſt apt to perſuade 
and induce men. Solomon built his temple with 
the talleſt cedars : And ſurely when God refuſed 
the defective, and the maimed for ſacrifice, we 
cannot think that he requires them for the prie/t- 
hood. When learning, abilities, and what is ex- 
cellent in the world, forſake the church, we may 
eaſily foretel its ruin, without the gift of pro- 
phecy. And when ignorance ſucceeds in the place 
of learning, weakneſs in the room of judgment, 
we may be ſure hereſy and confufjon will quickly 
come in the room of religion: For undoubt- 
edly there is no way ſo effectual to betray the 
truth, as to procure it a weak defender. 
Well now, inſtead of making any particular 
uſes from the point that has been delivered, let 
us make a brief recapitulation of the whole. 


Government, we ſee, depends upon religion, 
| and 
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and religion upon the encouragement of thoſe 
that are to diſpenſe and aſſert it. For the farther 
evidence of which truths, we need not travel 
beyond our own borders; but leave it to every 
one impartially to judge, whether from the very 
firſt day that our religion was unſettled, and 
church government flung out of doors, the civil 
government has ever been able to fix upon a 
ſure foundation, We have been changing even 
to a proverb. The indignation of heaven has 
been rolling and turning us from one form to 
another, till at length ſuch a giddineſs ſeized 
upon the government, that it fell into the very 
dregs of ſectaries, who threatned an equal ruin 
both to miniſſer and magiſtrate ; and how the 
ſtate has ſympathized with the church, is appa- 
rent: For have not our princes as well as our 
priefis been of the loweſt of the people? Have 
not coblers, draymen, mechanicks, governed, a8 
well as preached? Nay, have not they, by preach- 
ing, come to govern? Was ever that of Solomon 
more verified, that ſervants have rid, while 
princes and nobles have gone on foot ? But God has 
been pleaſed, by a miracle of mercy, to diſſipate 
this confuſion and chaos, and to give us ſome 
openings, ſome dawnings of /iberty and ſettle- 
ment. But now, let not thoſe who are to rebuild 
our Feruſalem, think that the femple muſt be 
built laſt: For if there be ſuch a thing asa God 
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and religion, as, whether men believe it or no, 


they will one day find and feel, aſſuredly he 


will ſtop our liberty, till we reftore him his 
worſhip. Beſides, it is a ſenſeleſs thing in rea- 
ſon, to think that one of theſe interefts can ſtand 
without the other, when in the very order of 
natural caufes, government is preſerved by reli- 
gion. But to return to Feroboam, with whom 
we firſt began. He laid the foundation of his 
government in deſtroying, though doubtleſs he 
coloured it with the name of reforming God's 
. worſhip ; but ſee the iſſue. Conſider him cur- 
ſed by God, maintaining his uſurped title, by 
continual vexatious wars againſt the kings of 
Judah; ſmote in his poſterity, which was 
made like the.dung upon the face of the earth, 
as low and vile as thoſe prieſts whom he had 
employed: Conſider him branded, and made 
odious to all after- ages: And now, when his 
kingdom and glory was at an end, and he and 


his poſterity rotting under ground, and his name | 
ſtinking above it; judge what a worthy prize | 


he made in.getting of a kingdom, by deſtroying 


the church, Wherefore the ſum of all is this; 
to adviſe and deſire thofe whom it may concern, | 
To conſider Feroboam's puniſhment, and then 


they will have little heart to Feroboam's fin, 
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LAMBETH-CHAPEL, 


On the 25th of November, 1666. 


UPON THE 


CONSECRATION 


Of the Right Revd Father in God 


Dr. JOHN DOLBEN, 
Lord Biſhop of ROCHESTER. 
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To the Right Revs, Father in GOD 
UH N, 
Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


Dean of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of 
WESTMINSTER, 
AND 


Clerk of the Cloſet to his MA EST. 


My Los, 


HOUGH the interpojal of my Lord of 
Canterbury's command for the publication 
of this mean diſcourſe, may feem ſo far 

to determine, as even to take away my choice ; 
yet I "ft own it to the world, that it is 
folely and intirely my own inelination, ſe- 
conded by my obligations to your Lordſbip, 
bat makes this, that was ſo lately an humble 
_ attendant upon your Lordſbip's conſecration, 
now ambitious to conſecrate 2tſelf with your 
Lordſhip's name. It was my honour to have lived 
in the ſame college with your Lordſhip, and 
no to belong to the ſame cathedral, where at 


Pre- 
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preſent you credit the Church as much by yaur 
government, as you did the School formerly by 
your wit, Your Lordſhip even then grew up 
into a conſtant ſuperiority above others; and 
all your after-greatneſs ſeems but a paraphraſe 
upon thoſe promiſing beginnings : For whatſoever 
you are, or ſhall be, has been but an eaſy Pro- 
gnoſtick from what you were. It is your Lord- 
ſhip's unhappineſs to be caſt upon an age in which 
the church is in its wane ; and if you do not thoſe 
glorious things that our Engliſh prelates did tay 
or three hundred years ſince, it is not becauſe 
your Lordſhip is at all lefs than they, but becauſe 
the times are worſe. Witneſs thoſe magnificent 
buildings in Chriſt-Church in Oxford, begun and 
carried on by your Lordſhip, when by your place 
you governed, and by your wiſdom increaſed the 
treaſure of that college; and which muſt eter- 
nally ſet your fame above the reach of envy and 
detraction, theſe great ſlruftures you attempted, 
at a time when you returned poor and bare, to a 
college as bare, after a long perſecution, and be- 
fore you had laid ſo much as one flone in the re- 
pairs of your own fortunes: By which incompar- 
ably high and generous undertaking, you have 
ſhewn the world how fit a perſon you were to 
build upon Wolſey's foundation; a prelate whoſe 
great deſigns you imitate, and whoſe mind you 
equal, Briefly, that Chriſt-Church fands fo 
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. bigh above ground, and that the church of Weſt. 
minſter lies not flat upon it, is your Lordſhip's 
commendation. And therefore your Lordſhip is 
not behind-hand with the church, paying it as 
much credit and ſupport as you receive from it; 
for you owe your promotion to your merit, and, I 
am ſure, your merit to yourſelf. All men court you, 
not ſo much becauſe a great perſon, as a publick 
good: For, as a friend, there is none ſo hearty, 
ſo nobly warm and active to make good all the of- 
fices of that endearing relation: As a patron, 
none more able to oblige and reward your depen. 
dents, and, which is the crowning ornament of 
Power, none more willing. And laſtly, as a dio- 
ceſan, you are like even to out- do yourſelf in all 
other capacities, and, in a word, to exemplify 
and realize every word of the following diſcourſe ; 
which is here moſt humbly and gratefully preſented 
fo your Lordſhip, by 


Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obliged Servant, 


From St. James's, 
Dec. 3. 1666. 


| Robert South, 
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S ERM ONV. 
The Duties of the Epiſcopal 
Function, Ec. 


TiTUus 11. uli. 


T heſe things ſpeak and exhort, and re- 
buke avith all authority. Let no man 


deſpiſe thee. 


| may poſſibly be expected, that the very 
taking of my text out of this epiſtle to 
Titus, may engage me in a diſcourſe about the 
nature, original, and divine right of Epiſco- 
pacy ; and if it ſhould, it were no more than 
what ſome of the greateſt, and the learnedeſt 
perſons in the world (when men ſerved truth 
inſtead of deſign) had done before: For I muſt 
profeſs, that I cannot look upon Tztus as ſo 
far unbiſboped yet, but that he ſtill exhibus to 
us all the eſſentials of that juriſdiction, which 


to this day is claimed for epiſcopal, We are 
M 4 told 
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told in the fifth verſe of the firſt chapter, hat 
he was left in Crete, to ſet things in order, and 
fo ordain elders in every city; which text, one 


would think, were ſufficiently clear and full, 
and too big with evidence to be perverted : 


But when we have ſeen rebellion commented 
out of the thirteenth of the Romans, and ſince 
there are few things but admit of gloſs and 
probability, and conſequently may be expounded 
as well as diſputed on both ſides ; it is no ſuch 
wonder, that ſome would bear the world in 
hand, that the apoftle's deſign and meaning is 
for Presbytery, though his words are all the time 
for Epiſcopacy; No wonder, I fay, to us at 
leaſt, who have converſed with too many ſtrange 
unparallel'd actions, occurrences and events, 
now to wonder at any thing: Wonder i is from 
ſurprize; and ſurprize ceaſes upon experience. 
Jam not ſo much a friend to the ſtale, 
ſtarched formality of preambles, as to detain ſo 
great an audience with any previous diſcourſe, 
extrinſick to the ſubjecl- matter and deſign of 
the text; and therefore I ſhall fall directly 
upon the words, which run in the form of an 
exhortation, though i in appearance a very ſtrange 
one; for the matter of an exhortation ſhould 
be ſomething naturally i in the power of him to 
whom the exhortation is directed: For no man 


exhorts another tb be ſtrong, beautiful, witty, 
or. 
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or the like; theſe are the felicicies of ſume 
conditions, the object of more withes, but the 
effects of no man's choice, Nor feems there 
any greater reaſon for the apoſtle's exhorting 
Titus, that no man ſhould deſpiſe him; tor how 
could another man's action be his duty? Was it 
in his power that man ſhould nor be wicked 
and injurious ? And if ſuch perſons wauld de- 
ſpiſe him, could any thing paſs an obligation 
upon him not to be deſpiſed? No, this cannot 
be the meaning; and therefore it is clear, that 
the exhortation lies not againſt the action itſelf, 
which is only in the deſpiſer's power, but againſt 
the juſt occaſion of it, which is in the will and 
power of him that is deſpiſed. It was not in 
Titus's power that men ſhould not deſpiſe him, 

but it was in his power to bereave them of all 
juſt cauſe of doing ſo; it was not in his power 
not to be derided, but it was in his power not 
to be ridiculous. . ' 

In all this epiſtle it 1s evident that St. Paul 
looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and intruſted with 
a large dioceſe, containing many particular 
churches under the immediate government of 
their reſpeCtive elders ; and thoſe deriving au- 
thority from his ordination, as was ſpecified in 
the fifth verſe of the firſt chapter: And now 


looking upon Titus under this qualification, he 
| | addreſſes 


- 
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addreſſes a long advice and inſtruction to him, 


for the diſcharge of ſo important a function, all 
along the firſt and ſecond chapters; but ſums 
up all in the laſt verſe, which is the ſubject of 
the enſuing diſcourſe, and contains in it theſe 
two things. 

I. An account of the duties of his place or 
office, 

II. Of the means to facilitate and make effec- 
tual their execution, 

I. The dutics of his place were two, 1. To 
teach. 2. To rule. Both :compriſed in theſe 
words; Theſe things ſpeak and exhort, and rebuke 
with all authority. 

And then the means, the only means to make 
him ſucceſsful, bright and victorious in the per- 
formance of theſe great works, was to be above 
contempt, to ſhine, like the Baptiſt, with a 
clear and a triymphant light. In a word, it 
is every biſhop's duty to teach, and to govern ; 
and his way to do it, is, zof to be deſpiſed, 

We will diſcourſe of each reſpectively in their 
order. | 
1. Andfirſt, for the firſt branch of the great 


work incumbent upon a church ruler, which is 


to teach: A work that none is too great or too 
high for. It is a work of charity, and charity 
is the work of heaven, which is always laying 
itſelf out upon the needy and the impotent: 


Nay, 
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Nay, and it is a work of the higheſt and the 
nobleſt charity; for he that teacheth another, 
gives an alms to his foul: He cloaths the na- 
kedneſs of his underſtanding, and relieves the 
wants of his impoveriſhed reaſon, He indeed 
that governs well, leads the blind ; but he thar 
teaches, gives him eyes; and it 1s a glorious 
thing to have been the repairer of a decayed in- 
tellect, and a ſub-worker to grace, in freeing it 
from ſome of the inconveniencies of original 
fin. It is a benefaction that gives a man a kind 
of prerogative; for even in the common dia- 
lect of the world every feacher is called a maſter. 
It is the property of inſtruction to deſcend, and 
upon that very account it ſuppoſes him that in- 
ſtructs, the ſuperior, or at leaſt makes him ſo. 

To ſay a man is advanced too high to con- 
deſcend to teach the ignorant, is as much as to 
ſay, that the ſun is in too high a place to ſhine 
upon what is below it. The Sun is ſaid 70 rule 
the day, and the moon to rule the night ; but do 
they not rule them only by enlightening them ? 
Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for 
diſcipline; and men never go on fo chearfully, 
as when they ſee where they go. 

Nor is the dulneſs of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, 
but rather to inflame the charity of the teacher: 
For ſince it is not in men as in veſſels, that the 
ſmalleſt capacity is the ſooneſt filled, where 

| the 
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the labour is doubled, the value of the work is 
enhanced ; for it is a ſowing where a man ne- 
ver expects to reap any thing but the comfort 
and conſcience of having done virtuouſly. And 
yet we know moreover, that God ſometimes 
converts even the dull and the flow, turning 
very ſlones into ſons of Abraham ; where, beſides 
that the difficulty of the conqueſt advances the 
trophy of the conqueror, it often falls out, that 
the backward learner makes amends another 
way, recompenſing ſure for ſudden, expiating his 
want of docility with a deeper ar. d a more rooted 
retention; which alone were argument ſuffici- 
ent to enforce the apoſtle's injunction of being 
inſtant in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſom, even upon 
the higheſt and moſt exalted ruler in the church. 
He that fits in My/es's chair, fats there to inſtru, 
as well as to rule: And a general's office en- 
gages him to lead, as well as to command his 
army. In the firſt of Ecclefiaftes, Solomon re- 
preſents himſelf both as preacher and king of 
Iſrael: And every ſoul that a biſhop gains, is 
a new acceſſion to the extent, of his power; 
he preaches his juriſdiction wider, and inlarges 
his ſpiritual dioceſe, as he inlarges mens appre- 

henſions. 

The teaching part indeed of a Romiſb biſhop 
is eaſy enough, whoſe grand buſineſs is only to 


teach men to be ignorant, to inſtruct them how 
to 
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to know nothing, or, which is all one, to know 
upon truſt, to believe implicitly; and, in a 
word, to ſee with other mens eyes, till they 
come to be loſt in their own ſouls. But our 

religion is a religion that dares to be underſtood, 
that offers itſelf to the ſearch of the inquiſitive, 
to the inſpection of the ſevereſt and the moſt 
awakened reaſon: For being ſecure of her ſub- 
ſtantial truth and purity, ſhe knows, that for 
her to be ſeen and looked into, is to be em- 
braced and admired. As there needs no greater 
argument for men to love the light than to ſee 
it, it needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown 
tongue, no inquiſition againſt ſcripture, no 
purging out the heart and ſenſe of authors, no 
altering or bribing the voice. of antiquity to 
ſpeak for it; it needs none of all theſe labori- 
ous artifices of 1 ignorance; none of all theſe 
cloaks and coverings. The Romiſb faith indeed 
muſt be covered, or it cannot be kept warm: 
And their clergy deal with their religion, as 
with a great crime; if it is diſcovered, they are 
undone. But there is no biſhop of the church 
of England but accounts it his intereft, as well 
as his duty, to comply with this precept of the 
apoſtle Paul to Titus, Theſe things teach and 
exhort. 

Now this teaching hs be effected two 
ways: 
(1) Im- 
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(1.) Immediately by himſelf. 

(z.) Mediately by others. 

And firſt, immediately by himſelf. Where 
God gives a talent, the epiſcopal robe can be 
no napkin to hide it in. Change of condition 
changes not the abilities of nature, but makes 
them more illuſtrious in their exerciſe; and 
the epiſcopal dignity, added to a good preach- 
ing faculty, is like the erecting of a ſtately 
fountain upon a ſpring, which ſtill, for all that, 
remains as much a ſpring as it was before, and 
flows as plentifully, only it flows with the cir- 
cumſtance of greater ſtate and magnificence. 
Height of place is intended only to ſtamp the 
endowments of a private condition with 
luſtre and authority: And thanks be to God, 
neither the church's profeſſed enemies, nor 
her pretended friends, have any cauſe to aſperſe 
her in this reſpect, as having over her ſuch 
biſhops, as are able to ſilence the factious, 
no leſs by their preaching than by their autho- 
rity. 
Bo then, on the other hand, let me add allo, 
that this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as to be 
of the vital conſtitution of this function. He 
may teach his dioceſe, who ceaſes to be able 
to preach to it ; for he may doitby appointing 
teachers, and by a vigilant exacting from them 


the care and the inſtruction of their reſpective 
flocks. 
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flocks. He is the ſpiritual father of his dio- 
ceſe ; and a father may ſee his children taught, 
though he himſelf does not turn ſchoolmaſter, 
It is not the gift of every perſon, nor of every 
age, to harangue the multitude, to voice it high 
and loud, & dominari in concionibus. And ſince 
experience fits for government, and age uſually 
brings experience, perhaps the moſt governing 
years are the leaſt preaching years. 

(2.) In the ſecond place therefore, there is a 
teaching medzately, by the ſubordinate miniſtra- 
tion of others; in which, ſince the action of 
the inſtrumental agent is, upon all grounds of 
reaſon, to be aſcribed to the principal, he, who 
ordains and furniſhes all his churches with able 
preachers, is an univerſal teacher; he inſtructs 
where he cannot be preſent ; he ſpeaks in every 
mouth of his dioceſe, and every congregation 
of it every Sunday feels his influence, though it 
hears not his voice. That maſter deprives not 
his family of their food, who orders a faithful 
ſteward to diſpenſe it. Teaching is not a flow 
of words, nor the draining of an hour-glaſs, 
but an effectual procuring, that a man comes 
to know ſomething which he knew not before, 
or to know it better: And therefore eloquence 
and ability of ſpeech is to a church governor, 
as Tully (aid it was to a philoſopher, Si affera- 
tur, non repudianda ; fi abſit, non magnopere 
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defideranda :. And to find fault with ſuch an 
one for not being a popular ſpeaker, is to blame 
a painter for not being a good muſician. 

| To teach indeed muſt be confeſſed his duty; 
but then there is a teaching by example, by 
authority, by reftraining ſeducers, and ſo re- 
moving the hindrances of knowledge : And a 
biſhop does his church, his prince and country 
more ſervice by ruling other mens tongues, than 
he can by employing his own. And thus much 
for the firſt branch of the great work belong. 

ing to a paſtor of the church, which was to 
teach and to exhort. 

2. The ſecond is to rule, expreſſed in theſe 
words, Rebuke with all authority. By which I 
doubt not but the apoſtle principally intends 
church-cenſures; and ſo the words are a meto- 
nymy of the part for the whole, giving an in- 
ſtance in eccleſiaſtical cenſures, inſtead of all 
other eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: A juriſdiction, 
which, in the eſſentials of it, is as old as chri- 
ſtianity ; and even in thoſe circumſtantial addi- 
tions of ſecular encouragement, with which 
the piety and wiſdom of chriſtian princes always 
thought neceſſary to ſupport it againſt the en- 
croachment of the injurious world, much older, 
and more venerable, than any conſtitution that 
has diveſted the church of it. 


But 
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But to ſpeak directly to the ching before us: 
We ſee here the great apoſtle employing the 


utmoſt of his authority in commanding Titus 


to uſe his. And what he faid to him, he ſays 
to every chriſtian biſhop after him, Rebuke with 
all authority. This authority is a ſpiritual ſword 
put into the hands of every church ruler; and 
God put not this ſword into his hands, with an 
intent that he ſhould keep it there for no other 
purpoſe, but only for faſhion's ſake, as men uſe 
to wear one by their ſides. Government is an 
art above the attainment of an ordinary genius, 
and requires a wider, a larger, and a more com- 
prehending foul than God has put into every 
body. The ſpirit which animates and acts the 
univerſe, is a ſpirit of government; and that 
ruler that is poſſeſſed of it, is the ſubſticute and 
vicegerent of Providence, whether in church or 
ſtate ; every biſhop is God's curate. Now the 


nature of government contains in it theſe three 


parts. 
(I.) An exaction of duty from the perſons 


placed under it. 
(2.) A protection of them in the performance 


of their duty. 


63.) Coercion and animadverſion upon ſuch 


as neglect it. All which are, in their propor- 
tion, ingredients of that government which we 
call Ecclefiaſtical. 
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(1.) And firſt, it implies exaCtion of duty 
from the perſons placed under it: For it is both 
to be confeſſed and lamented, that men are not 
ſo ready to offer it, where it is not exacted: 
Otherwiſe, what means the ſervice of the 
church ſo imperfectly, and by halves read over, 
and that by many who profeſs a conformity to 
the rules of the church? What makes them 
mince and mangle that in their practice, which 
they could ſwallow whole in their ſubſcrip- 
tions? Why are the publick prayers curtail'd 
and left out, prayers compoſed with ſobriety, 
and enjoined with authority, only to make the 
more room for a long, crude, impertinent, up- 
ſtart harangue before the ſermon ? | 

Such perſons ſeem to conform (the ſignifica- 
tion of which word they never make good) 
only that they may deſpiſe the church's injunc- 
tions under the church's wing, and contemn 
authority within the protection of the laws. 
Duty is but another Eugliſb word for debt; 
and God knows, that it is well if men pay their 
debts when they are called upon. But if go- 
vernors do not remind men of, and call them 
to obedience, they will find, that it will never 
come as a free-will offering, no not from many, 
who even ſerve at the altar. 

(2.) Government imports a protection and 


encouragement of the perſons under it, in the 
diſ- 
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diſcharge of their duty. It is not for a magi- 
ſtrate to frown upon, and brow-beat thoſe who 
are hearty and exact in the management of their 
miniſtry; and with a grave, inſignificant nod, 
to call a well-regulated and reſolved zeal, want 
of prudence and moderation. Such diſcouraging 
of men in the ways of an active conformity 
to the church's rules, 1s that, which will crack 
the finews of government; for it weakens the 
hands, and damps the ſpirits of the obedient : 
And if only ſcorn and rebuke ſhall attend men 
for aſſerting the church's dignity, and taxing 
the murther of kings, and the like; many will 
chuſe rather to negle& their duty ſafely and 
creditably, than to ger a broken pate in the 
church's ſervice, only to be rewarded with that, 
which ſhall break their hearts too. 
(3) The third thing implied in government, 
s coercion and animadverſion upon ſuch as ne- 
glect their duty: Without which coercive 
power, all government is but toothleſs and pre- 
carious, and does not ſo much command, as 
beg obedience. Nothing, I confeſs, is more 
becoming a Chriſtian, of what degree ſoever, 
than meekneſs, candour, and condeſcenfion ; 
but they are virtues that have their proper 
ſphere and ſeaſon to act and ſhew themſelves 
in, and conſequently not to interfere with 
"thers, different indeed in their nature, but 
N 2 altogether 
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altogether as neceſſary in their uſe. And when 
an inſolent deſpiſer of diſcipline, nurtured into 
impudence and contempt of all order, by a long 
riſque of licence and rebellion, ſhall appear be. 
fore a church governor, ſeverity and reſolution 
are that governor's virtues, and juſtice itſelf is 
his mercy; for by making ſuch an one an ex- 
ample (as much as in him lies) he will either 
cure him, or, at leaſt, preſerve others, 
Were indeed the conſciences of men as they 
ſhould be, the cenſures of the church might be 
a ſufficient coercion upon them; but being, a 
moſt of them now-a-days are, hell and damna- 
tion proof, her bare anathema's fall but like ſo 
many bruta fulmina upon the obſtinate and 
ſchiſmatical; who are like to think themſelves 
ſhrewdly hurt (forſooth) by being cut off from 
that body, which they chuſe not to be of; and 
ſo being puniſhed into a quiet enjoyment of 
their beloved ſeparation, ſome will, by no 
means, allow the church any further power 
than only to exhort and to adviſe, and this but 
with a proviſo too, that it extends not to ſuch 
as think themſelves too wiſe, and too great to 
be adviſed. According to the hypotheſis of 
which perſons, the authority of the church, 
and the obliging force of all church ſanctions, 
can beſpeak men only thus; Theſe and the/? 


things it is your duty to do, and if you will nit | 


ad 
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do them, you may as well let them alone. A 


ſtrict and efficacious conſtitution indeed, which 
inveſts the church with no power at all, but 
where men will be ſo very civil as to obey it, 
and fo at the ſame time pay it a duty, and do 
it a courteſy too. 

But when, in the judgment of ſome men, 
the ſpiritual function, as ſuch, muſt render a 
church-man, though otherwiſe never ſo diſcreet 
and qualified, yet merely becauſe he is a church- 
man, unfit to be entruſted by his prince with 
a ſhare of that power and juriſdiction, which, 
in many circumſtances, his prince has judged 
but too neceſſary to ſecure the affairs and dig- 
nity of the church; and which every thriving 
graſier can think himſelf but ill dealt with, if, 
within his own country, he is not mounted to; 
it is a fign, that ſuch diſcontented perſons in- 
tend not that religion ſhall adviſe them upon 
any other terms, than that they may ride and 
govern their religion. 

But ſurely all our kings and our parliaments 
underſtood well enough what they did, when 
they thought fit to prop and fortify the ſpiritual 
order with ſome power that was temporal; and 
ſuch is the preſent ſtate of the world, in the 
judgment of any abſerving eye, that if the biſhop 
has no other defenſatives but excommunication, 
no other power but that of the keys, he may, 

3 8 for 
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for any notable effect that he is like to do upon 
the factious and contumacious, furrender up 
his paſtoral ſtaff, ſhut up the church, and put 
thoſe keys under the door. 

And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew the 
three things included in the general nature of 
government; but to preſcribe the manner of 
it in particular, is neither in my power nor in- 
clination : Only I ſuppoſe, the common theory 
and ſpeculation of things is free and open to 
any one whom God has ſent into the world 
with ſome ability to contemplate, and by con- 
tinuing him in the world, gives him alſo op- 
portunity, In all that has been ſaid, I do not 
in the leaſt pretend to adviſe, or chalk out 
rules to my ſuperiors; for ſome men cannot be 
fools with ſo good acceptance as others. But 
whoſoever is called to ſpeak upon a certain oc- 
caſion, may, I conceive, without offence, take 
any text ſuitable to thar occaſion, and having 
taken it, may, or at leaſt ovghr, to ſpeak ſui 
ably to that text. 

II. I proceed now to the ſecond thing pro- 
poſed from the words; which is the means 
aſſigned for the diſcharge of the duties menti- 
oned and exhibited under this one ſhort preſcrip- 
tion, Let no man deſpiſe thee, In the handling of 
which I ſhall ſhew, 


1. The 
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1. The ill effects and deſtructive influence 
that contempt has upon government. 

2. The groundleſs cauſes upon which church 
rulers are frequently deſpiſed. 

3. And laſtly, the juſt cauſes that would 
render them, or indeed any other rulers, wor- 
thy to be deſpiſed. All which being clearly 
made out, and impartially laid before our eyes, 
it will be eaſy and obvious for every one, by 
avoiding the evil ſo marked out, to anſwer and 
come up to the apoſtle's exhortation. And, 

1. We will diſcourſe of contempt, and the 
malign, hoſtile influence it has upon govern- 
ment. As for the thing itſelf, every man's ex- 
perience will inform him, that there is no action 
in the behaviour of one man towards another, 
of which human nature is more impatient than 
of contempt, it being a thing made up of thoſe 
two ingredients, an undervaluing of a man, 
upon a belief of his utter uſeleſneſs and inabi- 
lity, and a ſpiteful endeavour to engage the reſt 
of the world in the ſame belief and ſlight eſteem 
of him: So that the immediate deſign of con- 
tempt, is the ſhame of the perſon contemned; 
and ſhame is a baniſhment of him from the 
good opinion of the world, which every man 
moſt earneſtly deſires, both upon a principle of 
nature and of intereſt: For it is natural to all 
men to affect a good name; and he that deſpiſes 
N 4 a 
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a man, libels him in his thoughts, reviles and 
traduces him in his judgment, And there is 
alſo intereſt in the caſe; for a defire to be well 
thought of, directly reſolves itſelf intothat owned 
and mighty principle of ſelf- preſervation: for- 
aſmuch as thoughts are the firſt wheels and 
motives of action, and there is no long paſſage 
from one to the other. He that thinks a man to 
the ground, will quickly endeavour to lay him 
there; for while he deſpiſes him, he arraigns 
and condemns him in his heart; and the after- 
bitterneſs and cruelties of his practices, are but 
the executioners of the ſentence paſſed before 
upon him by his judgment. Contempt, like 
the planet Saturn, has firſt an ill aſpect, and 
then a deſtroying influence. 

By all which, I ſuppole, it is ſufficiently 
proved, how noxious it muſt needs be to every 
governor: For, can a man reſpect the perſon 
whom he deſpiſes? And can there be obedi- 


ence, where there is not ſo much as reſpect 


Will che knee bend, while the heart inſults? 
And the actions ſubmit, while the apprehenſions 
rebel? And therefore the moſt experienced diſ- 
turbers and underminers of government have 
always laid their firſt train in contempt, endea- 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and 
eſtcem of the ſubject: And was not this me- 


thod obſerved in the late moſt flouriſhing and 
ſuceſsful 
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ſucceſsful rebellion? For how ſtudiouſly did 
they lay about them, both from the pulpit and 
the preſs, to caſt a ſlur upon the king's perſon, 
and to bring his governing abilities under a diſ- 
repute? And then, after they had ſufficiently 
blaſted him in his perſonal capacity, they found 
it eaſy work to daſh and overthrow him in his 
political. 

Reputation is power; and conſequently to 
deſpiſe is to weaken: For where there is con- 
tempt, there can be no awe; and where there 
is no awe, there will be no ſubjection; and if 
there is no ſubjection, it is impoſſible, without 
the help of the former diſtinction of a politick 
capacity, to imagine how a prince can be a go- 
vernor. He that makes his prince deſpiſed and 
undervalued, blows a trumpet againſt him in 


mens breaſts, beats him out of his ſubjects hearts, 


and fights him out of their affections; and after 
this, he may eaſily ſtrip him of his other gari- 
ſons, having already diſpoſſeſſed him of his 
ſtrongeſt, by diſmantling him of his honour, and 
ſeizing his reputation. 

Nor is, what has been ſaid of princes, leſs 
true of all other governors, from higheſt to 
loweſt; from him that heads an army, to him 
that is maſter of a family, or of one ſingle ſer- 
vant; the for mal reaſon of a thing equally ex- 


tending itſelf to every particular of the ſame 
kind. 
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kind. It is a propoſition of eternal verity, that 
none can govern while he is deſpiſed, We 
may as well imagine that there may be a king 
without majeſty, a ſupreme without ſovereignty, 
It is a paradox, and a direct contradiction in 
practice; for where contempt takes place, the 
very cauſes and capacities of government ceaſe, 
Men are ſo far from being governed by a de- 
ſpiſed perſon, that they will not ſo much as be 
taught by him. Truth itſelf ſhall loſe its cre- 
dit, if delivered by a perſon that has none. As 
on the contrary, be but a perſon in vogue and 
credit with the multitude, he ſhall be able to 
commend and ſet off whatſoever he ſays, to au- 
thorize any nonſenſe, and to make popular, 
rambling, incoherent ſtuff (ſeaſoned with twang 
and tautology) paſs for high rhetorick, and 
moving preaching; ſuch indeed as a zealous 
tradeſman would even live and die under. And 
now, I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumen- 
tation, to ſhew the prevalence of contempt, by 
the contrary influences of reſpect; which thus 
(as it were) dubs every little, petit, admired 
perſon, lord and commander of all his admi- 
rers. And certain it is, that the eccleſiaſtical, 
as well as the civil governor, has cauſe to pur- 
ſue the ſame methods of ſecuring and confirm- 
ing himſelf; the grounds and means of govern- 


ment being founded upon the ſame bottom of 
nature 


ln bd 
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nature in both, though the circumſtances and 
relative conſiderations of the perſons may differ. 
And I have nothing to ſay more upon this 
head, but that if Churchmen are called upon 
to diſcharge the parts of governors, they may, 
with the higheſt reaſon, expect thoſe ſupports 
and helps that are indiſpenſably requiſite there- 
unto; and that thoſe men are but trapanned, 
who are called to govern, being inveſted with 
authority, but bereaved of power ; which, ac- 
cording to a true and plain eſtimate of things, 
is nothing elſe but to mock and betray them 
into a ſplendid and magiſterial way of being 
ridiculous. And thus much for the ill effects 
and deſtructive influence that contempt has 
upon government. 

2. I paſs now to the ſecond thing; which i js 


to ſhew, the groundleſs cauſes upon which 


church rulers are frequently deſpiſed. 
Concerning which I ſhall premiſe this, that 
nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſe- 
ing a man, but ſome fault or other chargeable 
upon him; and nothing can be a fault, that is 
not naturally in a man's power to prevent; 
otherwiſe, it is a man's unhappineſs, his miſ- 
chance, or calamity, but not his fault. Nothing 
can juſtly be deſpiſed, that cannot juſtly be 
blamed : And it is a moſt certain rule in reaſon 
and 
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and moral philoſophy, that where there is no 
choice, there can be no blame. 

This premiſed, we may take notice of 
two uſual grounds of the contempt men caſt 
upon the clergy, and yet for which no man 
ought to think himſclf at all the more worthy 
to be contemned. 

(J) The firſt is their very profeſſion itſelf; 
concerning which it is a ſad, but an experi- 
mental truth, that the names derived from it, 
in the refined language of the preſent age, are 
made but the appellatives of ſcorn. This is 
not charged univerſally upon all ; but expe- 
rience will affirm, or rather proclaim it of much 
the greatcr part of the world; and men mult 
perſuade us that we have loſt our hearing, and 
our common ſenſe, before we can believe the 
contrary. But ſurely the bottom and founda- 
tion of this behaviour towards perſons ſet apart 
for the ſervice of God, that this very relation 
ſhould intitle them to ſuch a peculiar ſcorn, 
can be nothing elſe but atheiſm ; the growing 
rampant fin of the times. 

For call a man oppreſſor, griping, cove- 
tous, or over-reaching perſon, and the word 
indeed, being ill befriended by cuſtom, per- 
haps ſounds not well; but generally, in the 
apprehenſion of the hearer, it fignifies no 
more than that ſuch an one is a wiſe, and a 


thr wing, | 


my 
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thriving, or, in the common phraſe, a notable 


man; which will certainly procure him a re- 
ſpect: And fay of another, that he is an epi- 
cure, a looſe, or a vicious man, and it leaves 
in men no other opinion of him, than that he 


is a merry, pleaſant, and a genteel perſon: 
and that he that taxes him, is but a 2 an 


unexperienced, and a moroſe fellow ; one that 
does not &now men, nor underſtand what it 
is to eat and drink well. But call a man prieſt 
or parſon, and you ſet him, in ſome mens 
eſteem, ten degrees below his own ſervant. 
But let us not be diſcouraged or diſpleaſed, 
either with ourſelves, or our profeſſion, upon 
this account. Let the virtuoſo's mock, inſult, 
and deſpiſe on ; yet, after all, they ſhall never 
be able to droll away the nature of things, to 
trample a pearl into a pebble, nor to make ſa- 
cred things contemptible ; any more than them- 
ſelves, by ſuch ſpeeches, honourable. 

(2.) Another groundleſs cauſe of ſome mens 
deſpiſing the governors of our church, is their 
loſs of that former grandeur and privilege 
that they enjoyed. Bur it is no real diſgrace 
to the church merely to loſe her privileges, 
but to forfeit them by her fault or miſde- 
meanor, of which ſhe is not conſcious. What- 
ever ſhe enjoyed in this kind, ſhe readily ac- 


knowledges to have ſtreamed from the royal 
muni- 
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munificence, and the favours of the civil 
power ſhining upon the ſpiritual; which fa- 
vours the ſame power may retract and gather 
back into itſelf, when it pleaſes. And we envy 
not the greatneſs and luſtre of the Romiſh 
clergy ; neither their ſcarlet gowns, nor their 
ſcarlet fins. If aur church cannot be great, 
ſhe can be humble, which is better, and con- 
rent to be reformed into as low a condition, 
as men for their own private advantage would 
have her, who wiſely tell her, that it is beſt 
and ſafeſt for her to be without any power or 
temporal advantage ; like the good phyſician, 
who, out of tenderneſs to his patient, leſt he 
ſhould hurt himſelf by drinking, was ſo kind 
as to rob him of his filver cup. The church 
of England gloties in nothing more than that 
ſhe is the trueſt friend to kings, and to kingly 
government, of any other church in the world; 
that they were the ſame hands and principles 
that took the crown from the king's head, 
and the mitre from the biſhops. It is in- 
deed the happineſs of ſome profeſſions and 
callings, that they can equally ſquare them- 
ſelves to, and thrive under all revolutions of 
government: But the clergy of England nei- 
ther know nor affect that happineſs, and are 
willing to be deſpiſed for not doing ſo. And 


fo far is our church from encroaching upon 
the 


4 
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the civil power, as ſome, who arc back-friends 
to both, would maliciouſly infinuate, that, 
were it ſtripped of the very remainder of its 
privileges, and made as like the primitive 
church for its barrenneſs, as it is already for 
its purity, it could chearfully, and, what is more, 
hyally, want all ſuch privileges; and, in the 
want of them, pray heartily, that the civil 
power may flouriſh as much, and ſtand as 
ſecure from the aſſaults of fanatick, antimo- 
narchical principles (grown to ſuch a dread- 
ful height during the church's late confu- 
fions) as it ſtood while the church enjoyed 
thoſe privileges. And thus much for the two 
groundleſs cauſes, upon which church-rulers 

| are frequently deſpiſed ; I deſcend now to the 
3. And laſt thing; which is to ſhew thoſe 
juſt cauſes, that would render them, or indeed 
any other rulers, worthy to be deſpifed. Many 
might be aſſigned; but I ſhall pitch only upon 
four. In diſcourſing of which, rather the time, 

than the ſubject, will force me to be very brief. 
(1.) And the firſt is Ignorance, We know 
how great an abſurdity our Saviour accounted 
it, for the blind to lead the blind; and to put 
him that cannot ſo much as ſee, to diſcharge 
the office of a watch. Nothing more expoſes 
to contempt than ignorance. When Sampſon's 
eyes were out, of a publiek magiſtrate he was 
made 
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made a publick ſport, And when Eli was 
blind, we know how well he governed his 
ſons, and how well they governed the church 
under him. But now the blindneſs of the un. 
derſtanding is greater and more ſcandalous; 
eſpecially in ſuch a ſeeing age as ours, in 
which the very knowledge of former times 
paſſes but for ignorance. in a better dreſs; an 
age that flies at all learning, and enquires into 
every thing, but eſpecially into faults and de- 
fects. Ignorance indeed, ſo far as it may be 
reſolved into natural inability, is, as to men at 
leaſt, inculpable ; and conſequently not the 
object of ſcorn, but pity ; but, in a governor, it 
cannot be without the conjunction of the higheſt 
impudence: For who bid ſuch an one aſpire to 
teach and togovern? A blind man fitting in the 
chimney corner is pardonable enough, but ſit- 
ting at the helm, he is intolerable. If men will 
be ignorant and illiterate, let them be ſo in pri- 
vate, and to themſelves, and not ſet their defects 
in an high place, to make them viſible and con- 
ſpicuous. If owls will not be hooted at, let them 
keep cloſe within the tree, and not perch upon 

the upper boughs. | 
(2.) A ſecond thing that makes a governor 
juſtly deſpiſed, is viciouſneſs and ill morals. Vir- 
tue is that, which muſt tip the preacher's tongue, 
and the ruler's ſceptre, with authority : And 
| therefore 


) 
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therefore with what a controuling over-pow- 
ering force did our Saviour tax the ſins of the 
Jeus, when he uſhered in his rebukes of 
them, with that high aſſertion of himſelf, 
Who is there among ſt you, that convinces me of 
ſin? Otherwiſe we may eaſily gueſs with what 


impatience the world would have heard an 


inceſtuous Herod diſcourſing of chaſtity, a 
Judas condemning covetouſneſs, or a Phariſee 
preaching againſt hypocriſy: Every word muſt 
have recoiled upon the ſpeaker. Guilt is 
that, which quells the courage of the bold, 
ties the tongue of the eloquent, and makes 
greatneſs itſelf ſneak and lurk, and behave it- 
ſelf poorly. For, let a vicious perſon be in 
never ſo high command, yet ſtill he will be 
lookt upon but as one great vice, empowered 
to correct and chaſtiſe others. A corrupt 
governor is nothing elſe but a reigning ſin: 
And a ſin in office may command any thing 
but reſpect. No man can be credited by his 
place or power, who by his virtue does not 
firſt credit that. 

3. A third thing that makes a governor 
juſtly deſpiſed, is fearfulneſs of, and mean com- 
pliances with bold, popular offenders. Some 
indeed account it the very ſpirit of policy and 
prudence, where men refuſe to come up to 
a law, to make the law come down to them. 

Vor, I. O And 
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And for their ſo doing, have this infallible 
recompence, that they are not at all he more 
loved, but much the les feared; and, which 
is a ſure conſeqnent of it, accordingly reſpect- 
ed. But believe it, it is a reſolute tenacious 
adherence to well-choſen principles, that adds 
glory to greatneſs, and makes the face of a 
governor ſhine in the eyes of thoſe that ſee 
and examine his actions. Diſobedience, if 
complyed with, 1s infinitely encroaching, and 
having gained one degree of liberty upon in- 
dulgence, will demand another upon claim. 


Every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 


bation. | | 
Which being ſo, Is it not an enormous in- 
decency, as well as a groſs impicty, that any 
one who owns the name of a divine, hearing 
a great ſinner brave it againſt heaven, tal 
atheiſtically, and ſcoff profanely at that reli- 


gion, by which he owns an expectation to be 


ſaved, if he cares to be ſaved at all, ſhould, 
inſtead of vindicating the truth to the blaſ- 
phemer's teeth, think it diſcretion and modera- 
tion (forſooth) with a complying filence, and 
perhaps a ſmile to boot, tacitly to approve, 
and ſtrike in with the ſcoffer, and fo go ſharer 
both in the mirth and guilt of his profane 
jeſts? 


But 
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But let ſuch an one be aſſured, that even that 
blaſphemer himſclf would inwardly reverence 
him, if rebuked by him; as, on the contrary, 


he in his heart really deſpiſes him for his 


cowardly baſe ſilence, If any one ſhould reply 
here, that the times and manners of men will 
not bear ſuch a practice, I confeſs, that it is 
an anſwer, from the mouth of a profeſſed 
time-ſerver, very rational : But, as for that 
man, that is not ſo, let him ſatisfy himſelf of 
the reaſon, juſtice, and duty of an action, and 
leave the event of it to God, who will never 
fail thoſe, who do not think themſelves too 
wiſe to truſt him. For, let the worſt come 
to the worſt, a man in ſodoing would be ruined 
more honourably than otherwiſe preferred. 
4. And laſtly. A fourth thing that makes 
a governor juſtly deſpiſed, is a proneneſs to 
deſpile others. There is a kind of reſpect due 
to the meaneſt perſon, even from the greateſt ; 
for it is the mere favour of Providence, that 
he, who is actually the greateſt, was not the 
meaneſt, A man cannot caſt his reſpects ſo 
low, but they will rebound and return upon 
him. What heaven beſtows what earth 
in kind influences, and benign aſpects, is 
paid it back again in ſacrifice, incenſe, and 
adoration. And ſurely a great perſon gets 
more by obliging his inferior, than he can by 
O 2 dif- 


the face, though never ſo potent and illuſtrious. 
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diſdaining him; as a man has a greater advan- 
tage by ſowing and dreſſing his ground, than 
he can have by trampling upon it. It is not 
to inſult and domineer, to look diſdainfully, 
and revile imperiouſly, that procures an eſteem 
from any one ; it will indeed make men keep 
their diſtance ſufficiently, but it will be difance 
without reverence. 


And thus I have ſhewn four ſeveral cauſes 


that may juſtly render any ruler deſpiſed ; and 
by the ſame work, I hope, have made it evi- 


dent, how little cauſe men have to deſpiſe the 


rulers of our church. 

God is the fountain of honour, and the con- 
duit by which he conveys it to the ſons of men, 
are virtuous and gencrous practices. But as for 
us, who have more immediately and nearly 
devoted, both our perſons and concerns to his 
ſervice, it were infinitely vain to expect it upon 
any other terms, Some indeed may pleaſe 
and promiſe themſelves high matters, from full 
revenues, {tately palaces, court-intercſts, and 
great dependencies : But that which makes 
the clergy glorious, is to be knowing in their 
profeſſion, unſpotted in their lives, active and 
laborious in their charges, bold and reſolute in 
oppoſing ſeducers, and daring to look vice in 


And 
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And laſtly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
paſſionate to all. 

Theſe are our robes and our maces, our 
eſcutcheons, and higheſt titles of honour: For 
by all theſe things God is honoured, who has 
declared this the eternal rule and ſtandard of 


all honour derivable upon men, that thoſe who 
| honour him, ſhall be honoured by him. 


To which God, fearful in praiſes, and work- 
ing wonders, be rendered and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty 
and dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen, 
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SERMON VI. 


Why Chriſt's Doctrine was 
rejected by the Jews. 


* 6 — 


Jo kN vu. 17. 


If any man will do his will, he ſhall 
know of the doftrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. 


HEN God was pleaſed to new-model 

the world by the introduction of a new 
religion, and that in the room of one ſet up 
by himſelf, it was requiſite that he ſhould rc- 
commend it to the reaſons of men with the 
lame authority and evidence that enforced the 
former; and that a religion eſtabliſhed by God 
himſelf ſhould not be diſplaced by any thing 
under a demonſtration of that Divine Power 


that firſt introduced it. And the whole Jewi/b 
| occo- 
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oeconomy, we know, was brought in with 
miracles; the law was writ and confirmed by 
the ſame Almighty Hand: The whole univerſe 
was ſubſervient to its promulgation : The ſigns 
of Egypt and the Red-Sea; fire and a voice 
from heaven; the heights of the one, and the 
depths of the other; ſo that (as it were) from 
the top to the bottom of nature there iſſued 
forth one univerſal united, teſtimony of the 
divinity of the Mo/aick law and religion. And 
this ſtood in the world for the ſpace of two 
thouſand years; till at length, in the fulneſs of 
time, the reaſon of men ripening to ſuch a 
pitch, as to be above the pedagogy of Mo/es's 
rod, and the diſcipline of types, God thought 
fit to diſplay the /ub/tance without the ſhadow, 
and to read the world a lecture of an higher 
and more ſublime religion in Chriſtianity. But 
the Jewiſh was yet in poſſeſſion, and therefore 
that this might ſo enter, as not to intrude, 1t 
was to bring its warrant from the ſame hand 
of Omnipotence. And for this cauſe, Chriſt, 
that he might not make either a ſuſpected or 
precarious addreſs to men's underſtandings, 
out- does Maſis, before he diſplaces him; ſhews 
an aſcendant ſpirit above him, raiſes the dead, 
and cures more plagues than he brought upon 


Fzypt, caſts out devils, and heals the deaf, 


ſpeaking ſuch words, as even gave ears to hear 
them; 3 
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them; cures the Hlind and the lame, and makes 
the very dumb to ſpeak for the truth of his 
doctrine. But what was the reſult of all this? 
Why, ſome look upon him as an impoſtor, 
and a conjurer, as an agent for Bee/zebuh, and 
therefore reject his go/pe/, hold faſt their Ia, 
and will not let Moſes give place to the ua. 
gician, 

Now the cauſe that Chriſt's doctrine wos re- 
jected, muſt of neceſſity be one of theſe two, 
1. An inſufficiency in the arguments brought 
by Chrift to enforce it. Or, 2. An indiſpoſi- 
tion in the perſons to whom this doctrine was 
addrefled, to receive it. 

And for this, Chriſt who had not only an 
infinite power to work miracles, but alſo an 
equal wiſdom both to know the juſt force and 
meafure of every argument, or motive to per- 
ſuade or cauſe aflent ; and withal, to look thro' 
and through all the dark corners of the ſoul 
of man, all the windings and turnings, and 
various workings of his faculties; and to diſ- 
cern how, and by what means they are to be 
wrought upon ; and what prevails upon them, 
and what does not: He, I fay, ſtates the whole 
matter upon this iſſue; that the arguments by 
which his doctrine addreſs'd itſelf to the minds 
of men, were proper, adequate, and ſufficient 


to compaſs their reſpective ends in perſuading, 
or 
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or convincing the perſons to whom they were 
propoſed; and moreover, that there was no 
ſuch defe& in the natural light of man's un- 
derſtanding, or knowing faculty ; but that, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, it would be apt enough to 
cloſe with, and yield its aſſent to the evidence 
of thoſe arguments duly offered to, and laid be- 
fore it. And yet, that after all this, the event 
proved otherwiſe; and that notwithſtanding 
both the weight and fitneſs of the arguments 
to perſuade, and the light of man's intellect to 
meet this perſuaſive evidence with a ſuitable 
aſſent, no aſſent followed, nor were men there- 
by actually perſuaded ; he charges it wholly 
upon the corruption, the perverſeneſs, and vi- 
tioſity of man's will, as the only cauſe that 
render'd all the arguments his doctrine came 
cloathed with, unſucceſsful. And conſequently, 
he affirms here in the text, that men muſt love 
the truth before they thoroughly believe it; 
and that the Goſpel has then only a free ad- 
miſſion into the aſſent of the underſtanding, 
when it brings a paſſport from a rightly diſ- 
poſed will, as being the great faculty of domi- 
nion, that commands all, chat ſhuts out, and 
lets in what objects it pleaſes, and, in a word, 
keeps the keys of the whole ſoul. 


This 
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This is the deſign and purport of the words, 
which I ſhall draw forth and handle in the 
proſecution of theſe four following heads. | 

I. I ſhall ſhew what the doctrine of Chriſt 
was, that the world ſo much ſtuck at, and 
was ſo averſe from believing. 

IT. I ſhall ſhew, that mens unbelief of it 
was from no defect or inſufficiency in the argu- 
ments brought by Chriſt to enforce it. 

III. I ſhall ſhew, what was the true and 
proper cauſe, into which this unbelief was re- 
ſolved. 

IV. And laſtly, I ſhall ſhew, that a pious 
and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with a readi- 
neſs to obey the known Will of God, is the 
ſureſt and beſt means to enlighten the under- 
ſtanding to a belief of chriſtianity. 

Of theſe in their order: And, 

I. For the doctrine of Cbriſt. We muſt take 
it in the known and common diviſion of it, 
into matters of belief, and matters of practice. 

The matters of belief related chiefly to his 
perſon and offices. As, © That he was the 
„ Meſſias that ſhould come into the world: 
The eternal Son of God, begotten of him 
before all worlds: That in time he was made 
« man, and born of a pure virgin: That he 
* ſhould die and ſatisfy for the fins of the 
* world; and that he ſhould riſe again from 
the 
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et the dead, and aſcend into heaven; and there 
* ſitting at the right hand of God, hold the 
« government of the whole world, till the 
« preat and laſt day; in which he ſhould judge 
* both the quick and the dead, raiſed to life 
« again with the very ſame bodies; and then 
« deliver up all rule and government into the 
« hands of his father.” Theſe were the great 
artitles and credenda of chriſtianity, that ſo 
much ſtartled the world, and ſeemed to be tuch 
as not only brought in a new religion amongſt 
men, but alto required new reaſon to em- 
brace it. 

The other part of his doctrine lay in mat- 
ters of becher which we find contained in 
his ſeveral ſermons, but principally in that 
glorious, full, and admirable diſcourſe upon the 


mount; recorded in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chap- | 


ters of St, Mat. All which particulars, if we 
would reduce to one general comprehenſive 
head, they are all wrapt up in the doctrine of 
fſelf-denial*, preſcribing to the world the molt 
inward purity of heart, and a conſtant conflict 
with all our ſenſual appetites, and worldly inte- 
reſts, even to the quitting of all that is dear to 
us, and the ſacrificing of life itſelf, rather than 
knowingly to omit the leaſt duty, or commit 


* Sermon the third, p. $2, 
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the leaſt fin. And this was that which grated 
harder upon, and raiſed greater tumults and 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the ſtrange- 
neſs and ſeeming unreaſonableneſs of all the 
former articles, that took up ——_ in ſpecu- 
lation and belief. 

And that this was ſo, will appear from a 
conſideration of the ſtate and condition the 
world was in, as to religion, when Chriſt 
promulged his doctrine. Nothing farther than 
the outward action was then looked after, and 
when that failed, there was an expration ready 
in the opus operatum of a ſacrifice, So that 
all their virtue and religion lay in their folds 
and their ſtalls, and what was wanting in the 
innocence, the blood of lambs was to ſupply, 
The Scribes and Phariſees, who were the great 
doQtors of the Jewiſh church, expounded the 
law no farther. They accounted no man a 
murderer, but he that ſtuck a knife into his 
brother's heart; no man an adulterer, but he 
that actually defiled his neighbour's bed. They 
thought it no injuſtice nor irreligion to proſe- 
cute the ſevereſt retaliation or revenge; ſo that 
at the ſame time their outward man might be 
a faint, and their inward man a devil. No 
care at all was had te curb the unrulineſs of 
anger, or the exorbicance of deſire. Amongſt 
all their ſacrifices, they never ſacrificed ſo much 

as 
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as one luſt. Bulls and goats bled apace, but 
neither the violence of the one, nor the wan- 
tonneſs of the other, ever died a victim at 
any of their altars. So that no wonder that a 
doctrine which arraigned the irregularities of 
the moſt inward motions and affections of the 
ſoul, and told men, that anger and harſh words 
were murder, and looks and deſires, adultery; 
that a man might ſtab with-his tongue, and 
aſſaſſinate with his mind, pollute himſelf with 
a glance, and forfeit eternity by a caſt of his 
eye; no wonder, I ſay, that ſuch a doctrine 
made a ſtrange buſtle and diſturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and ealy in a free 
enjoyment of their luſts ; ordering matters ſo, 
that they put a trick upon the great rule of 
virtue, the law, and made a ſhift to think 
themſelves guiltleſs, in ſpite of all their fins; 
to break the precept, and at the fame time to 
baffle the curſe ; contriving themſelves ſuch a 
ſort of holineſs, as ſheuld pleaſe God, and 
themſelves too; juſtify and fave them harmlels, 
but never ſanctify, nor make them better, 
But the ſevere notions of Chriſtianity turned 
all this upſide down, filling all with ſurprize 
and amazement ; they came upon the world, 
like light darting full upon the face of a man 
aſleep, who had a mind to ſleep on, and not 
to be difturbed: they were terrible aſtoniſhing 
| alarms 
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alarms to perſons grown fat and wealthy by a 
long and ſucceſsful impoſture ; by ſuppreſſing 


the true ſenſe of the law, by putting another 


veil upon Moſes ; and, in a word, perſuading 
the world, that men might be honeſt and re- 


ligious, happy, and bleſſed, tho they never 


denied nor mortified one of their corrupt ap- 
petites. 
And thus much for the firſt thing propoſed; 
which was to give you a brief draught of The 
doctrine of Chriſt, that met with ſo little aſſent 
from the world in general, and from the Fes 
in particular. I come now to the 
IT. Second thing propoſed : which was to 
| ſhew, That mens unbelief of Chriſt's doctrine 

was from no defect or inſufficiency in the argu- 
c ments brought by Chriſt to enforce it. This I 


; <All make appear two ways. 

0 1. By ſhewing, that the arguments ſpoken 
a of were in themſelves convincing and ſuffi- 
d cient, 


55 2. By ſhewing, that upon ſuppoſition they 


were not ſo, yet their inſufficiency was not the 


ed cauſe of their rejection. | 
20 1. And firſt for the firſt of theſe: That the 
d, ¶ arguments brought by Chriſt for the confirmation 
an i of his doctrine were in themſelves convincing and 
wot WI ſufficient. I ſhall inſiſt only upon the convince- 
ing ing power of the two principal; one from the 
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prophecies recorded concerning him, the other 
from the miracles done by him. Of both very 
briefly. And for the former : There was a full 
intire harmony and conſent of all the divine 
predictions receiving their completion in Chriſt, 
The ſtrength of which argument lies in this; 
that it evinces the divine miſſion of Chriſt's 
perſon, and thereby proves him to be the Me/- 
as; which by conſequence proves and aſſerts 
the truth of his doctrine; for he that was fo 
ſent by God, could declare nothing but the 
will of God. And ſo evidently do all the pro- 
phecies agree to Chriſt, that I dare with great 
confidence affirm, that if the prophecies re- 
corded of the Me/jiah are not fulfilled in Feſt 
of Nazareth, it is impoſſible to know or di- 
ſtinguith, when a prophecy is fulfilled, and 
when not, in any thing or perſon whatſoever : 
which would utterly evacuate the uſe of them. 
But in Chriſt they all meet with ſuch an in- 
vincible luſtre and evidence, as if they were 
not predictions, but after-relations ; and the 
pen-men of them not prophets, but evangeliſts. 
And now, can any kind of ratiocination allow 
Chriſt all the marks of the Meſiab, and yet 
deny him to be the Meſiab? Could he have 
all che ſigns, and yet not be the thing ſignified? 
Could the ſhadows that followed him, and 
were caſt from him, belong to any other body? 


All 
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All theſe things were abſurd and unnatural ; 
and therefore the force of this argument was 
undeniable. 

Nor was that other from the miracles done 
by him at all inferior. The ſtrength and force 
of which, to prove the things they are alledged 
for, conſiſts in this; that a miracle being a 
work exceeding the power of any created agent, 
and conſequently being an effect of the Divine 
Omnipotence, when it is done to give credit 
and authority to any word or doctrine declared 
to proceed from God, either that doctrine 
muſt really proceed from God, as it is declared; 
or God by that work of his Almighty Power 
wuſt bear witneſs to a falſhood ; and ſo bring 
the creature under the greateſt obligations, that 
can poſſibly engage the aſſent of a rational 
nature, to believe and aſſent to a lye. For 
ſurely a greater reaſon than this cannot be 
produced for the belief of any thing, than for 
a man to ſtand up and ſay, This and this] tell 
you as the mind and word of God; and to 
prove that it is ſo, I will do that before your 
eyes, that you yourſelves ſhall confeſs can be 
done by nothing, but the Almighty Power of 
that God that can neither deceive, nor be de- 
ceived, Now if this be an irrefragable way to 
convince, as the reaſon of all mankind muſt 
confeſs it to be, then Chriſt's doctrine came 
P 2 attended 
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attended and enforced. with the greateſt means 
of conviction imaginable, Thus much for 
the argument in the; and then for the aſſump- 
tion, that Chriſt did ſuch miraculous and ſuper- 
natural works to confirm what he ſaid, we 
need only repeat the meſſage ſent by him to 
Jobn the Baptiſt : That the dumb ſpake, the 
blind ſaw, the lame walked, and the dead were 
raiſed. Which particulars none of his bitter- 
eſt enemies ever pretended to deny, they being 
conveyed to them by an evidence paſt all ex- 
ception, even the evidence of ſenſe ; nay, of 
the quickeſt, the ſureſt, and moſt authentick 
of all the ſenſes, the ct: which if it be not 
certain in the reports and repreſentations it 
makes of things to the mind, there neither is, 
nor can be naturally, any ſuch thing as cer- 


tainty or knowledge in the world. And thus 


much for the firſt part of the ſecond general 
thing propoſed ; namely, That the arguments 
brought by Chriſt for the proof of his doctrine, 
were in themſelves convincing and ſufficient. 

2. I come now to the other part of it, which 
is to ſhew, That admitting or ſuppoſing that 
they were not ſufficient, yet their inſufficiency 
was not the cauſe of their actual rejection. 
Which will appear from theſe following rea. 


ſons : 


(I.) Be- 
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(1.) Becauſe thoſe who rejected Chriſt's do- 
ctrine, and the arguments by which he con- 
firmed it, fully believed and aſſented to other 
things conveyed to them with % evidence. 
Such as were even the miracles of Moſes him- 
ſelf, upon the credit and authority of which 
ſtood the whole œconomy of the Few!ſh con- 
ſtitution. For tho' I grant that they believed 


his miracles upon the credit of conſtant uner- 


ring tradition, both written and unwritten, 


and grant alſo that ſuch tradition was of as 


great certainty as the reports of ſenſe; yet (till 
I affirm that it was not of the ſame evidence, 
which yet is the greateſt and moſt immediate 

ground of all aſſent. | 
The evidence of ſenſe (as I have noted) is 
the cleareſt that naturally the mind of man 
can receive, and is indeed the foundation both 
of all the evidence and certainty too, that tra- 
dition is capable of; which pretends to no other 
credibility from the teſtimony and word of 
ſome men, but becauſe their word is at length 
traced up to, and originally terminates in, the 
lenſe and experience of ſome others, which 
could not be known beyond that compaſs of 
ime in which it was exerciſed, but by being 
told and reported to ſuch as, not living at that 
time, ſaw it not, and by them to others, and 
lo down from one age to another. For we 
T1 therefore 
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therefore believe the report of ſome men con- 
cerning a thing, becauſe it implies that there 
were ſome others who actually ſaw that thing. 
It is clear therefore, that want of evidence could 
not be the cauſe that the TJeos rejected and 
diſbelic ved the goſel, ſince they embraced and 


believed the /aw upon the credit of thoſe mi- 


racles that were /e/s evident, For thoſe of 
_ Chriſt they knew by /ight and ſenſe, thoſe of 
| Moſes only by tradition; which, tho' equally 
certain, yet were by no means equally evident 
with the other. 

(2.) They believed and aſſented to things 
that were neither evident, nor certain, but only 
probable; for they converſed, they traded, they 
merchandized, and by ſo doing, frequently 
ventured their whole eſtates and fortunes upon 
a probable belief or perſuaſion of the honeſty 
and truth of choſe whom they dealt and cor- 
reſponded with, And intereſt, eſpecially in 
worldly matters, and yet more eſpecially with 
a Jeu, never proceeds but upon ſuppoſal, at 
leaſt, of a firm and ſufficient bottom : from 
whence it is manifeſt, that ſince they could 
believe, and practically rely upon, and that 
even in their deareſt concerns, bare probabili- 
ties; they could not, with any colour of rea- 
ſon pretend want of evidence for their diſbelief 

of 
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of Chriſt's doctrine, which came inforced with 
arguments far ſurpaſſing all ſuch probabilities. 
3. They believed and aſſented to things nei- 
ther evident nor certain; nor yet ſo much as 
probable, but actually falſe and fallacious. Suclr 
as were the abſurd doctrines and ſtories of 


their rabbins : which, though ſince Chriſt's 


time, they have grown much more numerous 
and fabulous than before, yet even then did fo 
much peſter the church, and fo grofly abuſe 
and delude the minds of that people, that con- 
traditions themſelves aſſerted by rabbies were 
equally received and revered by them as the 
ſacred and infallible word of God. And 
whereas they rejected Chriſt and his doctrine, 
though every tittle of it came inforced with 
miracle, and the beſt arguments that heaven 
and earth could back it with ; yet Chriſt then 
foretold, and after-times confirmed that pre- 
dition of his in Jahn v. 43. that they ſhould 
receive many cheats and deceivers commg to 
them in their own name : fellows that ſet up 
for Meſſtas's, only upon their own heads, with» 
out pretending to any thing ſingular or mira- 
culous, but inpudence and impoſture. 

From all which it follows, that the Fews 
could not alledge ſo much as a pretence of the 
want of evidence in the argument brought by 
Chriſt to prove the divinity and authority of 
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his doctrine, as a reaſon of their rejection and 
diſbelief of it; fince they embraced and be- 
lieved many things, for ſome of which they 
had no evidence, and for others of which they 
had no certaraty, and for moſt of which they 
had not ſo much as probability, Which be- 
ing ſo, from whence then could ſuch an obſti- 
nate infidelity, in matters of fo great clearneſs 
and credibility, take its riſe ? Why, this will 
be made out to us in the | 

III. Third thing propoſed, which was to 
ſhew, what was the true and proper cauſe into 
which this unbelief of the Phariſees was reſolved. 
And that was, in a word, the captivity of their 
wills and affections to luſts directly oppoſite to 
the deſign and ſpirit of chriſtianity. They were 
extremely ambitious, and inſatiably covetous ; 
and therefore no impreſſion from argument or 


miracle could reach them, but they ſtood proof 


againſt all conviction. Now, to ſhew how the 
pravity of the will could influence the under- 
ſtanding to a diſbelief of chriſtianity, I ſhall 
premiſe theſe two confiderations : 

1. That the underſtanding, in its aſſent to 
any religion, is very differently wrought upon 
in perſons bred up in it, and in perſons at length 
converted to it. For in the firſt, it finds the 
mind naked, and unprepoſſeſſed with any 
former notions, and ſo eaſily and inſenſibly gains 

upon 
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upon the aſſent, grows up with it, and incorpo- 
rates into ir. But in perſons adulr, and already 
poſſeſſed with other notions of religion, the 
underſtanding cannot be brought to quit theſe, 
and to change them for new, but by great con- 
ſideration and examination of the truth and 
firmneſs of the one, and comparing them with 


the flaws and weakneſs of the other. Which 


cannot be done without ſome labour and inten- 
tion of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling 
a conſiderable time upon the ſurvey and diſcuſ- 
ſion of each particular, 

2. The other thing to be conſidered, is; 
that in this great work, the underſtanding is 
chiefly at the diſpoſal of the will. For though 
it is not in the power of the will, directly either 
to cauſe or hinder the aſſent of the underſtand- 
ing to a thing propoſed, and duly fer before it; 
yet it is antecedently in the power of the will, to 
apply the underſtanding faculty to, or to take 
it off from the conſideration of thoſe objects to 


which, without ſuch a previous conſideration, 


it cannot yield its aſſent. For all aſſent preſup- 
poſes a ſimple apprehenſion or knowledge of 
the terms of the propoſition to be aſſented to. 
But unleſs the underſtanding employ and exer- 
ciſe its cognitive or apprehenſive power about 
theſe terms, there can be no actual apprehenſion 


of them. And the underſtanding, as to the ex- 
erciſe 
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erciſe of this power, is ſubject to the command 
of the will; though, as to the ſpecifick nature 
of its acts it is determined by the object. As for 
inſtance ; my underſtanding cannot aſſent to 
this propoſition, that Feſus Chrijt is the Son of 
God ; but it muſt firſt conſider, and ſo appre- 
hend, what the terms and parts of it are, and 
what they ſigniſy. And this cannot be done, 
if my will be ſo ſlothful, worldly, or volup- 
tuouſly diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me at all to 
think of them; but perpetually to carry away, 
and apply my mind to other things. Thus 
far is the underſtanding at the diſpoſal of the 
wall, | 

Now theſe two conſiderations being pre- 
miſed ; namely, that perſons grown up in the 
belief of any religion, cannot change that for 
another, without applying their underſtanding 
duly to conſider and compare both ; and 
then, that it is in the power oi che will, whether 
it will ſuffer the underſtanding thus to dwell 
upon ſuch objects or no; from theſe two, I 
fay, we have the true philoſophy and reaſon 


of the Phariſees unbelief: For they could not 


relinquiſh their Judaiſin, and embrace chri- 
ſtianity, without conſidering, weighing, and 
collating both religions. And this their under- 
ſtanding could not apply to, if it were diverted, 
and took off by their will ; and their will 

would 


In 
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would be ſure to divert and take it off, being 
wholly poſſeſſed and governed by their covet- 


ouſneſs and ambition, which perfectly abhorred 


the precepts of ſuch a doctrine. And this is 
the very account that our Saviour himſelf gives 
of this matter in John v. 44. How can ye believe 


(ſays he) who receive honour one of another ? 


He look'd upon it as a thing morally impoſ- 
ſible, for perſons infinitely proud and ambi- 


tious, to frame their minds to an impartial, 


unbiaſſed conſideration of a religion that taught 
nothing but ſelf-denial, and the croſs; that 
humility was honour; and that the higher 
men climb'd, the farther they were from 
heaven. They could not, with patience, ſo 
much as think of it; and therefore, you may 
be ſure, would never aſſent to it. And again ; 
when Chriſt diſcourſed to them of alms, and 
a pious diſtribution of the goods and riches 
of this world, in Luke xiv. it is ſaid in the 
14th verſe, that the Phariſees, who were covet- 
ous, heard all thoſe things, and derided him, 
Charity and liberality is a paradox to the cover- 
ous. The doctrine that teaches alms, and the 
perſons that need them, are by ſuch equally 
ſent packing. Tell a miſer of bounty to a 
friend, or mercy to the poor, and point him 
out his duty with an evidence as bright and 
piercing as the light, yet he will not underſtand 


it 
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it, but ſhuts his eyes as cloſe as he does his 
hands, and reſolves not to be convinced. In 
both theſe caſes, there is an incurable blind- 
neſs cauſed by a reſolution not to ſee ; and to 
all intents and purpoſes, he who vill not open 

his eyes, is, for the preſent, as blind as he tha? 
cannot. And thus I have done with the third 
thing propoſed, and ſhewn what was the rue 
cauſe of the Phariſees diſbelief of Chriſt's doc- 
trine: It was the predominance of thoſe two 
great vices, over the will, their covetoulſneſ, 
and ambition, Paſs we now tothe 

IV. and laſt; which is to ſhew, that 4 
pious and well-diſpoſed mind, attended with a 
readineſs to obey the known will of God, is the 
fareſt and beſt means to enlighten the underſtand- 
ing to à belief of chriſtianity, That it is ſo, 
will appear upon a double account. 

1. Firſt, upon the account of God's good- 
neſs, and the method of his dealing with the 
fouls of men; which is, to reward every de- 
gree of ſincere obedience to his will, with a far- 
ther diſcovery of it. I underſtand more than 
the antients, ſays David, Pſal. cxix. 100. 


| But how did he attain ſuch an excellency ot b 
underſtanding? Was it by longer ſtudy, or a 15 
greater quickneſs and felicity of parts, than was 

| in thoſe before him ? No, he gives the reaſon 5 

in the next words; it was, becauſe J keep thy 2 


| : fla- 
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flatutes. He got the ſtart of them in point of 
obedience, and thereby out-ſtript them, at 
length, in point of knowledge. And who, in 
old time, were the men of extraordinary reve- 
lations, but thoſe who were alſo men of extra- 
ordinary piety? Who were made privy to 
the ſecrets of heaven, and the hidden will of 
the Almighty, but ſuch as performed his re- 
vealed will at an higher rate of ſtrictneſs than 
the reſt of the world ? They were the Enochs, 
the Abrahams, the Elijahs, and the Daniels; 
ſuch as the ſcripture remarkably teſtifies of, 
that they walked 51/5 God, And ſurely, he 
that walks with another, is in a likclier way to 
know and underſtand his mind, than he that 
follows him at a diſtance. Upon which ac- 
count, the learned Jets ſtill made this one of 
the ingredients that went to conſtitute a pro- 
phet, that he ſhould be perfeftus in moralibus, 
a perſon of exact morals, and unblameable in 
his life; the gift of prophecy being a ray of 
ſuch a light, as never darts itſelf upon a dung- 
hil. And what I here obſerve occaſionally of 
extraordinary revclation and prophecy, will, 
by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 
thoſe communications of God's will, that are 
requifite to mens ſalvation. An honeſt, hearty 
ſimplicity and proneneſs to do all that a man 
| knows of God's will, is the ready, certain, and 
infal- 
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infallible way to know more of it. For I am 
ſure i may be ſaid of the practical knowledge 
of religion, That to him that hath ſhall be given, 
and he ſhall have more abundantly. 
I dare not, I confeſs, join in that bold aſſer- 
tion of ſome, that facienti quod in ſe eft, Deus 
nec debet nec poteſt denegare gratiam, which 
indecd is no leſs than a direct contradiction in 
the very terms; for if Deus debet, then id quod 
debetur non eſt gratia; there being a perfect 
inconſiſtency between that which is of debt, 
and that which is of free gift. And therefore 
leaving the non debet, and the non poteſt, to 
thoſe that can bind and logſe the Almighty at 
their pleaſure; ſo much, I think, we may 
pronounce ſafely in this matter, that the Good- 
neſs and Mercy of God is ſuch, that he never 
deſerts a ſincere perſon, nor ſuffers any one that 
ſhall live (even according to theſe meaſures of 
ſincerity) up to what he knows, to periſh for 
want of any knowledge neceſſary, and, what 
is more, ſufficient to ſave him. 

If any one would here ſay, Were there then 
none living up to theſe meaſures of ſincerity 


among the heathen? And if there were, did 


the Goodneſs of God afford ſuch perſons know- 
ledge enough to ſave them? My anſwer is aca 
cording to that of St. Paul, I judge not th 

that are without the church: they ſtand or al 
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to their own Maſter : I have nothing to {ay 
of them. Secret things belong to God, it be- 
comes us to be thankful to God, and charitable 
to men. | 

2. A pious and well-diſpoſed will is the 
readieſt means to enlighten the underſtanding 
to a knowledge of the truth of Chriſtianity, 
upon the account of a natural effictency ; for- 
aſmuch as a will ſo diſpoſed will be ſure to 
engage the mind in a ſevere ſearch into the 
great and concerning truths of religion: nor 
will it only ingage the mind in ſuch a ſearch; 
but it will alſo accompany that ſearch with two 
diſpoſitions directly tending to, and principally 
productive of, the diſcoveries of truth; namely, 
diligence and impartiality. And, 

(I.) For the diligence of the ſearch. Dili- 
gence is the great harbinger of truth; which 
rarely takes up in any mind, till that has gone 
before, and made room for it. It is a ſteady, 
conſtant, and pertinacious ſtudy, that naturally 
leads the / into the knowleage of that which 
at firſt ſeemed locked up from it ; for this 
keeps the underſtanding long in converſe with 
an object, and long converſe brings acquaint- 
ance. Frequent conſideration of a thing wears 
off the ſtrangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its 
ſeveral lights, and various ways of appearance 
© the view of the mind. 


Truth 
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Truth is a great ſtrong- hold, barred and 
fortified by God and nature; and diligence is 
properly the underſtanding's lay ing fiege to it; 
ſo that, as in a kind of warfare, it muſt be 
perpetually upon the watch, obſerving all the 


avenues and paſſes to it, and accordingly makes 


its approaches. Sometimes it thinks it gains a 
point; and preſently again it finds itſelf baffled 


and beaten off: yet ſtill it renews the onſet; 


attacks the difficulty afreſh ; plants this reaſon- 
ing, and that argument, this conſequence, and 
that diſtinction, like ſo many intellectual bat- 
teries, till at length it forces a way and paſſage 
into the obſtinate incloſed truth, that ſo long 
withſtood and defied all its aſſaults. 

The FJeſuits have a ſaying common amongſt 
them, touching the inſtitution of youth, (in 
which their chief ſtrength and talent lies) that 
vexatio dat intellectum. As when the mind 
caſts and turns itſelf reſtleſsly from one thing 
to another, ſtrains this power of the foul to 
apprehend, that to judge, another to divide, a 
fourth to remember; thus tracing out the nice 
and ſcarce-obſervable difference of ſome things, 
and the real agreement of others, till at length 
it brings all the ends of a long and various - 
potheſis together; ſees how one part coheres 
with, and depends upon another; and fo clears 
off all the appearing contrarieties and contra- 

diction® 


$ 
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dictions that ſeemed to lie croſs and uncouth, 
and to make the whole unintelligible. This 
is the laborious and vexatious inqueſt, that the 
ſoul muſt make after ſcience. For truth, like 
a ſtately dame, will not be ſeen, nor ſhew 
herſelf at the firſt viſit, nor match with the 
underſtanding upon an ordinary courtſhip or 
addreſs. Long and tedious attendances muſt be 
given, and the hardeſt fatigues endured and di- 
geſted; nor did ever the moſt pregnant wit in the 
world bring forth any thing great, laſting, and 
conſiderable, without ſome pain and travail, 
ſome pangs and throws before the delivery. 

Now all this, that I have ſaid, is to ſhew 
the force of diligence in the inveſtigation of 
truth, and particularly of the nobleſt of all 
truths, which is that of religion. But then, 
as diligence is the great diſcoverer of truth, ſo 
is the will the great ſpring of diligence; for 
no man can heartily ſearch after that which he 
is not very deſirous to find. Diligence is to 
the underſtanding, as the whetſtone to the 
razor ; but the will is the hand that muſt ap- 
ply one to the other. 

What makes many men ſo ſtrangely immerſe 
themſelves, ſome in chymical, and ſome in 
mathematical inquiries, but becauſe they 
ſtrangely love the things they labour in? Their 
intent ſtudy gives them {kill and proficiency; 

Vor. I, © and 
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and their particular affection to theſe kinds of 
knowledge puts them upon ſuch ſtudy. Ac- 
cordingly, let there be but the ſame propen- 
ſity and bent of will to religion, and there will 
be the ſame ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry 
in mens inquiry into it. And then, in the 
natural courſe of things, the conſequent of a 
ſedulous ſeeking is finding, and the fruit of in- 
quiry is information. 

(2) A pious and well- di ſpoſed will gives not 
only diligence, but alſo impartiality to the un- 
derſtanding, in its ſearch into religion, which 
is as abſolutely neceſſary to give ſucceſs to out 
inquiries into truth, as the former; it being 
ſcarce poſſible for that man to hit the mark, 
whoſe eye is ſtill glancing upon ſomething be- 
ſide it. Partiality is properly the underſtand- 
ing's judging according to the inclination of 
the will and affections, and not according to 
the exact truth of things, or the merits of the 
cauſe before it. Affection is ſtill a briber of 
the judgment ; and it is hard for a man to 
admit a reaſon againſt the thing he loves, or 
to confeſs the force of an argument againſt an 
intereſt, 

In this caſe he prevaricates with his own 
underſtanding, and cannot ſeriouſly and fin- 
cerely ſet his mind to confider the ſtrength, to 


poiſe the weight, and to diſcern the eyidence 
ot 
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of the cleareſt and beſt argumentations, where 
they would conclude againſt the darling of his 
deſires. For ſtill that beloved thing poſſeſſes, 
and even engroſſes him, and, like a coloured 
glaſs before his eyes, caſts its own colour and 
tincture upon all the images and ideas of things 
that paſs from the fancy to the underſtanding ; 
and ſo abſolutely does it ſway that, that if a 
ſtrange irreſiſtible evidence of ſome unaccept- 
able truth ſhould chance to ſurprize and force 
reaſon to aſſent to the premiſes, affection 
would yet ſtep in at laſt, and make it quit the 
concluſion, 

Upon which account, Soc:nus and his fol- 
lowers ſtate the reaſon of a man's believing or 
embracing chriſtianity upon the natural good- 
neſs, or virtuous diſpoſition of his mind, which 
they ſometimes call naturalrs probitas, and ſome- 
times animus in virtutem pronus. For (ſay they) 
the whole doctrine of chriſtianity teaches no- 
thing but what is perfectly ſuitable to, and coin- 
cident with the ruling principles, that a virtuous 
and well-inclined man is ated by, and with the 
main intereſt that he propoſes to himſelf. So 
that, as ſoon as ever it is declared to ſuch an 
one, he preſently cloſes in, accepts, and com- 
plies with it: As a prepared ſoil eagerly takes 
in, and firmly retains ſuch ſeed or plants as 


particularly agree with it. 
Q 2 With 
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With ordinary minds, ſuch as much the 
oreateſt part of the world are, tis the /utable- 
neſs, not the evidence of a truth, that makes it 
to be aſſented to. And it is ſeldom that any 
thing practically convinces a man, that does 
not pleaſe him firſt. If you would be ſure of 
him, you muſt inform and gratify him too. 
But now, impartiality ſtrips the mind of pre- 
judice and paſſion, keeps it right and even 
from the byaſs of intereſt and deſire, and fo 
preſents it like a raſa tabula, equally diſpoſed 
to the reception of all truth. So that the ſoul 
lies prepared, and open to entertain it, and 
prepoſſeſſed with nothing that can oppoſe, or 
thruſt it out : for where diligence opens the 
door of the underſtanding, and impartiality 
keeps it, truth 1s fure to find both an entrance, 
and a welcome too. 

And thus J have done with the fourth and 
laſt general thing propoſed, and proved by ar- 
gument; That a pious and well-diſpoſed mind, 
attended with a readineſs to obey the known will 
of God, is the ſurcft and beſt means to enlighten 
the underſtanding to a belicf of chriſtianity. 

Now, from the foregoing particulars, by 
way of uſe, we may collect theſe two things. 

1. The true cauſe of that atheiſm, that 
ſcepticiſm, and cavilling at religion, which we 
ice, and have cauſe to lament in too many in 
theſe 
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theſe days. It is not from any thing weak or 
wanting in our religion, to ſupport and enable 
it to look the ſtrongeſt arguments, and the 
ſevereſt and moſt controuling reaſon, in the 
face: but men are atheiſtical, becauſe they are 
firſt vicious; and queſtion the truth of chriſti- 
anity, becauſe they hate the practice: and 
therefore, that they may ſeem to have ſome 
pretence and colour to fin on freely, and to 
ſurrender up themſelves wholly to their ſenſu- 
ality, without any imputation upon their judg- 
ment, and to quit their morals, without any 
diſcredit to their intellectual; they fly to ſeve- 
ral ſtale, trite, pitiful objections and cavils, 
ſome againſt religion in general, and ſome 
againſt chriſtianity in particular, and ſome 
againſt the very firſt principles of morality, to 
give them ſome poor credit and countenance 
in the purſuit of their brutiſh courſes 

Few practical errors in the world are em- 
braced upon the ſtock of conviction, but in- 
clination : for, tho' indeed the judgment may 
err upon the account of weakneſs, yet where 
there is one error that enters in at this door, 
ten are let into it thro' the will; at, for the 
moſt part, being ſet upon thoſe things, which 
truth is a direct obſtacle to the enjoyment of; 
and where both cannot be had, a man will be 
ſure to buy his enjoyment, tho he pays down 


Q 3 truth 
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truth for the purchaſe. For, in this caſe, the 
farther from truth, the farther from trouble ; 

nce truth ſhews ſuch an one, what he is 
ole to ſee, and tells him what he hates 
to hear. They are the ſame beams that ſhine 
and enlighten, and are apt to ſcorch too : And 
it is impoſſible for a man engaged in any 
wicked way, to have a clear underſtanding of 


it, and a quiet mind 1n it, together, 


But theſe ſons of Epicurus, both for volup- 


tuouſneſs, and religion alſo, (as it is hard to 
ſupport the former without the latter ) theſe, 
I fay, reſt not here; but (if you will take 
them at their word) they muſt alſo paſs for 
the only wits of the age : Though greater ar- 
guments, I am ſure, may be produced againſt 
this, than any they can alledge againſt the moſt 
improbable article of chriſtianity, But hereto- 
fore the rate and ſtandard of wit was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now-a-days. No man 
was then accounted a wit, for ſpeaking ſuch 
things as deſerved to have the tongue cut out 
that ſpake them : Nor did any man pals for a 
philoſopher, or a man of depth, for talking 
atheiſtically ; or a man of parts, for employing 
them againſt that God that gave them, For 


then, the world was generally better inclined ; 


virtue was in ſo much reputation, as to be 
pretended to at leaſt, And virtue, whether 
in 
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in a chriſtian, or an infidel, can have no intereſt 
to be ſerved either by atheiſm or infidelity. 

For which cauſe, could we but prevail with 
the greateſt debauchees amongſt us to change 
their lives, we ſhould find it no very hard mat- 
ter to change their judgments, For notwith- 
ſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, 
which (God knows) they arc deplorably ſtran- 
gers to; and thoſe unanſwerable doubts and 
difficulties, which, over their cups or their 
coffee, they pretend to have againſt chriſtianity: 
perſuade but the covetous man not to deify his 
money; the proud man not to adore him- 
ſelf; the laſcivious man to throw off his lewd 
amours; the intemperate man to abandon his 
revels; and ſo for any other vice, that is apt to 
abuſe and pervert the mind of man; and J 
dare undertake, that all their giant- like objec- 
tions againſt chriſtian religion ſhall preſently 
vaniſh and quit the field. For he that is a 
good man, is three quarters of his way towards 
the being a good chriſtian, whereſoever he /zves, 
or whatſoever he 1s called. 

2. In the next place, we learn from hence 
the moſt effectual way and means of proficiency 
and growth in the knowledge of the great and 
profound truths of religion, and how to make 
us all not only good chriſtians, but alſo expert 
divines. It is a knowledge, that men are not 


Q 4 ſo 
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ſo much to ſtudy, as to live themſelves into : 
A knowledge that paſſes into the head through 
the heart. I have heard of ſome, that in their 
latter years, through the feebleneſs of their 
limbs, have been forced to ſtudy upon their 
knees: And I think it might well become the 
youngeſt and the ſtrongeſt to do ſo too. Let 
them daily and inceſſantly pray to God for his 
grace; and if God gives grace, they may be 
ſure that knowledge will not ſtay long behind ; 
fince it is the ſame ſpirit and principle that 
purifies the heart, and clarifies the underſtand- 
ing. Let all their enquiries into the deep and 
myſterious points of theology be begun and 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that 
he would diſpoſe their minds to direct all 
their skill and knowledge to the promotion of a 
good life, both in themſelves and others; that 
he would uſe all their nobleſt ſpeculations, and 
moſt refined notions, only as inſtruments, to 
move and ſet awork the great principles of 
actions, the will, and the affections; that he 
would convince them of the infinite vanity and 
uſeleſneſs of all that learning, that makes not 
the poſſeſſor of it a better man; that he would 
keep them from thoſe ſins, that may grieve and 
provoke his Holy Spirit, (the Fountain of all 
true light and knowledge) to withdraw from 


them, and to feal them up under darkneſs, 
blind- 
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blindneſs, and ſtupidity of mind. For where 
the heart is bent upon, and held under the 
power of any vicious courſe, though Chriſt 
himſelf ſhould take the contrary virtue for his 
doctrine, and do a miracle before ſuch an one's 
eyes, for its application, yet he would not 
practically gain his aſſent, but the Reſult of all 
would end in a Non perſuadebis etiamfi per- 
ſuaſeris. Few conſider what a degree of ſot- 
tiſhneſs and confirm'd ignorance men may fin 
themſelves into. 

This was the cafe of the Phariſees. And no 
doubt but this very conſideration alſo gives us 
the true reaſon, and full explication of that 
notable and ſtrange paſſage of ſcripture, in 
Luke xvi. and the laſt verſe, that zf men will 
not hear Moſes and the prophets, neither will they 
be perſuaded, though one roſe from the dead. 
That is, wherea ſtrong, inveterate love of fin 
has made any doctrine or propoſition wholly 
unſuitable to the heart; no argument, or de- 
monſtration, no nor miracle whatſoever, ſhall 
be able to bring the heart cordially to cloſe with, 
and receive it. Whereas, on the contrary, if 
the heart be piouſly diſpoſed, the natural good- 
neſs of any doctrine is enough to vouch for the 
truth of it: For the ſuitableneſs of it will endear 
it to the will; and, by endearing it to the will, 


will naturally ſlide it into the aſſent alſo. Fot 
13 
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in morals, as well as in metaphylicks, there is 
nothing really good, but has a /rutþ commen- 
ſurate to its goodneſs. 

The truths of Chriſt crucified, are the chri— 
ſtian's phr/o/ſophy ; and a good life, is the chri- 
ftian's /ogick ; that great inſtrumental, intro- 


ductive art that muſt guide the mind into the 


former. And where a long courle of piety, 
and cloſe communion with God, has purged 
the heart, and rectified the will, and made all 
things ready for the reception of God's Spirit; 
knowledge will break in upon fuch a ſoul, 
like the ſun ſhining in his full might, with 
ſuch a victorious light, that nothing ſhall be 
able to reſiſt it. 

If now, at length, ſome ſhould object here, 
that, from what has been delivered, it will 
follow, that the of? prous men are ſtill the ud 
knowing, which yet ſeems contrary to common 
experience and obſervation ; I anſwer, That 
as to all things directly conducing, and necel- 
lary to falvation, there is no doubt but they 
are ſo; as the meaneſt common ſoldier, that 
has fought often in an army, has a truer and 
better knowledge of war, than he that has 
read and writ whole volumes of it, but never 
was in any battle. 

Practical ſciences are not to be learn'd but 


in the way of action. It is experience that 
muſt 
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muſt give knowledge in the chriſtian profeſſion, 
as well as in all others. And the knowledge 
drawn from experience, is quite of another 
kind from that which flows from ſpeculation, 
or diſcourſe. It is not the gpzn7on, but the 
path of the juſt, that the wiſeſt of men tells us, 
ſhines more and more unto a perfect day. The 
obedient, and the men of practice, are thoſe 
ſons of light, that ſhall out-grow all their 
doubts and ignorances, that ſhall ide upon 
theſe clouds, and triumph over their preſent 
imperfections, till perſuaſion paſs into know- 
ledge, and knowledge advance into aſſurance, 
and all come at length to be compleated in 
the beatrfick viſion, and a full fruition of thoſe 
joys, which God has in reſerve for them, whom 
by his grace he ſhall prepare for glory. 


To which GOD, infimtely wiſe, holy, and 

juſt, be render'd and aſcribed, as is moſt due, 
all praiſe, might, majeſiy, and dominion, 
both now, and for evermore. Amen, 


|| |] 
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God's peculiar Regard to Places ſet 
apart for Divine Worſhip. 


SERMON 


Preached at the 


Conſecration of a Chapel. 
1667. 


PR E FA 6.2 


F TER the happy expiration of thoſe times, 

which had reformed ſo many churches to the 
ground, and in which men uſed to expreſs their 
honour to God, and their allegiance to their 
prince the ſame way, demoliſhing the palaces of 
the one, and the temples of the other ; it is now 
our glory and felicity, that God has changed 
mens tempers with the times, and made a ſpirit 


of 


il PREFACE 
of building ſucceed a ſpirit of pulling down : 


By a miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion, to their old 
condition of maſons, ſmiths, and carpenters, 
that in this capacity they might repair what 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and 
defaced. | 

But flill it is flrange to ſee any ecclefraſtica) 
pile, not by eccleſiaſtical coft and influence, 
rifing above ground; eſpecially in an age, i! 
which mens mouths are open againſt the church, 
but their hands ſhut towards it; an age in 
which, reſpecting the generality of men, we 
might as ſoon expett ſtones to be made bread, 
as to be made churches. | 

But the more epidemical and prevailing this 
evil is, the more honourable are thoſe who Aland 
and ſhine as exceptions from the common pr ac- 
tice : And may ſuch places, built for the divine 
worſhip, derive an honour and a bleſſing upon 
the bead of the builders, as great and laſting, as 
the curſe and infamy that never fails to reſt upon 
the ſacrilegious violators of them ; and a greater, 
am ſure I need not, I cannot wiſh, 
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SERMON VIE 


God's peculiar Regard to Places ſet 
apart for Divine Worſhip. 


PSALM IXxxvii. 2. 


God hath loved the gates of Sion, more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob. 


f1 E comparifon here exhibited between 
the love God bore to Sion, the great 
place of his folemn worſhip, and that which 
he bore to the other dwellings of 1/rae/, im- 
ports, as all other compariſons do in the ſupe- 
rior part of them, two things; drference, and 
fpre-eminence : And accordingly, I cannot more 
commodiouſly and naturally contrive the pro- 
ſccution of theſe words, than by caſting the 
ſenſe of them into theſe two propoſitions: 
I. That God bears a different reſpect to 
places ſet apart, and conſecrated to his wor- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, from what he bears to all other places 
deſigned to the uſes of common life. 

II. That God prefers the worſhip paid him 
in ſuch places, above that which is offered him 
in any other places whatſoever, 

I. As to the former of theſe, this difference 
of reſpect, borne by God to ſuch places, from 
what he bears to others, may be evinced theſe 
three ſeveral ways. 

I. By thoſe eminent interpoſals of pro- 
vidence, both for the erecting, and preſerving 
of ſuch places, 

2. By thoſe notable judgments ſhewn by 

God upon the violators of them, 

3. Laſtly, By declaring the ground and rea- 
ſon, why God ſhews ſuch a different reſpect to 

thoſe places, from what he manifeſts to others. 

Of all which in their order. 

I. Firſt of all then ; Thoſe eminent inter- 
poſalst of the divine Providence for the erect- 


ing and prelerving ſuch places, will be one 


pregnant and ſtrong argument to prove the dif- 
ference of God's reſpect to them, and to others 
of common ule. 

That Providence that univerſally caſts its 
eye over all the parts of the creation, is yet 
pleaſed more particularly to faſten it upon ſome. 
God made all the world, that he might be 


worſhipped in ſome parts of che world: and 
there- 
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therefore, in the firſt and moſt early times of 
the church, what care did he manifeſt, to have 
ſuch places erected to his honour ? Jacob he 
admoniſhed by a viſion, as by a meſſenger from 
heaven, to build him an altar; and then, what 
awe did Jacob expreſs to it? How dreadful 
(ſays he) 2s ths place] for ſurely it is noother 
than the houſe of God. What particular inſpi- 
rations were there upon Aboliab, to fit him to 
work about the ſanctuary? The Spirit of God 
was the Surveyor, Director, and Manager of 
the whole buſineſs. But, above all, how exact, 
and (as we may ſay with reverence ) how 
nice was God about the building of the 
temple ? David, though a man of moſt inti- 
mate converſe and acquaintance with God, 
and one who bore a kingly pre-eminence 
over others, no lets in point of piety than of 
majeſty, after he had made ſuch rich, ſuch 
vaſt, and almoſt incredible proviſion of ma- 
terials for the building of the temple ; yet, 
becauſe he had dipt his hands in blood, though 
but the blood of God's enemies, had the glory 
of that work took out of them, and was nor 
permitted to lay a ſtone in that ſacred pile; 
but the whole work was intirely reſerved for 
Solomon, a prince adorned with thoſe parts of 
mind, and exalted by ſuch a concurrence of all 
proſperous events to make him glorious and 

Vor. I. R mag- 
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magnificent; as if God had made it his buſineſs 
to build a Solomon, that Solomon might build 
him an houſe. To which, had not God bore 
a very different reſpe& from what he bore to 
all other places, why might not David have 
been permitted to build God a temple, as well 
as to rear himſelf a palace? Why might not 
he, who was ſo pious as to deſign, be alſo ſo 
3 as to finiſh it? God muſt needs 

ave ſet a more than ordinary eſteem upon 
that, which David, the man after his own 
heart, the darling of heaven, and the moſt 
flaming example of a vigorous Jove to God 
that ever was, was not thought fit to have an 
hand in it. 

As, to proceed, when after a long tract of 
time, the fins of 1/-ae/ had even unconſecrated 
and prophaned that facred edifice, and thereby 
robbed it of its only defence, the palladium of 
God's preſence, ſo that the Afjyrians laid it 
even with the ground; yet, after chat a long 
captivity and affliction had made the Fews fit 
again for fo great a privilege as a publick place 
to worſhip God in, how did God put it into the 
hearr, even of an heathen prince, to promote 
the building of a ſecond temple ! How was 
the work undertook and carried on amidſt all 
the unlikelihoods and diſcouraging circum- 
ſtances imaginable ! the builders holding the 

{word 
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ſword in one hand, to defend the trowel work- 
ing with the other; yet finiſhed and com- 1 
pleated it was, under the conduct and pro- 
tection of a peculiar Providence, that made 
the inſtruments of that great deſign pre- 
valent and victorious, and all thoſe aun 
tains of oppoſition to become plans before 
Zorobabel. 

And laſtly, when Herod the Great, whoſe 
magnificence ſerved him inſtead of piety to 
prompt him to an action, if not in him reli- 
gious, yet heroick at leaſt, thought fit to pull 
down that temple, and to build one much 
more glorious, and fit for the Saviour of the 
world to appear and preach in. Joſephus, in 
his 15th book of the Jewiſh Antiquities, and 
the 14th chapter, ſays, That during all the 
time of its building, there fell not ſo much as 
a ſhower to interrupt the work ; but the rain 
{till fell by night, that it might not retard the 
buſineſs of the day. If this were fo, I am nor 
of the number of thoſe who can aſcribe ſuch 
great and ſtrange paſſages to chance, or ſatisfy 
my reaſon in affigning any other cauſe of this, 
but the kindneſs of God himſelf to the place 
of his worſhip; making the common influences 
of heaven to ſtop their courſe, and pay a kind 
of homage to the rearing of ſo ſacred a ſtructure, 


Tho' I muſt confeſs, that David being prohi- 
R 2 bited, 
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bited, and Herod permitted to build God a 
temple, might ſeem ſtrange, did not the abſo- 
luteneſs of God's good pleaſure ſatisfy all ſober 
minds of the reaſonableneſs of God's proceed- 
ings, tho' never to ſtrange and unaccountable. 
Add to all this, that the extraordinary ma- 
nifeſtacions of God's preſence were {till in the 
ſanctuary : The cloud, the rim and thummin, 
and the oracular anſwers of God, were graces 
and prerogatives proper and peculiar to the 
ſacredneſs of this place; theſe were the digni— 
ties that made it (as it were) the prefence- 
chamber of the Almighty, the room of audi- 
ence, where he declared that he would receive 


and anſwer petitions from all places under 


heaven, and where he diſplay'd his royalty 
and glory : There was no parlour or dining- 
room in all the dwellings of Jacob, that he 
vouchſafed the like privileges to. And more- 
over, how full are God's expreſſions to this 
purpolc | Here have 7 placed my name, and here 

will T dioe!l, for I have a delight therein. 
But to evidence how different a reſpect God 
bears to things conſecrated to his own worſhip, 
from what he bcars to all other things, Jet that 
one eminent paſſage of Corah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram be proof beyond all exception; in which, 
the centers of thoſe wretches, who, I am ſure, 
could derive no ſanctity to them from their own 
f perſons; 
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perſons ; yet, upon this account, that they had 
been contecrated by the offering incenſe in 
them, were, by God's ſpecial command, ſe- 
queſtred from all common uſe, and appointed 
to be beaten into broad plates, and faften'd as 
a covering upon the altar, Numb. xvi. 28. 
The cenſers of theſe ſinners againſt their own 
Jouls, let them mate broad plates for a covering 
of the altar : for they offered them before the 
Lord; therefore they are hallaved. It ſeems 
this one ſingle uſe left ſuch an indelible ſacred- 
neſs upon them, that neither the villainy of the 
perſons, nor the impiety of the deſign, could 
be a ſufficient reaſon to unhallow and degrade 
them to the ſame common uſe that other veſ- 
ſels may be applied to. And the argument 
holds equally good for the conſecration cf 
places. The apoſtle would have no 1evelling 
or junketting upon the altar, which had been 
uſed, and, by that uſe, conſecrated to the cele- 
bration of a more ſpiritual and divine repaſt: 
Have ye not houſes to eat and to drink in? or 
deſpiſe ye the church of God? ſays St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xi. 22. It would have been no anſwer 
to have told the apoſtle; What! Is not the 
church ſtone and wood, as well as other build- 
ings? And is there any ſuch peculiar ſanctity 
in this parcel of brick and mortar ? And muſt 
God, who has declared himſelf no reſpecter of 

N4 per ſons, 
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perſons, be now made a reſpetter of places? 
No, this is the language of a more ſpiritualized 
and refined piety than the apoſtles and pri- 
mitiye chriſtians were acquainted with. And 
thus much for the firſt argument brought to 
prove the different reſpect that God bears 
to things and places conſecrated and ſet apart 
to his own worſhip, from what he bears to 
others. 

2. The ſecond argument for the proof of 
the ſame aſſertion, ſhall be taken from thoſe 
remarkable judgments ſhewn by God, upon 
the violators of things conſecrated and ſet apart 
to holy uſes. 

A coal (we know) ſnatch'd from the altar, 
once fired the neſt of the eagle, the royal and 
commanding bird; and ſo has ſacrilege con- 
ſumed the families of princes, broke ſceptres, 
and deſtroyed kingdoms. We read how the 
victorious Philiſtines were worſted by the cap- 
tivated ark, which foraged their country more 
than a conquering army ; they were not able 
to cohabit with that holy thing ; it was like a 
plague in their bowels, and a curſe in the midſt 
of them ; ſo that they were forced to reſtore 
their prey, and to turn their triumphs into ſup- 
plications. Poor Uzzah, for but touching the 
ark, though out of care and zeal for its pre- 
ſervation, was ſtruck dead with a blow from 

| heaven : 
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heaven: He had no right to touch it; and there- 
fore his very zeal was a fin, and his care an 
uſurpation ; nor could the purpoſe of his heart 
excuſe the error of his hand. Nay, in the pro- 
mulgation of the Mo/arck law, if ſo much as a 
brute beaſt touch'd che mountain, the bow of 
vengeance was ready, and it was to be ſtruck 
through with a dart, and to die a ſacrifice for a 
fault it could not underſtand. 

But to give ſome higher and clearer inſtances 
of the divine judgments upon ſacrilegious per- 
ſons: In 1 Kings xiv. 26. we find Shiſhak 
king of Egypt ſpoiling and robbing Solomon's 
temple ; and that we may know what became 
of him, we mult take notice that Zo/ephus calls 
him Sz/ac, and tells us that Herodotus calls him 
Seſoſtris; and withal reports, that imme- 
diately after his return from this very expedi- 
dition, ſuch diſaſtrous calamities befel his 
family, that he burnt two of his children him- 
ſelf ; that his brother conſpired againſt him; 
and, laſtly, that his ſon who ſucceeded him, 
was ſtruck blind, yet not ſo blind (in his un- 
derſtanding at leaſt ) but that he ſaw the cauſe 
of all theſe miſchiefs; and therefore, to redeem 
his father's ſacrilege, gave more and richer 
things to temples, than his father had ſtoln 
from them: Though (by the way) it may 
ſeem to be a ſtrange method of repairing an 

R 4 injury 
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injury done to the true God, by adorning the 
temples of the falſe. See the ſame ſad effect of 
ſacrilege in the great Nebuchadnezzar ; he plun- 
ders the temple of God, and we find the fatal 


doom that afterwards befel him; he loſt his 
kingdom, and, by a new unheard-of judg- 


ment, was driven from the ſociety and con- 
verſe of men, to table with the beaſts, and to 
graze with oxen ; the impiety and inhumanity 
of his fin making him a fitter companion for 
them, than for thoſe to whom religion is more 
natural than reaſon itſelf. And fince it was 
his unhappineſs to tranſmit his fin, together 
with his kingdom, to his ſon, while Bel/haz- 
zar was quaffing in the ſacred veſſels of the 
TY which, in his pride, he ſent for to 
abuſe with his impious ſenſuality, he ſces his 
fatal ſentence writ by the finger of God, in the 
very midſt of his prophane mirth : And he 
ſtays not long for the execution of it, that very 
night loſing his kingdom, and his life too. 
And that which makes the ſtory direct for our 
purpoſe, is, that all this comes upon him for 
prophaning thoſe ſacred veſſels: God himſelf 
tells us ſo much by the mouth of his prophet, 
in Dan. v. 23. where this only fin is charged 
upon him, and particularly made the cauſe of 


his ſudden and utter ruin. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were violators of the firſt temple 3 
and thoſe that prophaned and abuſed the ſe- 
cond ſped no better : And for this, take, for 
inſtance, that firſt-born of fin and facrilege, 
Antiochus ; the ſtory of whoſe prophaning 
God's houſe you may read in the firſt book of 
Maccabees, chap. i. And you may read alſo 
at large what ſucceſs he found after it, in the 
ſixth chapter, where the author tells us, that 
he never proſpered afterwards in any thing, 
but all his deſigns were fruſtrated, his captains 
ſlain, his armies defeated ; and, laſtly, him- 
ſelf falls fick, and dies a miſerable death: And 
(which is moſt conſiderable as to the preſent 
buſineſs). when all theſe evils befel him, his 
own conſcience tells him, that it was even 
for this, that he had moſt facrilegiouſly pillaged 
and invaded God's houſe, I Maccab. vi. 12, 13. 
Now ] remember (ſays he) the evils I did at 
Jeruſalem, how I took the veſſels of gold end 
ſilver ; I perceive therefore, that for this cauſe 
theſe evils are come upon me; and behold, I perifh 
for grief in a ſtrange land. The ſinner's con- 
ſcience is, for the moſt part, the beſt expoſitor 
of the mind of God, under ay Judgment or 
affliction. 

Take another notable inſtance in Nicanor, 
who purpoſed and threaten'd to burn the tem- 


ple, 1 Maccab. vii. 35. and a curſe lights 
upon 
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upon him preſently after ; his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in it, and his 
head and right hand cut off, and hung up be- 
fare Jeruſalem. Where two things are remark- 
able in the text: 1. That he himſelf was firſt 
ſlain ; a thing that does not uſually befal a 
general of an army. 2. That the Jews prayed 
againſt him to God, and deſired God to deſtroy 
Nicanor, for the injury done to his ſanctuary 
only, naming no fin elſe, And God ratified 
their prayers, by the judgment they brought 
down upon the head of him, whom they 
prayed againſt, God ſtopped his blaſphemous 
mouth, and cut off his ſacrilegious hand; and 
made them teach the world, what it was for 
the moſt potent ſinner under heaven, to threaten 
the Almighty God, eſpecially in his own houſe, 
for ſo was the temple. 

But now, leſt ſome ſhould puff ar theſe in- 
ſtances, as being ſuch as were under a different 
ceconomy of religion, in which God was more 
tender of the ſhell, and ceremonious part of 
his worſhip, and conſequently not directly per- 
tinent to ours; therefore, to ſhew. that all 
prophanation and invaſion of things ſacred, is 
an offence againſt the eternal law of nature, 
and not againſt any poſitive inſtitution aſter a 
time to expire, we need not go many nations 


off, nor many ages back, to ſee the vengeance 
3 
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of God upon ſome families, raiſed upon the 
ruins of churches, and enriched with the ſpoils 
of ſacrilege, gilded with the name of reforma- 
tion: And, for the moſt part, ſo unhappy 
have been the purchaſers of church-lands, that 
the world is not now to ſeek for an argument, 
from a long experience, to convince it, that 
though in ſuch purchaſes, men have uſually 
the cheapeſt penny-worths, yet they have not 
always the beſt bargains ; for the holy thing 
has ſtuck faſt to their ſides like a fatal ſhafr, 
and the ſtone has cried out of the conſecrated 
walls they have lived within, for a judgment 
upon the head of the ſacrilegious intruder ; 
and heaven has heard the cry, and made good 
the curſe. So that when the heir of a blaſted 
family has roſe up and promiſed fair, and 
perhaps flouriſhed for ſome time upon the 
ſtock of excellent parts, and great favour ; 
yet, at length, a croſs event has certainly met 
and ſtopped him in the career of his fortunes, 
ſo that he has ever after withered and declined, 
and, in the end, come to nothing, or to that 
which is worſe : So certainly does that which 
ſome call blind ſuperſtition, take aim when jr 
ſhoots a curſe at the facrilegious perſon. But I 
ſhall not engage in the odious task of recount- 
ing the families, which this fin has blaſted 
with a curſe ; only I ſhall give one eminent 


inſtance _ 
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inſtance in ſome perſons who had ſacrilegiouſſy 
procured the demoliſhing of ſome places con- 
ſecrated to holy uſes. 

And for this (to ſhew the world that Papiſts 
can commit ſacrilege as freely as they can object 
it to Proteſtants) it ſhall be in that great car- 
dinal and miniſter of ſtate, Yoljey, who ob- 
tained leave of pope Clement the ſeventh to 
demoliſh forty religious houſes ; which he 
did by the ſervice of five men, to whoſe con- 
duct he committed the effecting of that buſi- 
neſs ; every one of which came to a fad and 
fatal end: For the pope himſelf was ever after 
an unfortunate prince, Rome being twice taken 
and ſacked in his reign, himſelf taken priſoner, 
and at length dying a miſerable death. Molſey 
(as it is known) incurred a premunire, for- 
feited his honour, eſtate, and life, which he 


ended, ſome ſay by poiſon, but certainly in. 


great calamity. s 
And for the five men employed by him, 
two of them quarrelled, one of which was 
ſlain, and the other hang'd for it; the third 
drowned himſelf in a well; the fourth (tho 
rich) came at length to beg his bread ; and 
the fifth was miſerably ſtabbed to death at 
Dublin in Ireland. 
This was the tragical end of a knot of ſacri- 
legious perſons from higheſt to loweſt : The 
con- 
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conſideration of which and the like paſſages, 


one would think, ſhould make men keep their 
fingers off from the church's patrimony, tho 


not out of love to the church, (which few men 


have) yet at leaſt out of love to themſelves, 
which (I ſuppoſe) few want. 

Nor is that inſtance in one of another reli— 
gion to be paſſed over, (fo near it is to the 
former paſſage of Nicanor) of a commander 


in the parliament's rebel-army, who coming 


to rifle and deface the cathedral at Litchjield, 
ſolemnly, at the head of his troops, begg'd of 
God to ſhew ſome remarkable token of his ap- 
probation, or diſlike, of the work they were 
going about. Immediately after which, looking 
out at a window, he was ſhot in the forchead 
by a deaf and dumb man : And this was on 
St. Chadd's day, the name of which faint that 
church bore, being dedicated to God in memory 
of the ſame. Where we ſee, that as he asked 
of God agu, ſo God gave him one, ſigning him 
in the forehead, and that with ſuch a mark, as 
he is like to be known by to all poſterity. 
There is nothing that the united voice of 
all hiſtory proclaims ſo loud, as the certain 
unfailing curſe, that has purſued and overtook 
ſacrilege. Make a catalogue of all the pro- 
ſperous ſacrilegious perſons that have been 
from the beginning of the world to this day, 
and 
1 
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and I believe they will come within a very 


narrow compaſs, and be repeated much ſooner 


than the alphabet. 

Religion claims a great intereſt in the world, 
even as great as its object God, and the ſouls 
of men. And fince God has reſolved not to 
alter the courſe of nature, and upon principles 
of nature, religion will ſcarce be ſupported 
without the encouragement of the miniſters of 
it; Providence, where it loves a nation, con- 
cerns itſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of 
religion, by blaſting the ſpoilers of religious 
perſons and places. Many have gaped at the 
church revenues; but, before they could ſwal- 
low them, have had their mouths ſtopped in 
the church-yard. | 

And thus much for the ſecond argument, to 
prove the different reſpect that God bears to 
things conſecrated to holy uſes; namely, his 
ſignal judgments upon the ſacrilegious violators 
of them. | 

3. I deſcend now to the third and laſt thing 
propoſed for the proof of the firſt propoſition, 
which is, to aſſign the ground and reaſon, why 
God ſhews ſuch a concern for theſe things. 
Touching which we are to obſerve, (I.) Ne- 
gatively, that it is no worth or ſanctity natu- 
rally inherent in the things themſelves, that 

either does or can procure them this eſteem 


from 
1 
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from God ; for by nature all things have an 
equally common uſe. Nature freely and in- 
differently opens the boſom of the univerſe to 
all mankind; and the very ſanctum ſanctorum 
had originally no more ſacredneſs in it, than 
the valley of the ſon of Hinnom, or any other 
place in Fudea. (2.) Politively therefore, the 
ſole ground and reaſon of this different eſteem 
vouchſafed by God to conſecrated things and 


places, is this, That He has the ſole property 


of them. 

It is a known maxim, that in Deo ſunt jura 
omnia ; and conſequently, that he is the Pro- 
prietor of all things, by that grand and tran. 
ſcendent right founded upon creation, Yet 
notwithſtanding, he may be ſaid to have a 
greater (becauſe a ſole) property in ſome things; 
for that he permits not the uſe of them to men, 
to whom yet he has granted the free uſe of all 
other things. Now this property may be 
founded upon a double ground. 

Firſt, God's own fixing upon, and inſtitu- 
tion of a place or thing to his peculiar uſe, 
When he ſhall ſay to the ſons of men, as he 
ſpoke to Adam concerning the forbidden fruit, 
Of all things and places that I have enrich'd 


the univerſe with, you may freely make uſe 
for your own occaſions. but as for this ſpot of 
ground, this perſon, this thing, Thave ſelected 


and 
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and appropriated, I have incloſed it to Myſelf, 
and my own uſe; and I will endure no ſharer, 
no rival or companion in it: he that invades 
them, uſurps, and ſhall bear the guilt of his 
uſurpation. Now, upon this account, the 
gates of Sion, and the tribe of Levi became 
God's property. He laid his hand upon them, 
and ſaid, Theſe are mine. 

Secondly, The other ground of God's ſole 
property in any thing or place, is the giſt, or 
rather the return of it made by man to God; 
by which act he relinquiſhes, and delivers hack 
to God, all his right to the uſe of that thing, 
which before had been freely granted him by 
God. After which donation, there is an ab- 


ſolute change and alienation made of the pro- 


perty of the thing given, and that as to the 
uſe of it too; which being ſo alienated, a man 
has no more to do with ir, than with a thing 
bought with another's money, or got with the 
ſweat of another's brow. 

And this is the ground of God's ſole pro- 
perty in things, perſons, and places, now un- 
der the goſpel. Men by free-gift conſign over 
a place to the divine worſhip, and thereby 
have no more right to apply it to another ule, 
than they have to make uſe of another man's 
goods. He that has devoted himſelf to the 


ſervice of God in the chriſtian prieſthood, has 
given 
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given himſelf to God, and ſo can no more 
diſpoſe of himſelf in another employment, 
than he can diſpoſe of a thing that he has fold, 
or freely given away. Now in paſting a thing 
away to another by deed of gift, two things 
are required: | 

1. A ſurrender on the giver's part, of all 
the property and right he has in the thing given. 
And to the making of a thing or place ſacred, 
this ſurrender of it by its right owner is ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that all the rites of conſecration, uſed 
upon a place againſt the owner's will, and 
without his giving up his property, make not 
that place facred, foraſmuch as the property of 
it is not hereby altered; and therefore ſays the 
canoniſt, Qui fine voluntate Domini conſecrat, 
revera deſecrat. The like judgment paſſed that 
learned biſhop Synęſius upon a place ſo conſe- 
crated : Ouò ie gr, 80% ph. C . I ac- 
count it not (lays he) for any holy thing. 

For we muſt know, that conſecration makes 
not a place ſacred, any more than coronation 
makes a king; but only ſolemnly declares it ſo. 
It is the gift of the owner of it to God, which 
makes it to be ſolely God's, and conſequently 
ſacred; after which, every violation of it is as 
really ſacrilege, as to conſpire againſt the king 
is treaſon before the ſolemnity of his coronation. 
And moreover,as conſecration makes not a thing 

Vor. I, 8 ſacred 
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ſacred without the owner's gift, ſo the owner's 
gift of itſelf alone makes a thing ſacred with- 
out the ceremonies of conſecration : for we 
know, that tythes, and lands given to God, are 
never, and plate, veſtments, and other ſacred 
utenſils are ſeldom conſecrated ; yet certain it 
is, that after the donation of them to the church, 
it is as really ſacrilege to ſteal, or alienate them 
from thole ſacred uſes, to which they were 
dedicated by the donors, as it is to pull down 
2 church, or turn it into a ſtable. 

2. As, in order to the paſſing away a thing 
by gift, there is required a ſurrender of all right 
to it on his part that gives, ſo there is required 
alſo an acceptation of it on his part to whom 
it is given: for giving being a relative action, 
(and ſo requiring a correlative to anſwer it) 
giving on one part transfers no property, un- 
leſs there be an accepting on the other; for as 
volenti non fit injuria, fo, in this caſe, nolenti 
non fit benefictum. 

And if it be now aſked, How God can be 
ſaid to accept what we give, ſince we are not 
able to tranſa& with him in perſon ; to this ! 
anſwer, 1. That we may and do converſe with 
God in Perſon really, and to all the purpoſes 
of giving and receiving, tho' not viſibly : for 
natural reaſon will evince, that God will re- 
ccive teſtimonies of honour from his creatures; 

amongſt 
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amongſt which, the homage of offerings, and 
the parting with a right, is a very great one. 
And where a gift is ſuitable to the perſon to 
whom it is offered, and no refuſal of it teſti- 
hed ; filence in that caſe (even amongſt thoſe 
who tranſact viſibly and corporally with one 
another) is, by the general voice of reaſon, 
reputed an acceptance : and therefore much 
more ought we to conclude that God accepts 
of a thing ſuitable for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his re- 
fuſal and diſallowance of it. But, 2. I add 
farther, That we may tranſact with God in 
the perſon of his and Chriſt's ſubſtirute, the 
biſhop, to whom the deed of gift ought, and 
uſes to be delivered by the owner of the thing 
given, in a formal inſtrument, ſigned, ſealed, 
and legally atteſted by witnefſes, wherein he 
reſigns up all his right and property in the 
thing to be conſecrated : and the biſhop is as 
really vicarius Chriſti to receive this from us 
in Chriſt's behalf, as the levitical prieſt was 
vicarius Dei to the Fews to manage all tranſ- 
actions between God and them. 

Theſe two things therefore concurring, the 
gift of the owner, and God's acceptance of it, 
either immediately by himſelf, which we ra- 
tionally preſume, or mediately by the hand of 
the biſhop, which is viſibly done before us, 
S 2 is 
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is that which veſts the ſole property of a thing 
or place in God. If it be now asked, Of 
what uſe then is conſecration, if a thing were 
ſacred before it? I anſwer, Of very much; 
even as much as coronation to a king, which 
confers no royal authority upon him, but, by 
ſo ſolemn a declaration of it, imprints a deeper 
awe and reverence of it in the people's minds, 
a thing ſurely of no ſmall moment. And, 
2. The biſhop's ſolemn benediction and prayers 
to God for a bleſſing upon thoſe, who ſhall 
ſeek him in ſuch ſacred places, cannot but be 
ſuppoſed a direct and moſt effectual means to 
procure a bleſſing from God upon thoſe per- 
ſons who ſhall addreſs themſelves to him there, 
as they ought to do. And ſurely, this alſo 
vouches the great reaſon of the epiſcopal con- 
ſecration. Add to this, in the 3d place, That 
all who ever had any awful ſenſe of religion, 
and religious matters, (whether Jews or Cbri- 
ftians, or even Heathens themſelves) have ever 
uſed ſolemn dedications and conſecrations of 
things ſetapartand deſigned for divine worſhip; 
which ſurely could never have been ſo univer- 
fally practiſed, had not right reaſon dictated 
the high expediency and great uſe of ſuch 
practices. 

Euſebius (the earlieſt church-hiſtorian) in 
the tenth book of his Eccleſaſtical Hiſtory, as 


allo 
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alſo in the Lrife of Conſtantine, ſpeaks of theſe 
conſecrations of churches, as of things gene- 
rally in uſe, and withal ſets down thoſe actions 
particularly of which they conſiſted, ſtiling 
them Srompereis ixxAnoies Roms, laws or 
cuſtoms of the church becoming God. What 
the Greek and Latin churches uſed to 
do, may be ſeen in their Pontificals, contain- 
ing the ſet forms for theſe conſecrations; tho 
indeed (for theſe fix or ſeven laſt centuries ) 
full of many tedious, ſuperfluous, and ridicu- 
lous fopperies ; ſetting aſide all which, if alſo 
our liturgy had a ſet form for the conſecra- 
tion of places, as it has of perſons, perhaps it 
would be never the leſs perfect. Now, from 
what has been above diſcourſed of the ground 
of God's ſole property in things ſet apart for 
his ſervice, we come at length to fee how all 
things given to the church, whether houſes, 
or lands, or tythes, belong to church- men; 
they are but v/ufrufuarit, and have only the 
uſe of theſe things, the property and fee re- 
maining wholly in God; and conſequently, 
the alienating of them, is a robbing of God: 
Mal. iii. 8, 9. Ie are curſed with a curſe ; for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole nation, in 
tythes and offerings. If it was God that was 
robbed, it was God alſo that was the owner of 
what was took away in the robbery ; even our 
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own common law ſpeaks as much: For fo 
ſays our Magna Charta, in the firſt chapter, 
Conceſſimus Deo —— quod eccleſia Anglicana 
libera erit, &c. Upon which words, that 
great lawyer, in his In/{:tutes, comments thus: 
„When any thing is granted for Ged, it is 
« deemed, in Jaw, to be granted fo God; 
% and whatſoever is granted to the church for 
© his honour, and the maintenance of his 
e ſervice, is granted for and to God. 

The ſame alſo appears from thoſe forms of 
expreſſion, in which the donation of ſacred 
things uſually ran: As, Deo omipotenti hac 
praſente charta donavimus, with the like. But 
moſt undeniably is this proved by this one ar- 
gument : That in caſe a biſhop ſhould commic 
ireaſon, or felony, and thereby forfeit his 
eſtate, with his life; yet the lands of his 
biſhoprick become not forfeit, but remain til] 
in the church, and paſs intire to his ſucceſſor : 
which ſufficiently ſhews that they were none 
of his. 

It being therefore thus proved, that God is 
the fole proprietor of all ſacred things, or 
places; I ſuppoſe his peculiar property in 
them, is an abundantly pregnant reaſon of 
that different reſpect that be bears to them. 
For, 1s not the meum, and the ſeparate pro- 
perty of a thing, the great cauſe of its endear- 

ment 
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ment amongſt all mankind ? Does any one re- 
ſpect a common, as much as he does his gar- 
den ? or the gold that lies in the bowels of 
a mine, as much as that which he has in his 
purſe ? 

I have now finiſhed the firſt propotition 
drawn from the words ; namely, That God 
bears a different reſpect to places ſet apart and 
conſecrated to his worſhip, from what he bears 
to all other places deſigned to the uſes of common 
life: and alſo ſhewn the reaſon why he does /0. 
I proceed now to the IId propoſition ; which 
is, That God prefers the worſhip paid him in 
ſuch places, above that which is offered him in 
any other places whatſoever ; and that for theſe 
reaſons : 

1. Becauſe ſuch places are naturally apt to 
exCite a greater reverence and devotion in the 
diſcharge of divine ſervice, than places of com- 
mon uſe. The place properly reminds a man 
of the buſineſs of the place, and ſtrikes a kind 
of awe into the thoughts, when they reflect 
upon that great and ſacred Majeſty they uſe 
to treat and converſe with there : they find 
the ſame holy conſternation upon themſelves, 
that Jacob did at his conſecrated Bethel, which 
he called the gate of heaven : and if ſuch 


places are ſo, then ſurely a daily expectation 
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at the gate, is the readieſt way to gain admit- 
tance into the houſe. | 

It has been the advice of ſome ſpiritual per- 
ſons, that ſuch as were able ſhould ſer apart 
ſome certain place in their dwellings for pri- 
vate devotions only; which if they conſtantly 
performed there, and nothing elſe, their very 
entrance into it would tell them what they 
were to do in it, and quickly make their 
chamber-thoughts their table-thoughts, and 
their jolly, worldly, but much more their 
ſinful thoughts and purpoſes, fly out of their 


hcarts. 
For is there any man ( whoſe heart has not 


ſhook off all ſenſe of what is ſacred ) who finds 
himſelf no otherwiſe affected, when he enters 
into a church, than when he enters into his 
parlour, or chamber ? If he does, for ought 
I know, he is fitter to be there always, than 
in a church. 

The mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts 
with a corporeal dependence, and ſo is help'd, 
or hinder'd, in its operations, according to the 
different quality of external objects that incur 
into the ſenſes: and perhaps, ſometimes, the 
ſight of the altar, and thoſe decent prepara- 
tions for the work of devotion, may compoſe 


and recover the wandering mind much more 
effectu- 
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effectually than a ſermon, or a rational diſ- 
courſe ; for theſe things, in a manner, preach 
to the eye, when the ear is dull, and will not 
hear ; and the eye dictates to the imagination, 
and that at laſt moves the affections. And if 
theſe little impulſes ſet the great wheels of de- 
votion on work, the largeneſs and height of 
that, ſhall not at all be prejudiced by the 
ſmallneſs of its occaſion. If the fire burns 
bright and vigorouſly, it's no matter by what 
means it was at firſt kindled ; there is the ſame 
force, and the ſame refreſhing virtue in it, 
kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if it were 
kindled by a beam from the ſun. 

I am far from thinking that theſe external 
things are either parts of our devotion, or, by 
any ſtrength in themſelves, direct cauſes of it; 
but the grace of God is pleaſed to move us 
by ways ſuitable to our nature, and to ſanctiſy 
theſe ſenſible inferior helps to greater and 
higher purpoſes : and, ſince God has placed 
the ſoul in a body, where it receives all things 
by the miniſtry of the outward ſenſes, he 
would have us ſecure theſe cingue-ports (as I 
may fo call them) againſt the invaſion of vain 
thoughts, by ſuggeſting to them ſuch objects as 
may prepoſſeſs them with the contrary. For 
God knows how hard a leſſon devotion is, if 


the ſenſes prompt one thing, when the heart 
is 
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1s to utter another. And therefore let no man 
preſume to think, that he may preſent God 
with as acceptable a prayer in his ſhop, and 
much leſs in an ale-houſe, or a tavern, as he 
may in a church, or in his cloſet: unleſs he 
can rationally promiſe himſelf, (which is im- 
poſſible) that he ſhall find the ſame devout 
motions and impreſſes upon his ſpirit there, that 
he may here. 

What ſays David, in pſal. Ixxvii. 13. Thy 
way, O God, is in the ſanctuary? It is no doubt, 
but that holy perſon continued a ſtri& and 
moſt pious communion with God, during his 
wanderings upon the mountains, and in the 
wilderneſs; but ſtill he found in himſelf, that 
he had not thoſe kindly, warm meltings upon 
his heart, thoſe raptures and raviſhing tranſ- 
ports of affection, that he uſed to have in the 


fixed and ſolemn place of God's worſhip, See 


the two firſt verſes of the Ixiiid p/alm, intituled, 
A pſalm of David, when he was in the wilder- 
neſs of Judah. How emphatically and divinely 
does every word proclaim the truth that I have 
been ſpeaking of! O God, (ſays he) thou art 
my God, early will T ſeek thee. My foul thirſt- 
eth for thee, my fleſh longeth for thee, in a dry 
and thirſty land, where no water is, to ſee thy 
power and thy glory, ſo as I have ſeen thee in 
the ſanctuary. Much different was his with 

from 
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from that of our unconforming zealots now- 
a-days, which expreſſes itſelf in another kind 
of dialect; as, When ſhall J enjoy God, as I 
uſed to do at a conventicle? When ſhall I meet 
with thoſe bleſſed breathings, thoſe heavenly 
hummings and hawings, that I uſed to hear at 
a private meeting, and at the end of a table? 

In all our worſhippings of God, we return 
him but what he firſt gives us; and therefore 
he prefers, the ſervice offered him in the ſan- 
ctuary, becauſe there he uſually vouchſafes more 
helps to the piouſly diſpoſed perſon, for the 
diſcharge of it. As we value the ſame kind of 
fruit growing under one climate more than 
under another ; becauſe under one it has a di- 
recter, and a warmer influence from the ſun, 
than under the other, which gives it both a 
better ſavour, and a greater worth. 

And perhaps I ſhould not want a farther 
argument for the confirmation of the truth 
diſcourſed of, if I ſhould appeal to the experi- 
ence of many in this nation, who having been 
long bred to the decent way of divine ſervice 
in the cathedrals of the church of England, were 
afterwards driven into foreign countries, where, 
tho' they brought with them the ſame ſincerity 
to church, yet perhaps they could not find the 
ſame inlargements and flowings out of ſpirit, 

which 
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which they were wont to find here: eſpecially 
in ſome countries, where their very religion 
ſmelt of the ſhop; and their ruder and coarſer 
methods of divine ſervice ſeemed only adapted 
to the genius of trade, and the deſigns of par- 
fimony: tho' one would think, that parſimony 
in God's worſhip were the worſt huſbandry in 
the world, for fear God ſhould proportion his 
bleſſings to ſuch devotions. 

2. The other reaſon, why God prefers a 
worſhip paid him in places ſolemnly dedicated 
and ſet apart for that purpoſe, is, becauſe in 
ſuch places it is a more direct ſervice and teſti. 
fication of our homage to him. For ſurely, if 
I ſhould have ſomething to aſk of a great per- 
ſon, it were greater reſpect to wait upon him 
with my petition at his own houſe, than to 
deſire him to come and receive it at mine. 

Set places and ſet hours for divine worſhip, 
as much as the laws of neceſſity and charity 
permit us to obſerve them, are but parts of 
that due reverence that we owe it; for he that 
is ſtrict in obſerving theſe, declares to the world, 
that he accounts his attendance upon God his 
greateſt and moſt important buſineſs: and ſurely 
it 1s infinitely more reaſonable, that we ſhould 
wait upon God, than God upon us. 

We ſhall {till find, that when God was pleaſed 
to vouchſafe his people a meeting, he himſelf 


1 | would 
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would preſcribe the place. When he com- 
manded Abraham to ſacrifice his only and be- 
loved Iſaac, the place of the offering was not 
left undetermined, and to the offerer's diſcre- 
tion: but in Gen. xxii. 2. Get thee into the land 
of Moriah, (ſays God) and offer bim for a burnt- 
offering upon one of the mountains that I ſhall 
tell thee of. 

It was part of his Sin not only what he 
ſhould offer, but where. When we ſerve God 
in his own houſe, his ſervice (as I may ſo fay) 
leads all our other ſecular affairs in triumph 
after it. They are all made to ſtoop and bend 
the knee to prayer, as that does to the throne 
of Grace. 

Thrice a year were the 1/rae/ites from all, 
even the remoteſt parts of Paleſtine, to go up 
to Jeruſalem, there to worſhip, and pay their 
offerings at the temple. The great diſtance 
of ſome places from thence could not excuſe 
the inhabitants from making their appearance 
there, which the Moſaic law exacted as indiſ- 
penſable. 

Whether or no they had * to the 
temple they muſt go: nor could it excuſe them 
to plead God's Omniſcience, that he could 
equally ſee and hear them in any place; nor 
yet their own good-will and intentions, as if 


the readineſs of their mind to go, might, for- 
ſooth, 
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ſooth, warrant their bodies to ſtay at home 
Nor, laſtly, could the real danger of leaving 
their dwellings to go up to the temple, excuſe 
their journey ; for they might very plauſibly 
and very rationally have alledged, that during 
their abſence their enemies round about them 
might take that advantage to invade their land, 
And therefore, to obviate this fear and excep- 


tion, which indeed was built upon ſo good 


ground, God makes them a promiſe, which 
certainly is as remarkable as any in the whole 
book of God, Exod. xxxiv. 24. I will caſt out 
the nations before thee, neither ſhall any man 
deſire thy land, when thou ſhalt go up to appear 
before the Lord thy God thrice in a year. While 
they were appearing in God's houſe, God him- 
{elf engages to keep and defend theirs, and that 
by little leſs than a miracle, putting forth an 
over-powering work and influence upon the 
very hearts and wills of men, that when their 
opportunities ſhould induce, their hearts ſhould 
not ſerve them to annoy their neighbours. 

For ſurely a rich land, guardleſs and unde. 
fended, muſt needs have been a double incite- 


ment, and ſuch an one, as might not only ad- 


mit, but even invite the enemy. It was like 
a fruitful garden, or a fair vineyard, without 


an hedge, that quickens the appetite to enjoy 
ſo tempting, and withal ſo eaſy a prize. But 


the 
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the great God, by ruling men's hearts, could 
by conſequence hold their hands, and turn the 
very deſires of intereſt and nature out of their 
common channel, to comply with the defigns 
of his worſhip. | 
But now, had not God ſet a very peculiar 
value upon the ſervice paid him in his temple, 
ſurely he would not have thus (as it were)- made 
himſelf his people's convoy, and exerted a ſu- 
pernatural work to ſecure them in their paſſage 
to it. And therefore that eminent hero in re- 
ligion, Danzel, when in the land of his capti- 
vity he uſed to pay his daily devotions to God, 
not being able to go to the temple, would at 
leaſt look towards it, advance to it in wiſh and 
deſire; and ſo, in a manner, bring the temple 
to his prayers, when he could not bring his 
prayers to that. 

And now, what have I to do more, but to 
wiſh that all this diſcourſe may have that bleſſed 
effect upon us, as to ſend us both to this, and 
to all other ſolemn places of divine worſhip, 
with thoſe three excellent ingredients of devo- 
tion, defire, reverence, and confidence? 

1. And firſt, for deſire. We ſhould come 
hicher, as to meet God in a place where he 
loves to meet us, and where (as T/aac did to 
his ſons) he gives us bleſſings with embraces, 
Many frequent the gates of Sion; but is it be- 

\ cauſe 
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cauſe they love them, and not rather becauſe 
their intereſt forces them, much againſt their 
inclination, to endure them ? 

Do they haſten to their devotions with that 
ardor, and quickneſs of mind, that they would 
to a lewd play, or a maſquerade? 

Or do they not rather come hither ſlowly, 
ſit here uneaſily, and depart defirouſly ? All 
which is but too evident a fign, that men repair 
to the houſe of God, not as to a place of fru- 
ition, bur of taſk and trouble ; not to enjoy, 
but to afflict themſelves. 

2. We ſhould come full of reverence to ſuch 
ſacred places ; and where there are affections 
of reverence, there will be poſtures of reverence 
too. Within conſecrated walls, we are more 
directly under God's eye, who looks thro' and 
thro' every one that appears before him, and 
is too jealous a God to be affronted to his 


face. 

3. And laſtly; God's peculiar property in 
ſuch places ſhould give us a confidence in our 
addreſſes to him here. Reverence and confi- 
dence are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, that 
they are the moſt direct and proper qualifications 
of a devout and filial approach to God. 

For where ſhould we be ſo confident of a 
bleſſing, as in the place and element of bleſ- 


ſings; the place where God both promiſes and 
delights 
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delights to diſpenſe larger proportions of his 
favour, even for this purpoſe, that he may fix 
a mark of honour upon his ſanctuary; and fo 
recommend and endear it to the ſons of men, 
upon the ſtock of their own intereſt, as well as 
his glory ; who has declared himſelf the High 
and the Lofty One, that inhabits eternity, and 
dwells not in houſes made with mens hands; yet 
is pleaſed to be preſent in the aſſemblies of bis 


ſaints. 


To whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now, and for ever- 
more. Amen. 
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SERMON VIII. 


All Contingencies under the Direction 
of God's Providence. 


PROV. xvi. 33. 


The Lot is caſt into the Lap, but the 
whole Diſpofing of it is of the Lord. 


CANNOT think myſelf engaged, from 

theſe words, to diſcourſe of lots, as to 
their nature, uſe, and allowableneſs; and that 
not only in matters of moment and bulineſs, 
but alſo of recreation; which latter is indeed 
impugned by ſome, though better defended 
by others: but I ſhall fix only upon the deſign 
of the words, which ſeems to be a declaration 
of a Divine Perfection by a ſingle inſtance ; a 
proof of the exactneſs and univerſality of God's 
Providence, from its influence upon a thing, of 
SV 4 all 
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all others, the moſt caſual and fortuitous, ſuch 
as is the caſting of lots. 

A lot is properly a caſual event, purpoſely 
applied to the determination of ſome doubtful 
thing. | 

Some there are, who utterly proſcribe the 
name of chance, as a word of impious and 
prophane ſignification: And indeed, if it be 
taken by us in that ſenſe in which it was uſed 
by the heathen, ſo as to make any thing 
_ caſual in reſpe& of God himſelf, their excep- 
tion ought juſtly to be admitted. But to ſay 
a thing 1s a chance, or caſualty, as it relates 
to ſecond cauſes, is not prophaneneſs, but a 
great truth; as ſignifying no more, than that 
there are ſome events, beſides the knowledge, 
purpoſe, expectation and power of ſecond 
agents: And for this very reaſon, becauſe they 
are fo, it is the royal prerogative of God him- 
ſelf, to have all theſe looſe, uneven, fickle 
uncertainties under his diſpoſal. 

The ſubject therefore that from hence we 
are naturally carried to the conſideration of, is 
the admirable extent of the Divine Providence, 
in managing the moſt contingent paſſages of 
human affairs; which that we may the better 
treat of, we will conſider the reſult of a lat: 


I. In 
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I. In reference to men. 
II. In reference to God. 


I. For the firſt of theſe, if we conſider it 
as relating to men, who ſuſpend the deciſion 
of ſome dubious caſe upon it, ſo we ſhall 
find that it naturally implies in it theſe two 
things : 

1. Something future. 2. Something con- 
tingent. 

From which two qualifications, theſe ewo 
things alſo follow : 

I, That it is abſolutely out of the reach of 
man's knowledge. 

2, Thar it is equally out of his power. 

This is moſt clear ; for otherwiſe, why are 
men, in ſuch caſes, doubtful, and concerned, 
what the iſſue and reſult ſhould be? For no 
man doubts of what he ſees and knows; nor 
is ſollicitous about the event of that which he 
has in his power, to diſpoſe of to what event 
he pleaſes. 

The light of man's underſtanding is but 
a ſhort, diminutive, contracted light, and 
looks not beyond the preſent : He knows 
nothing future, but as it has ſome kind of 
preſence in the ſtable, conſtant manner of 
operation belonging to its cauſe ; by virtue of 
which, we know, that if the fire continues for 

18 twenty 
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twenty years, it will certainly burn ſo long; 


and that there will be ſummer, winter, and 


harveſt, in their refpective ſeaſons : But whe- 
ther God will continue the world 'till to- 
morrow or no, we cannot know by any cer- 
rain argument, either from the nature of God, 
or of the world. 
But when we look upon ſuch things as re- 
late to their immediate cauſes, with a perfect 
indifference, ſo that, in reſpe& of them, they 
equally may, or may not be ; human reaſon 
can then, at the beſt, but conjecture what 
will be. And in ſome things, as here, in the 
caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon any ground 
of reaſon, bring the event of them ſo much as 
under conjecture. x 
The choice of man's will is indeed uncer- 
tain, becauſe in many things free; but yet 
there are certain habits and principles in the 
ſoul, that have tome kind of ſway upon it, 
apt to bias it more one way than another; ſo 
that, upon the propoſal of an agreeable object, 
it may rationally be conjectured, that a man's 
choice will rather incline him to accept, than 
to refuſe it. But when lots are ſhuffled toge- 
ther in a /ap, urn, or pitcher, or a man blind- 
fold caſts a dye, what reaſon in the world can 
he have to preſume that he ſhall draw a white 


{tone rather than a black, or throw an ace 
rather 


/ emen a 
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rather than a ſice? Now if theſe things are 
thus out of the compaſs of a man's knowledge, 
it will unavoidably follow, that they are alſo 
out of his power : For no man can govern or 
command that which he cannot poſſibly know; 
ſince to diſpoſe of a thing, implies both a know- 
ledge of the thing to be diſpoſed of, and of the 
end that it 1s to be diſpoſed of to. 

And thus we have ſeen how a contingent 
event baffles man's knowledge, and evades his 
power. 

II. Let us now conſider the ſame in reſpect of 
God ; and fo we ſhall find that it falls under, 

t. A certain knowledge. And, 

2. A determining Providence. 

1. Firſt of all then, the moſt caſual event 
of things, as it ſtands related to God, is com- 
prehended by a certain knowledge. God, by 
reaſon of his eternal, infinite, and indiviſible 
nature, is, by one fingle act of duration, pre- 
ſent to all the ſucceſſive portions of time, and, 
conſequently, to all chings ſucceſſively exiſting in 
them: Which eternal, indiviſible act of his 
exiſtence, makes all futures actually preſent to 
him ; and it is the preſentiality of the object 
which founds the unerring certainty of his 
knowledge : For whatſoever is known, 1s ſome 


way or other preſent ; and that which is pre- 
ſent, 
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ſent, cannot but be known by Him who is 
Omniſcient. 

But I ſhall not inſiſt upon theſe ſpeculations, 
which, when they are moſt refined, ſerve only 
to ſhew, how impoſſible it is for us to have 
a clear and explicit notion of that which is 
infinite, Let it ſuffice us in general, to ac- 
knowledge and adore the vaſt compaſs of God's 
Omniſcience, That it is a light ſhining into 
every dark corner, ripping up all ſecrets, and 
ſtedfaſtly graſping the greateſt and moſt ſlip- 
pery uncertainties. As when we ſee the ſun 
ſhine upon a river, though the waves of it 
move and roll this way and that way by the 
wind; yet, for all their unſettledneſs, the 
ſun ſtrikes them with a direct and certain beam. 
Look upon things of the moſt accidental and 
mutable nature, accidental in their production, 
and mutable in their continuance ; yet God's 
preſcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them 1s or can be in us: He knows 
which way the it and the dye ſhall fall, as 
perfectly as if they were already caſt : All fu- 
turicies are naked before that all- ſeeing eye, the 
fight of which is no more hindered by diſtance 
of time, than the fight of an angel can be de- 
termined by diſtance of place. 


2. AS 
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2. As all contingencies are comprehended 
by a certain Divine Knowledge, ſo they 
are governed by as certain and ſteady a Pro- 
vidence. 

There is no wandering out of the reach of 
this, no ſlipping out of the hands of Omni- 
potence, God's hand is as ſteady as his eye : 
And certainly, thus to reduce contingency to 
method, inſtability and chance itſelf to an 
unfailing rule and order, argues ſuch a mind 
as is fit to govern the world; and I am ſure, 
nothing leſs than ſuch an one can. 

Now God may be faid to bring the greateſt 
caſualties under his Providence, upon a two- 
fold account : 

(I.) That he direfts them to a certain 
end, 

(2.) Oftentimes to very weighty and great 
ends, 

(I.) And firſt of all, he directs them to a 
certain end. 

Providence never ſhoots at rovers: There is 
an arrow that flies by night, as well as by day; 
and God is the perſon that ſhoots it, who can 
aim then as well as in the day : Things are 
not left to an Ægquilibrium, to hover under an 
indifference, whether they ſhall come to paſs, 
or not come to paſs ; but the whole train of 
events is laid beforehand, and all proceed by 


the 
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the rule and limit of an antecedent decree ; for 
otherwiſe, who could manage the affairs of 
the world, and govern the dependance of one 
event upon another, if that event happened 
at random, and was not caſt into a certain 
method and relation to ſome foregoing pur- 
poſe to direct it? 

The reaſon why men are ſo ſhort and weak 
in governing, is, becauſe moſt things fall out 
to them accidentally, and come not into any 
compliance with their precncoeived ends, but 


they are forced to comply ſubſequently, and 


to ſtrike in with things as they fall out, by 


poſtliminious after-applications of them to their 
purpoſes, or by framang their purpoſes to 
them. 

But now there is not the leaſt thing that falls 
within the cognizance of man, but is directed 
by the counſel of God : Not an hair can fall 

rom our head, nor a ſparrow to the ground, 
without the will of our heavenly Father : ſuch 
an univerſal ſuperintendency has the cye and 
hand of Providence over all, even the moſt 
minute and inconſiderable things. 

Nay, and ſinful actions too are over-ruled 
to a certain iſſue; even that horrid villainy of 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, was not a thing 
left to the diſpoſal of chance and uncertainty ; 


but in Adds ii. 23. it is faid of him, that Je 
| Was 
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was delivered to the wicked hands of his murderers, 
by the determinate counſel and fore- knowledge 
of God : for ſurely the Son of God could not 
die by chance, nor the greateſt thing that ever 
came to paſs in nature, be left to an undeter- 
minate event. Is it imaginable, that the great 
means of the world's redemption ſhould reſt 
only in the number of poſſibilities, and hang 
ſo looſe in reſpect of its futurition, as to leave 
the event in an equal poiſe, whether ever 
there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no? Certainly 
the actions and proceedings of wiſe men run 
In a much greater cloſeneſs and coherence with 
one another, than thus to drive at a caſual iſſue, 
brought under no forecaſt or defign : the pilot 
muſt intend ſome port before he ſteers his 
courſe, or he had as good leave his veſſel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government of 
the waves. - 

Thoſe that ſuſpend the purpoſes of God, 
and the reſolves of an Eternal Mind upon the 
actions of the creature, and make God firſt 
wait and expect what the creature will do, 
(and then frame his decrees and counſels ac- 
cordingly ) forget that he is the Fir/t Cauſe of 
all things, and diſcourſe moſt unphiloſophi- 
cally, abſurdly, and unſuitably to the nature 
of an Infinite Being, whoſe influence in every 
motion muſt ſet the firſt wheel a-going : He 

muſt 
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muſt ſtill be the Hirt Agent; and what he 
does, he muſt will and intend to do, before he 
does it ; and what he wills and intends once, 
he willed and intended trom all eternity : it 
being groſly contrary to the very firſt notions 
we have of the infinite per fection of the Divine 
Nature, to ſtate or ſuppoſe any new immanent 
act in God. | 

The Stoichs indeed held a fatality, and a 
fixed, unalterable courſe of events ; but then 
they held alſo, that they fell out by a neceſ- 
ſity emergent from, and inherent in the things 
themſelves, which God himſelf could not alter: 
ſo that they ſubjected God to the fatal chain of 
cauſcs ; whereas they ſhould have reſolved the 
neceſſity of all inferior events into the free 
determination of God himſelf, who executes ne- 
ceſſarily, that which he firſt propoſed freely. 

In a word, if we allow God to be the Go- 
vernor of the world, we cannot but grant, 
that he orders and diſpoſes of all inferior 
events; and if we allow him to be a wiſe and 
a rational Governor, he cannot but direct them 
to a certain end, 

(2.) In the next place, he directs all theſe 
appearing caſualties, not only to certain, but 
allo to very great ends, 

He that created ſomething out of nothing, 


ſurely can raiſe great things out of ſmall, and 
| bring 
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bring all the ſcattered and diſordered paſlages 
of affairs into a great, beautiful, and exact 
frame, Now this over-ruling, directing power 
of God may be conſidered, 

Firſt, In reference to ſocieties, or united 
bodies of men. 

Secondly, In reference to particular per- 
lons. 

Firſt : And firſt, for ſocieties. God and 
nature do not principally concern themſelves 
in the preſervation of particulars, but of kinds 
and companies : accordingly we muſt allow 
Providence to be more intent and follicitous 
about nations and governments, than about 
any private intereſt whatſoever ; upon which 
account it muſt needs have a peculiar influence 
upon the erection, continuance, and diſſolu- 
tion of every ſociety ; which great effect it 
is ſtrange to conſider, by what ſmall, incon- 
ſiderable means they are oftentimes brought 
about, and thoſe ſo wholly undeſigned by ſuch 
as are the immediate viſible actors in them: 
Examples of this we have both in Holy Writ, 
and alſo in other ſtories. 

And firſt, for thoſe of the former ſort : 

Let us reflect upon that ſtrange and unpa- 
rallel'd ſtory of To/eph and his brethren ; a 
ſtory that ſeems to be made up of nothing elſe 
but chances, and little contingencies, all directed 

to 
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to mighty ends: For was it not a mere chance 
that his father Jacob ſhould ſend him to viſit 
| his brethren juſt at that time that the 7/- 
maelites were to paſs by that way, and fo his 
unnatural brethren take occaſion to ſell him to 
them, and they to carry him into Egypt? and 
then that he ſhould be caſt into priſon, and 
thereby brought at length to the knowledge of 
Pharaoh in that unlikely manner that he was? 
yet by a joint connexion of every one of theſe 
caſual events, Providence ſerved itſelf in the 
preſervation of a kingdom from famine, and 
of the church, then circumſcrib'd within the 
family of Jacob: likewiſe by their ſojourning 
in Egyyt, he made way for their bondage 


there; and their bondage, for a glorious de- 


liverance through thoſe prodigious manifeſta- 
tions of the Divine Power, in the ſeveral 
plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians. It was 
hugely accidental, that TJoaſh king of 1/rael, 
being commanded by the prophet to ſtrike 
upon the ground, 2 Kings xiii. ſhould ſtrike no 
oftner than juſt three times ; 'and yet we find 
there, that the fate of a kingdom depended 

upon it, and that his victories over Syria were 
concluded by that number. It was very caſual, 
that the Levite and his concubine ſhould linger 
ſo long, as to be forced to take up their lodging 


at Gibeah, as we read in Judges xix. and yer 
we 
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we know what a villainy was occaſioned by it, 
and what a civil war that drew after it, almoſt 
to the deſtruction of a whole tribe. 

And then for examples out of other hiſtories, 
to hint a few of them. 

Perhaps there is none more remarkable, than 
that paſſage about Alexanger the great, in his 
tamed expedition againſt Darius. 

When in his march towards him, chancing 
to bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, thro' the 
exceſſi ve coldneſs of thoſe waters, he fell ſick 
near unto death for three days; during which 
ſhort ſpace the Perfian army had advanced it- 
ſelf into the ſtrait paſſages of Cilicia; by which 
means Alexander with his ſmall army was able 
to equal them under thoſe diſadvantages, and 
to fight and conquer them: whereas, had not 
this ſtop been given him by that accidental 
ſickneſs, his great courage and promptneſs of 
mind would, beyond all doubt, have carried 
him directly forward to the enemy, till he had 
met him in the vaſt open plains of Pera, where 
his paucity and ſmall numbers would have been 
contemptible, and the Per ſian multitudes for- 
midable, and, in all likelihood of reaſon, vi- 
ctorious. So that this one little accident of that 
prince's taking a fancy to bathe himſelf at that 
time, cauſed the interruption of his march; and 

Vor. I, U, :- that 
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that interruption gave occaſion to that great vi- 
ory, that founded the third monarchy of the 
world, In like manner, how much of caſualty 
was there in the preſervation of Romulus, as ſoon 
as born expoſed by his uncle, and took up and 
nouriſhed by a ſhepherd? (for the ſtory of the 
ſhe-wolf is a fable) And yet in that one acci- 
dent was laid the foundation of the fourth uni- 
verſal monarchy. 

How doubtful a caſe was it, whether Han- 
nibal, after the battle of Cannæ, ſhould march 
directly to Rome, or divert into Campania? 
Certain it is, that there was more reaſon for 
the former ; and he was a perſon that had 
ſometimes the command of reaſon, as well as 
regiments: yet his reaſon deſerted his conduct 
at that time; and by not going to Rome, he 
cave occaſion to thoſe recruits of the Roman 
ſtrength, that prevailed to the conqueſt of his 
country, and at length to the deſtruction of 
Carthage itſelf, one of the moſt puiſſant cities 
in the world. | | 

And, to deſcend to occurrences within our 
own nation: How many ſtrange accidents con- 
curred in the whole buſineſs of King Henry 
the eighth's divorce ! Yet we ſee Providence 
directed it and them to an intire change of the 
affairs and ſtare of the whole kingdom. And 


ſurely there could not be a greater chance, than 
that 
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that which brought to light the powder-treaſon ; 
when Providence (as it were) {ſnatched a king 
and kingdom out of the very jaws of death, 
only by the miſtake of a word in the direction 
of a letter. 

But of all caſes, in which little caſualties 
produce great and ſtrange effects, the chief is 
in war; upon the iſſues of which hangs the 
fortune of ſtates and kingdoms, 

Ce/ar, I am ſure, whoſe great ſagacity and 
conduct put his ſucceſs as much out of the 
power of chance, as human reaſon could well 
do; yet, upon occaſion of a notable experiment, 
chat had like to have loſt him his whole army 
at Dyrracbium, tells us the power of it in the 
third book of his commentaries, de bello civili: 
« Fortuna, qua pluri mum poteſt cum in allis 
« rebus, tum præcipue in bello, in parvis no- 
« mentis magnas rerum mutationes efficit,” Nay, 
and a greater than Cz/ar, even the Spirit of 
God himſelf, in Eccle/. vi. 11. expreſly declares, 
That the battle is not always to the ſtrong. So 
that, upon this account, every warrior may in 
ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be a ſoldier of fortune; 
and the beſt commanders to have a kind of 
lottery for their work, as, amongſt us, they 
have for a reward. For how often have whole 


armies been routed by a little miſtake, or a 
U 2 ſudden 
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ſudden fear raiſed in the ſoldiers minds upon 
ſome trivial ground or occaſion ? 

Sometimes the miſunderſtanding of a word 
has ſcattered and deſtroyed thoſe who have been 
even in poſſeſſion of victory, and wholly turned 
the fortune of the day. A ſpark of fire, or an 
unexpected guſt of wind may ruin a navy, 
And ſometimesa falſe, ſenſeleſs report has ſpread 
ſo far, and ſunk ſo deep into the people's 
minds, as to cauſe a tumult, and that tumult 
a rebellion, and that rebellion has ended in the 
ſubverſion of a government. 

And in the late War between the king and 
{ome of his rebel- ſubjects, has it not ſometimes 
been at an even caſt, whether his army ſhould 
march this way, or that way? Whereas, had 
it took that way which actually it did not, 
things afterwards fo fell out, that, in very high 
probability of reaſon, it muſt have met with 
ſuch ſucceſs, as would have put an happy iſſue 
to that wretched war, and thereby have conti- 
nued the crown upon that bleſſed prince's head, 
and his head upon his ſhoulders. Upon ſup- 
poſal of which event, moſt of thoſe ſad and 
ſtrange alterations that have ſince happened, 
would have been prevented, the ruin of many 
honeſt men hindered, the puniſhment of many 


great villains haſtened, and the preferment of 
greater ſpoiled, 


Many 
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Many paſſages happen in the world, much 
like that /zztle cloud in 1 Kings xviii. that ap- 
peared at firſt to Eliſab's ſervant, no bigger than 
a man's hand ; but preſently after grew and 
ſpread, and blacken'd the face of the whole 
heaven, and then diſcharged itſelf in thunder, 
and rain, and a mighty tempeſt. So theſe 
accidents, when they firſt happen, ſeem but 
ſmall and contemptible; but by degrees they 
branch out, and widen themſelves into ſuch a 
numerous train of miſchievous conſequences, 
one drawing after it another, by a continued 
dependence and multiplication, that the plague 
becomes victorious and univerſal, and perſonal 
miſcarriage determines in a national calamity. 

For who, that ſhould view the ſmall, de- 
ſpicable beginnings of ſome things and perſons 
at firſt, could imagine or prognoſticate thoſe 
vaſt and ſtupendous increaſes of fortune, that 
have afterwards followed them ? 

Who, that had look'd upon Agathocles, firſt 
handling the clay, and making pots under his 
father, and afterwards turning robber, could 
have thought, that from ſuch a condition he 
ſhould come to be king of Sicily? 

Who, that had ſeen Maſſanello, a poor fi- 
ſherman with his red cap, and his angle, could 
have reckoned it poſſible to ſee ſuch a pitiful 
thing, within a week after, ſhining in his cloth 
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of gold, and with a word, or a nod, abſolutely 
commanding the whole city of Naples? 

And who, that had beheld ſuch a bankrupt 
beggarly fellow as CRomMweL, firſt entering the 
parliament-houſe with a threadbare torn cloak, 
and a greaſy hat, (and perhaps neither of them 
paid for) could have ſuſpected, that in the 
ſpace of ſo few years, he ſhould, by the mur- 
der of one king, and the baniſhment of another, 
aſcend the throne, be inveſted in the royal 
robes, and want nothing of the ſtare of a king, 
but the changing of his hat into a crown ? 

"Tis (as it were) the ſport of the Almighty, 
thus to baffle and confound the ſons of men 
by ſuch events, as both croſs the methods of 
their actings, and ſurpaſs the meaſure of their 
expectations. For according to both theſe, 
men till ſuppoſe a gradual natural progreſs of 
things; as that from great, things and perſons 
ſhould grow greater, till at length, by many 
ſteps and aſcents, they come to be at the great- 
eſt; not conſidering, that when Providence 
deſigns ſtrange and mighty changes, it gives 
men wings inſtead of legs; and inſtead of climb- 
ing leifurcly, makes them at once fly to the 
top and height of greatneſs and power: ſo that 
the world about them (looking up to thoſe 
illuſtrious upſtarts) ſcarce knows 2/9, or whence 


they were, nor they themſelves where they are. 
It 
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It were infinite to inſiſt upon particular in- 
ſtances; hiſtories are full of them, and expe- 
rience ſeals to the truth of hiſtory. 

In the next place, let us conſider, to what 
great purpoſes God directs theſe little caſualties, 
with reference to particular perſons, and thoſe 
either publick or private. 

I. And firſt for publick perſons, as princes: 
Was it not a mere accident, that Pharaoh's 
daughter met with Mo/es? Yet it was a means 
to bring him up in the Egyptian court, then 
the ſchool of all arts and policy, and ſo to fit 
him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. For ſee upon what 
little hinges that great affair turned ; for had 
either the child been caſt out, or Pharaob's 
daughter come down to the river but an hour 
ſooner or later, or had that lictle veſſel not been 
caſt by the parents, or carried by the water 
into that very place where it was, in all like- 
lihood the child muſt have undergone the com- 
mon lot of the other Hebrew children, and 
been either ſtarved or drowned; or however, 
not advanced to ſuch a peculiar height and 
happineſs of condition, That Octavius Ceſar 
ſhould ſhift his tent (which he had never uſed 
to do before) juſt that very night that it hap- 
pened to be took by the enemy, was a mere 


caſualty; yer ſuch an one, as preſerved a perſon 
U 4 „„ 
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who lived to eſtabliſn a total alteration of go- 
vernment in the imperial city of the world. 

But we need not go far for a prince pre- 
ſerved by as ſtrange a ſeries of little contingen- 
cies, as ever were managed by the art of Pro- 
vidence to ſo great a purpoſe. 

There was but an hair's breadth between him 
and certain deſtruction, for the ſpace of many 
days: for had the rebel- forces gone one way, 
rather than another, or come but a little ſooner 
to his hiding- place, or but miſtruſted ſomething 
which they paſſed over, (all which things might 
very eaſily have happened) we had not ſeen 
this face of things at this day; but rebellion 
had been ſtill inthroned, perjury and cruelty 
had reigned, majeſty had been proſcribed, re- 
ligion extinguiſhed, and both church and ſtate 
throughly reformed and ruined with confuſions, 
maſſacres, and a total deſolation. 

On the contrary, when Providence deſigns 
judgment or deſtruction to a prince, nobody 
knows by what little, unuſual, unregarded 
means the fatal blow ſhall reach him. If Ahab 
be deſigned for death, tho' a ſoldier in the ene- 
mies army draws a bow at a yenture; yet the 
ſure, unerring directions of Providence ſhall 
carry it in a direct courſe to his heart, and there 


lodge the revenge of heaven. 


An 
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An old woman ſhall caſt down a ſtone from 
a wall, and God ſhall ſend it to the head of 
Abimelech, and ſo ſacrifice a king in the very 
head of his army. 

How many warnings had Julius Cæſar of 
the fatal ides of March! Whereupon ſometimes 
he reſolved not to go to the ſenate, and ſome- 
times again he would go; and when at length 
he did go, in his very paſſage thither, one put 
into his hand a note of the whole conſpiracy 
againſt him, together with all the names of 
the conſpirators, deſiring him to read it forth- 
with, and to remember the giver of it as long 
as he lived: but continual ſalutes and addreſſes 
entertaining him all the way, kept him from 
ſaving ſo great a life but with one glance of 
his eye upon the paper ; till he came to the 
fatal place where he was ſtabbed, and died 
with the very means of preventing death in 
his hand. 

Henry the ſecond of France, by a ſplinter, 
unhappily thruſt into his eye at a ſolemn juſt- 
ing, was diſpatched and ſent out of the world, 
by a fad, but very accidental death. 

In a word, God has many ways to reap down 
the grandees of the earth; an arrow, a bullet, 
a tile, a ſtone from an houſe, is enough to 
do it: and beſides all theſe ways, ſometimes, 
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when he intends to bereave the world of a 
prince, or an illuſtrious perſon, he may caſt 
him upon a bold, ſelf-opinioned phyſician, 
worſe than his diſtemper ; who ſhall doſe, and 
bleed, and kill him ſecundum artem, and make 
a ſhift to cure him into his grave. 

In the laſt place, we will conſider this direct- 
ing influence of God, with reference to private 
perſons; and that, as touching things of neareſt 
concernment to them. As, 

1. Their lives. 

2. Their health. 

3. Their reputation. 

4. Their friendſhips. And, 

5. And laſtly, their employments or prefer- 
ments. | 

And firſt for mens lives. Tho' theſe are 
things for which nature knows no price or 
ranſom; yet I appeal to univerſal experience, 
whether they have not, in many men, hung 
oftentimes upon a very ſlender thread, and the 
diſtance between them and death been very nice, 
and the eſcape wonderful, There have been 
ſome, who upon a ſlight, and perhaps ground- 
leſs occaſion, have gone out of a ſhip, or houſe, 
and the ſhip has funk, and the houſe has fell, 
immediately after their departure. 

He that, in a great wind, ſuſpecting the 
ſtrength of his houſe, betook himſelf to his 

orchard, 
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\ orchard, and walking there, was knocked on 
the head by a tree, falling thro' the fury of a 
ſudden guſt, wanted but the advance of one or 
two ſteps, to have put him out of the way of 
that mortal blow. 

He that, being ſubject to an apoplexy, uſed 
ſtill to carry his remedy about him; but upon 
a time ſhifting his cloaths, and not taking that 
with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
ſurpriſed with a fit, and to die in ir, certainly 
owed his death to a mere accident, to a little 
inadvertency and failure of memory. But not 
to recount too many particulars: may not every 
ſoldier, that comes alive out of the battle, paſs 
for a living monument of a benign chance, and 
an happy providence? For was he not in the 
neareſt neighbourhood to death ? And might 
not the bullet, that perhaps razed his cheek, 
have as eaſily gone into his head? and the 
ſword that glanced upon his arm, with a little 
diverſion have found the way to his heart? But 
the workings of Providence are marvellous, and 
the methods ſecret and untraceable, by which 
it diſpoſes of the lives of men. 

In like manner, for mens health, it is no 
leſs wonderful to conſider to what ſtrange ca- 
ſualties many ſick perſons oftentimes owe their 
recovery. Perhaps an unuſual draught, or 
morſel, or ſome accidental violence of motion, 
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has removed that malady, that for many years 
has baffled the ſkill of all phyſicians. So that, 
in effect, he is the beſt phyſician, that has the 
beſt luck; he preſcribes, but it is chance that 
cures. 

That perſon, that (being provoked by ex- 
ceſſive pain) thruſt his dagger into his body, 
and thereby, inſtead of reaching his vitals, opened 
an impoſtume, the unknown cauſe of all his 
pain, and fo ſtabbed himſelf into perfect health 
and eaſe, ſurely had great reaſon to acknowledge 
chance for his chirurgeon, and Providence for 
the Guider of his hand. 

And then alſo for mens reputation; and that 
either in point of wiſdom, or of wit; there is 
hardly any thing, which (for the moſt part) 
falls under a greater chance. If a man ſuc- 
ceeds in any attempt, tho' undertook with never 
ſo much folly and raſhneſs, his ſucceſs ſhall 
vouch him a politician, and good luck ſhall 
paſs for deep contrivance : for give any one 
fortune, and he ſhall be thought a wiſe man, 
in ſpite of his heart; nay, and of his head too. 
On the contrary, be a deſign never ſo artificially 
laid, and ſpun in the fineſt thread of policy, 
if it chances to be defeated by ſome croſs acci- 
dent, the man is then run down by an univerſal] 
vogue: his counſels are derided, his prudence 


queſtioned, and his perſon deſpiſed, 
Achitophe! 
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Achitophel was as great an oracle, and gave 
as good counſel to Ab/alom, as ever he had 
given to David ; but not having the good luck 
to be believed, and thereupon loſing his former 
repute, he thought it high time to hang him- 
ſelf. And, on the other fide, there have been 
ſome, who for ſeveral years have been fools 
with tolerable good reputation, and never diſ- 
covered themſelves to be ſo, till at length they 
attempted to be knaves alſo, but wanted art 
and dexterity. 

And as the repute of wiſdom, ſo that of wit 
alſo, is very caſual. Sometimes a lucky ſay- 
ing, or a pertinent reply, has procured an 
eſteem of wit, to perſons otherwiſe very ſhal- 
low, and no ways accuſtomed to utter ſuch 
things by any ſtanding ability of mind; ſo that, 
if ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap at any 
time to ſtrike a man dead with a ſmart ſaying, 
it ought, in all reaſon and conſcience, to be 
judged but a chance-medly ; the poor man 
( God knows) being no ways guilty of any de- 
ſign of wit. 

Nay, even where there is a real ſtock of 
wit, yet the wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will 
be found, in a great meaſure, the iſſues of 
chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many lucky 
hits of a roving fancy, 


For, 
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For, conſult the acuteſt poets and ſpeakers, 
and they will confeſs, that their quickeſt and 
moſt admired conceptions, were ſuch as darted 
into their minds like ſudden flaſhes of lightning, 
they knew not how, nor whence; and not by 
any certain conſequence, or dependence of one 
thought upon another, as it is in matters of 
ratiocination. 

Moreover, ſometimes a man's reputation 
riſes or falls, as his memory ſerves him in a 
performance; and yet there is nothing more 
fickle, flippery, and leſs under command, than 
this faculty: ſo that many having uſed their 
utmoſt diligence to ſecure a faithful retention 
of the things or words committed to it, yer, 
after all, cannot certainly know where it will 
trip, and fail chem: any ſudden diverſion of 
the ſpirits, or the juſtling in of a tranſient 
thought, is able to deface thoſe little images 
of things ; and fo breaking the train that was 
laid in the mind, to leave a man in the lurch. 
And for the other part of memory, called re- 
miniſcence, which is the retrieving of a thing, 
at preſent forgot, or but confuſedly remem- 
ber'd, by ſetting the mind to hunt over all its 
notions, and to ranſack every little cell of the 
brain: while it is thus buſied, how accidentally 
oftentimes does the thing ſought for, offer 
itſelf to the mind ? and by what ſmall, petit 
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hints does the mind catch hold of, and re- 
cover a vaniſhing notion ? 

In ſhort ; though wit and learning are cer- 

tain and habitual perfections of the mind, yet 
the declaration of them (which alone brings 
the repute) is ſubject to a thouſand hazards : fo 
that every wit runs ſomething the ſame riſque 
with the aſtrologer, who, if his predictions 
come to paſs, is cry'd up to the ars, from 
whence he pretends to draw them; but if not, 
the aſtrologer himſclf grows more out of date 
than his almanack. 

And then, in the fourth place, for the 
friendſhips or enmities that a man contracts in 
the world ; than which ſurely there is nothing 
that has a more direct and potent influence 
upon the whole courſe of a man's life, whe- 
ther as to happineſs, or miſery ; yet chance 
has the ruling ſtroke in them all. 

A man, by mere peradventure, lights into 
company, poſſibly is driven into an houſe 
by a ſhower of rain for preſent ſhelter, and 
there begins an acquainrance with a perſon ; 
which acquaintance and endearment grows and 
continues, even when relations fail, and perhaps 
proves the ſupport of his mind, and of his for- 
tunes, to his dying day, 

And the like holds in enmities, which come 


much more eaſily than the other, A word 
unad- 
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unadviſedly ſpoken on the one ſide, or miſ- 
underſtood on the other ; any the leaſt ſurmiſc 
of neglect ; ſometimes a bare geſture ; nay, 
the very unſuitableneſs of one man's aſpect to 
another man's fancy, has raiſed ſuch an aver- 
ſion to him, as, in time, has produced a per- 
fe& hatred of him, and that fo ſtrong and fo 
tenacious, that it has never left vexing and 
troubling him, till perhaps at length it has 
worried him to his grave; yea, and after death 
too, has purſu'd him in his ſurviving ſhadow, 
exerciſing the ſame tyranny upon his very name 
and memory. 

It is hard to pleaſe men of ſome tempers, 
who indeed hardly know what will pleaſe 
themſelves ; and yet, if a man does not pleaſe 
them, which it is ten thouſand to one if he 
does, if they can but have power equal to their 
malice, (as ſometimes to plague the world, 
God lets them have) ſuch an one muſt expect 
all the miſchiet that power and ſpite, lighting 
upon a baſe mind, can poſſibly do him. 

In the laſt place: As for mens employment, 
and preferments, every man that ſets forth 
into the world, comes into a great lottery, 
and draws ſome one certain profeſſion to act, 
and live by, but knows not the fortune that 
will attend him in it. 
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One man perhaps proves miſerable in the 
ſtudy of the law, which might have flouriſhed 
in that of phyſick, or divinity: Another runs 
his head againſt the pulpit, who might have 
been very ſerviceable to his country at the 
plough : And a third proves a very dull and 
heavy philoſopher, who poſſibly would have 
made a good mechanick, and have done well 
enough at the % philoſophy of the ſpade, 
or the anvil. 

Now let this man reflect upon the time 
when all theſe ſeveral callings and profeſſions 
were equally offered to his choice, and con- 
ſider how indifferent it was once for him to 
have fixed upon any one of them, and what 
little accidents and conſiderations caſt the 
balance of his choice rather one way than the 
other, and he will find how eafily chance may 
throw a man upon a profeſſion, which all his 
diligence cannot make him fir for. 

And then for the preferments of the world, 
he that would reckon up all the accidents that 
they depend upon, may as well undertake to 
count the ſands, or to ſum up infinity : fo 
that greatneſs, as well as an eftate, may, upon 
this account, be properly called a man's fortune , 
foraſmuch as no man can ſtate either the ac- 
quiſition, or preſervation of it upon any cer- 
tain rules; every man, as well as the merchant, 
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being here truly an Adventurer: for the ways by 
which it is obtained are various, and frequently 
contrary; one man, by ſneaking and flattering, 
comes to riches and honour, (where it is in the 
power of fools to beſtow them); upon ob- 
ſervation whereof, another preſently thinks to 
arrive to the ſame greatneſs by the very ſame 
means; but ſtriving, like the als, to court his 
maſter, juſt as the ſpaniel had done before 
him, inſtead of being ſtroked and made much 
of, he is only rated off and cudgelled for al! 
his couriſhip. 

The ſource of mens preferments, is molt 
commonly the will, humour, and fancy of 
perſons in power : whereupon, when a prince, 
or grandee, maniteſts a liking to ſuch a thing, 
ſuch an art, or ſuch a pleaſure, men generally 
ſet about to make themſelves conſiderable for 
ſuch things, and thereby, through his favour, 
to advance themſelves ; and at length, when 
they have ſpent their whole time in them, and 
lo are become fit for nothing elle, that prince, 
or grandee, perhaps dies, and another ſucceeds 
him, quite of a different diſpoſition, and in- 
clining him to be pleaſed with quite different 
things; whereupon theſe mens hopes, ſtudies, 
and expcctations are wholly at an end. And 
belides, though the grandee whom they build 
upon, ſhould not dic, or quit the ſtage, yet 
the 
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the ſame perſon does not always like the ſame 
things: for age may alter his conſtitution, 
humour, or appetite ; or the circumſtances of 
his affairs may put him upon different courſes 
and counſels ; every one of which accidents 
wholly alters the road to preferment. So that 
thoſe who travel that road muſt be (like high- 
way- men) very dexterous in ſhiſting the way 
upon every turn; and yet their very doing ſo, 
ſometimes proves the means of their being 
found out, underſtood, and abhorred ; and for 
this very cauſe, that they are ready ro do any 
thing, are juſtly thought fit to be preferr'd to 
nothing. 

Cæſar Borgia (bale Son to pope Alexan- 
der VI.) uſed to boaſt to his friend Machiavel, 
that he had contrived his affairs and greatneſs 
into ſuch a poſture of firmneſs, that whether 
his holy father lived or died, they could not 
but be ſecure : if he lived, there could be no 
doubt of them ; and if he died, he laid his in- 
tereſt ſo, as to over- rule the next election as he 
pleaſed. But all this while the politician never 
thought or conſidered that he might in the 
mean time fall dangerouſly ſick, and that ſick- 
nels neceſſitate his removal from the court, 
and, during that his abſence, his father die, 
and ſo his intereſt decay, and his mortal enemy 


be choſen to the papacy, as indeed it fell out: 
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ſo that, for all his exact plot, down was he 
caſt from all his greatneſs, and forced to end 
his days in a mean condition; as it's pity but 
all ſuch politick opinionators ſhould, 

Upon much the like account, we find it once 
ſaid of an eminent cardinal, by reaſon of his 
great and apparent likelihood to ſtep into 
St. Peter's chair, that in two conclaves he 


went in pope, and came out again cardinal, 


So much has chance the caſting-voice in the 


diſpoſal of all the great chings of the world: 


That which men call mer, is a mere nothing; 
for even when perſons of the greateſt worth 
and merit are preferred, it is not their merit, 
but their fortune, that prefers them. And 
then, for that other ſo much admired thing 
called policy, it is but little better ; for when 
men have buticd themſelves, and beat their 
brains never ſo much, the whole reſult both 
of their counſels, and their fortunes, is ſtill 
at the mercy of an accident: And therefore, 
whoſoever that man was, that ſaid, that he had 
rather have a grain of fortune, than a pound 
of wiſdom, as to the things of this life, ſpoke 
nothing but the voice of wiſdom, and great 
CXIETICNCE, 

And now I am far from affirming, that I 
have recounted all, or indeed the hundredth 
part of thoſe caſualties of human life, chat may 


diſplay 
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diſplay the full compaſs of Divine Providence ; 
but ſurely I have reckon'd up ſo many as ſuf- 
ficiently inforce the neceſſity of our reliance 
upon it, and that in oppoſition to two extremes 
that men are uſually apt to fall into. 

1. Too much confidence and preſumption 
in a proſperous eſtate. David, after his de- 
liverances from Saul, and his victories over 
all his enemies round about him, in P/al. xxx. 
ver. 7, 8. confeſſes, that this his proſperity had - 
raiſed him to ſuch a pitch of confidence, as to 
make him ſay, that he ſhould never be moved ; 
God, of his favour, had made his hill jo ſtrong * 
but preſently he adds, almoſt in the very ſame 
breath, Thou didſt hide thy face, and I was 
troubled, 

The ſun ſhines in his full brightneſs but the 
very moment before he paſſes under a cloud. 
Who knows what a day, what an hour, nay, 
what a minute may bring forth? He who 
builds upon the preſent, builds upon the nar- 
row compals of a point; and where the foun- 
dation 1s ſo narrow, the ſuperſtructure cannot 
be high, and ſtrong too. 

Is a man confident of his preſent health and 
ſtrength ? Why, an unwholſome blaſt of air, 
a cold, or a ſurfeit took by chance, may ſhake 
in pieces his hardy fabrick, and (in ſpite of all 

X 3 his 
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his youth and vigour) ſend him, in the very 
flower of his years, pining and drooping, to 
his long home : nay, he cannot, with any 
aflurance, ſo much as ſtep out of his doors, 
but (unleſs God commiſſions his protecting 
angel to bear him up in his hands) he may 
daſh his foot againſt a ſtone, and fall, and in 
that fall breathe his laſt. 

Or is a man confident of his eſtate, wealth, 
and power? Why, let him read of thoſe 
ſtrange, unexpected diſſolutions of the great 
monarchies and governments of the world; 
governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, 
and look'd ſo big in the eyes of mankind, as 
being founded upon the deepeſt counſels, and 
the ſtrongeſt force; and yer, by ſome flight 
miſcarriage, or croſs accident, (which let in 
ruin and deſolation upon them at firſt) are 
now ſo utterly extinct, that nothing remains 
of them but a name, nor are there the leaſt 
ſigns or traces of them to be found, but only 
in ſtory : When (I ſay) he ſhall have well 
reflected upon all this, let him ſee what 
ſecurity he can promiſe himſelf in his own 
little perſonal domeſtick concerns, which at 
the beſt have but the protection of the laws, to 
guard and defend them, which ( God knows ) 
are far from being able to defend themſelves. 


No 
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No man can rationally account himſelf ſecure, 
unleſs he could command all the chances of 
the world: But how ſhould he command 
them, when he cannot ſo much as number 
them? Poſſibilities are as infinite as God's 
power ; and whatſoever may come to paſs, no 
man can certainly conclude ſhall not come to 
paſs. 

People forget how little it is that they know, 
and how much leſs it is that they can do, 
when they grow confident upon any preſent 
ſtate of things. 

There is no one enjoyment that a man 
pleaſes himſelf in, but is liable to be loſt by 
ten thouſand accidents wholly out of all mortal 
power, either to foreſee, or to prevent : Reaſon 
allows none to be confident, but Him only 
who governs the world, who knows all things, 
and can do all things, and therefore can neither 
be ſurprized, nor over-powered. 

2. The other extreme, which theſe con- 
ſiderations ſhould arm the heart of man againſt, 
is, utter deſpondency of mind in a time of 
preſſing adverſity. 

As he who preſumes, ſteps into the throne 
of God; ſo he that deſpairs, limits an infinite 
power to a finite apprehenſion, and meaſures 
Providence by his own little contracted model: 

X 4 but 
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but the contrivances of heaven are as much 
above our politics, as beyond our arith- 
metick. 

Of thoſe many millions of caſualties which 
we are not aware of, there is hardly one but 
God can make an inſtrument of our deliverance: 
and moſt men, who are at length delivered from 
any great diſtreſs indeed, find that they are ſo, 
by ways that they never thought of, ways above 
or beſide their imagination. 

And therefore let no man, who owns the 
belief of a Providence, grow deſperate or for- 
lorn, under any calamity or ſtreight whatſo- 
ever; but compoſe the anguiſh of his thoughts, 
and reſt his amazed ſpirits, upon this one con- 
ſideration, that he knows not w/h:!ch way the lot 
may fall, or what may happen to him; he 
comprehends not thoſe ſtrange unaccountable 
methods by which Providence may diſpoſe of 
him. | 

In a word, to ſum up all the foregoing diſ- 
courle : Since the intereſt of governments and 
nations, of princes and private perſons, and 
that both as to /zfe and health, reputation and 
honour, friendſhips and enmities, employments 
and preferments, (notwithſtanding all thc con- 
trivance and power that human nature can 


excrt about them) remain ſo wholly contin- 
gent, 
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gent, as to us; ſurely all the reaſon of man- 
kind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid ground of ſatiſ- 
faction, but in making that God our friend, 
who is the ſole and abſolute diſpoſer of all 
theſe things; and in carrying a conſcience ſo 
clear towards Him, as may encourage us with 
confidence to caſt ourſelves upon Him; and 
in all caſualties ſtill to promiſe ourſelves the 
beſt events from his Providence, to whom 
nothing is caſual ; who conſtantly wills the 
trueſt happineſs to thoſe that truſt in Him, 
and works all things according to the counſel 
of that bleſſed will: 


To whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now, and for evermore, 
Amen, 
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SER MON IX 


The Wiſdom of this World. 


1 COR. iii. 19. 


For the wiſdom of this aworld is fooliſhe 
neſs with God. 


HE wiſdom of the world, fo called by an 

hebraiſm, frequent in the writings of 
this apoſtle for worlaly wi/dom, is taken in 
ſcripture in a double ſenſe. 

1. For that fort of wiſdom, that conſiſts in 
ſpeculation, called (both by St. Paul, and the 
profeſſors of it) philoſophy ; the great idol of 
the learned part of the heathen world, and 
which divided it into ſo many ſects and deno- 
minations, as Stocks, Peripateticks, Epicure- 
ans, and the like; it was profeſſed and owned 
by them for the grand rule of life, and certain 

guide 
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guide to man's chief happineſs. But for its 
utter inſufficiency to make good ſo high an 
undertaking, we find it termed by the fame 
apoſtle, Col. ii. 8. vain philoſophy; and 1 Tim, 
vi. 20. ſcience falſiy ſo called; and a full ac- 


count of its uſeleſſneſs we have in this, 1 Cor, 


i. 21. where the apoſtle ſpeaking of it, ſays, 
that the world by wiſdom knew not God. Such 
a worthy kind of wiſdom is it, only making 
men accurately and Jaboriouſly ignorant of what 
they were moſt concerned to know. 

2. The wwi/dom of this world is ſometimes 
taken in ſcripture for ſuch a wiſdom, as lies 
in practice, and goes commonly by the name 
of policy; and conſiſts in a certain dexterity or 
art of managing buſineſs for a man's ſecular 


advantage: and ſo being indeed that ruling 


engine that governs the world, it both claims 
and finds as great a pre-eminence above all other 
kinds of knowledge, as government is above 
contemplation ; or the leading of an army above 
the making of ſyllogiſms, or managing the little 
iſſues of a diſpute, 

And ſo much is the very name and reputa- 
tion of it affected and valued by moſt men, that 
they can much racher brook their being reputed 
&naves, than for their honeſty be accounted 
fools, as they eaſily may; knave, in the mean 

time, 
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time, paſſing for a name of credit, where it is 
only another word for politician. 

Now, this is the wiſdom here intended in 
the text ; namely, that practical cunning, that 
ſhews itſelf in political matters, and has in it 


really the myſtery of a trade or craft. So that 


in this latter part of ver. 19. God is ſaid to rate 
the wiſe in their own craftineſs. 

In ſhort, it is a kind of trick or ſleight, got 
not by ſtudy, but converſe; learned not from 
books, but men; and thoſe alſo, for the moſt 
part, the very worſt of men of all ſorts, ways, 
and profeſſions. So that, if it be in truth ſuch 
a precious jewel as the world takes it for; yet, 
as precious as it is, we ſee that they are forced 
to rake it out of dunghils ; and accordingly 
the apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable to its extract, 
branding it with the moſt degrading, and ig- 
nominious imputation of fooliſhneſs. Which 
character running ſo croſs to the general ſenſe 
and vogue of mankind concerning it ; who are 
{till admiring it, and even adoring it, as the 
miſtreſs and queen regent of all other arts what- 
ſoever ; our buſineſs, inthe following diſcourſe, 
ſhall be ro inquire into the reaſon of the apo- 
ſtle's paſſing ſo ſevere a remark upon it: and 
here indeed, ſince we mult allow it for an art, 
and fince every art is properly an habitual 
knowledge of certain rules and maxims, by 


which 


| 
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which a man is governed and directed in his 
actions, the proſecution of the words will moſt 
naturally lie in theſe two things. 

I. To ſhew, what are thoſe rules or princi- 
ples of action, upon which the policy or wil. 
dom here condemned by the apoſtle does pro- 
ceed. 

II. To ſhew and demonitrate the folly and 
abſurdity of them in relation to God, in whoſe 
account they receive a very different eſtimate, 
from what they have in the world's. 

I. And for the firſt of theſe; I ſhall ſet down 
four ſeveral rules or principles, which thar 
policy or dam, which carries fo great a vogue 
and value in the world, governs its actions by. 

1. The firſt is, That a man muſt maintain a 
conſtant continued courſe of diſſimulation in the 
whole tenor of his behaviour, Where yet, we 
muſt obſerve, that diſſimulation admits of a 
two-foid acceptation: (1.) It may be taken for 
a bare concealment of one's mind: in which 
tents we commonly ſay, that 27 7s prudence to 
«1fjemble injuries; that is, not always to declare 
our reſentments of them ; and this muſt be 
allowed not only lawtul, but, in moſt of the 
aflairs of human life, abſolutely neceſſary : for 
certataly it can be no man's duty to write his 
heart upon his forehead, and to give all the 
inquiſitive and malicious world, round about 

| him, 
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him, a ſurvey of thoſe thoughts, which it is 
the prerogative of God only to know, and his 
own great intereſt to conceal. Nature gives 
every one a right to defend himſelf, and filence 
ſurely is a very innocent defence. 

(2.) Diſſimulation is taken for a man's poſi- 
tive profeſſing himſelf to be, what indeed he 
is not, and what he reſolves not to be: and 
conſequently, it employs all the art and indu- 
ſtry imaginable, to make good the diſguiſe ; 
and by falſe appearances to render its deſigns 
the leſs viſible, that ſo they may prove the more 
effectual: and this is the diſſimulation here 
meant, which is the very ground-work of all 
worldly policy. The ſuperſtructure of which 
being folly, it ĩs but reaſon, that the foundation 
of it ſhould be falſity. 

In the language of the ſcripture, it is dam- 
nable hypocriſy ; but of thoſe who neither be- 
lieve ſcripture nor. damnation, it is voted wiſ- 
dom; nay, the very primum mobile, or grear 
wheel, upon which all the various arts of po- 
licy move and turn; the ſoul or ſpirit, which 
(as it were) animates and runs thro' all the 
particular deſigns and contrivances, by which 
the great maſters of this myſterious wiſdom 
turn about the world. So that he who hates 
his neighbour mortally, and wiſely too, muſt 
profeſs all the dearneſs and friendſhip, all the 
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readineſs to ſerve him, (as the phraſe now is) 
that words and ſuperficial actions can expreſs. 

When he purpoſes one thing, he muſt ſwear 
and lye, and damn himſelf with ten thouſand 
proteſtations, that he deſigns the clean contrary, 
If he really intends to ruin and murder his prince, 
as Cromwel, an experienced artiſt in that per- 
fidious and bloody faculty, once did; he muſt 
weep, and call upon God, uſe all the oaths 
and imprecations, all the ſanctified perjuries, 
to perſuade him, that he reſolves nothing but 
his ſafety, honour, and eſtabliſhment, as the ſame 
grand exemplar of hypocriſy did before. 

If ſuch perſons project the ruin of church 
and ſtate, they muſt appeal to God the Searcher 
of all hearts, that they are ready to facrifice 
their deareſt blood for the peace of the one, 
and rhe purity of the other. 

And now, if men will be prevailed upon ſo 
far, as to renounce the ſure and impartial 
judgments of ſenſe and experience, and to be- 
lieve that black is white, provided there be 
ſomebody to ſwear that it is ſo, they ſhall not 
want arguments of this ſort, good ſtore, to 
convince them ; there being knights of the 
poſt, and holy cheats enough in the world, to 
{wear the truth of the broadeſt contradictions, 
and the higheſt impoſſibilities, where intereſt 


and 
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and pious frauds ſhall give them an extraordi- 
nary call to it. 

It is looked upon as a great piece of weak- 
neſs, and unfitneſs for buſineſs, (forſooth) for 
a man to be ſo clear and open, as really to 
think not only what he ſays, but what he ſwears; 
and when he makes any promiſe, to have the 
leaſt intent of performing it; but when his 
intereſt ſerves inſtead of veracity, and engages 
him rather to be true to another, than falſe to 
himſelf. He only now-a-days ſpeaks like an 
oracle, who ſpeaks tricks and ambiguities. No- 
thing is thought beautiful, that is not painted: 


ſo that, what between French faſhions, and 


Italian diſſimulations, the old, generous, Eu- 
gliſb ſpirit, which heretofore made this nation 
ſo great in the eyes of all the world round 
about it, ſeems utterly loſt and extinct; and 
we are degenerated into a mean, ſharking, fal- 
lacious, undermining way of converle ; there 
being a ſnare, and a trapan, almoſt in every 
word we hear, and every action we ſee. Men 
ſpeak with deſigns of miſchief, and therefore 
they ſpeak in the dark. In ſhort, chis ſeems 
to be the true inward judgment of all our po- 
litick ſages, that ſpeech was given to the ordi- 
nary fort of men, whereby to communicate 
their mind; but to wiſe men, whereby to con- 
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2. The ſecond rule or principle, upon which 
this policy, or wiſdom of the world, does pro- 
ceed, is, That conſcience and religion ought 10 
lay no reſtraint ufon men at all, when it lies 
oppoſite to the proſecution of their intereſt. 

The great patron and Coryphars of this 
tribe, Nicolas Machiavel, laid down this for 
a maſter-rule, in his political ſcheme, hat 
the ſhew of religion was helpful to the poli- 
tician, but the reality of it hurtful and per- 
nicious. Accordingly, having ſhewn how the 
former part of his maxim has been followed 
by theſe men, in that firſt and fundamental 
principle of diſſimulation, already ſpoken to 
by us ; we come now to ſhew farther, That 
they cannot with more art diſſemble the ap- 
pearance of religion, than they can with eaſe 
lay aſide the ſubſtance, 

The politician, whoſe very eſſence lies in 
this, that he be a perſon ready todo any thing 
that he apprehends for his advantage, muſt 
firſt of all be ſure to put himſelf into a ſtate 
of liberty, as free and large as his principles, 
and fo to provide elbow-room enough for his 
conſcience to lay about, and have its full 
play in ; and for that purpoſe, he mult reſolve 
to ſhake off all inward awe of religion, and 
by no means to ſuffer the liberty of bis conſci- 
ence to be enſlaved, and brought under the 
bondage 
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bondage of obſerving oaths, or the narrownels 
of mens opinions, about 7/urpe & honeflum, 
which ought to vaniſh, when they ſtand in 
competition with any ſolid, real good; that 
is (in their judgment) ſuch as concerns eating, 
or drinking, or taking money, 

Upon which account, theſe chi/dren of dark- 
neſs ſeem excellently well to imitate the wil- 
dom of thoſe children of light, the great 7lu- 
minali of the late times, who profeſſedly laid 
down this, as the baſis of all their proceedings; 
That whatſoever they ſaid or did for the pre- 
ſent, under ſuch a meaſure of light, ſhould oblige 
them no longer, when a greater meaſure of light 
ſhould give them other diſcoveries. 

And this principle, they profeſſed, was of 
great uſe to them: as how could it be other- 
wiſe, if it fell into ſkilful hands ? for ſince 
this light was to reſt within them, and the 
judgment of it to remain wholly in themſel ves, 
they might ſafely and uncontroulably pretend 
it greater or leſs, as their occaſions ſhould en- 
lighten them. 

If a man has a proſpect of a fair eſtate, and 
ſees a way open to it, but it muſt be through 
fraud, violence, and oppreſſion; if he ſee large 
preferments tendered him, but conditionally 
upon his doing baſe and wicked offices; if he 
ſees he may cruſh his enemy, but that it muſt 

3 be 
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be by ſlandering, belying, and giving him a 
ferret blow, and conſcience ſhall here, accord- 
ing to its office, interpoſe, and proteſt the 
illegality and injuſtice of ſuch actions, and the 
damnation that is expreſly threatened to them 
by the word of God: the thorough-paced 
politician mult preſently laugh at the ſqueam- 
iſhneſs of his conſcience, and read it another 
lecture, and tell it, that 7% and unjuſt are 
but names grounded only upon opinion, and 
authorized by cuſtom, by which the wiſe and 
the knowing part of the world ſerve them- 
ſelves upon the ignorant and eaſy; and that, 
whatſoever fond prieſts may talk, there is no 
devil like an enemy in power, no damnation 
like being poor, and no hell like an empty 
purſe; and therefore, that thoſe courſes by 
which a man comes to rid himſelf of theſe 
plagues, are zp/o facto prudent, and conſe- 
quently pious: the former being, with ſuch 
wiſe men, the only meaſure of the latter. 
And the truth is, the late times of confuſion, 
in which the heights and refinements of reli- 
gion were profeſſed, in conjunction with the 
practice of the moſt execrable villainies that 
were ever acted upon the earth; and the weak- 
neſs of our church-diſcipline ſince its reſtaura- 
tion, whereby it has been ſcarce able to get 


any hold on mens conſciences, and much leſs 
able 
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able to keep it ; and the great prevalence of 
that atheiſtical doctrine of the Leviathan, and 
the unhappy propagation of era/t:ani/m ; theſe 
things (I ſay) with ſome others, have been 
the ſad and fatal cauſes that have looſed the 
bands of conſcience, and eaten out the very 
heart and ſenſe of chriſtianity amongſt us, to 
that degree, that there is now ſcarce any reli- 
gious tie or reſtraint upon perſons, but merely 
from thoſe faint remainders of natural con- 
ſcience, which God will be ſure to keep alive 
upon the hearts of men, as long as they are 
men, for the great ends of his own Provi- 
dence, whether they will or no. So that, 
were it not for this ſole obſtacle, religion is 
not now ſo much in danger of being divided, 
and torn piece- meal by ſects and factions, ag 
of being at once devoured by atheiſm, Which 
being ſo, let none wonder that irreligion is 
accounted policy, when it is grown even to 
a faſhion ; and paſſes for wit with ſome, as 
well as for wiſdom with others : for certain it 
is, that advantage now fits in the room of 
conſcience, and ſteers all; and no man is 
eſteemed any ways conſiderable for policy, who 
wears religion otherwiſe than as a cloak ; that 
is, as ſuch a garment as may both cover and 
keep bim warm, and yet hang lee upon him 
too, 
Y 4 3. The. 
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3- The third rule, or principle, upon which 
this policy or wiſdom of the world, proceeds, 
is, That a man ought to make himſelf, and not 
the publick, the chief, if not the fole end of all 
bis actions. He is to be his own centre and 
circumference too ; that is, to draw all 
things 7o himſelf, and to extend nothing 
beyond himſelf ; he is to make the greater 
world ſerve theleſs ; and not only, not to love 
his neighbour as himſelf, but indeed to account 
none for his neighbour, but himſelf. 

And therefore, to die, or ſuffer for his 
country, is not only exploded by him as a great 
paradox in politicks, and fitter for poets to ſing 
of, than for wiſe men to practiſe; but alſo, 
to make himſelf ſo much as one penny the 
poorer, or to forbear one baſe gain, to ſerve 
his prince, to ſecure a whole nation, or to 
credit a church, 1s judged by him a great want 
of experience, and a piece of romantick melan- 
choly, unbecoming a- politician, who is ſtill 
to look upon himſelf as his prince, his country, 
his church, nay, and his God too. | 

The general intereſt of the nation is nothing 
to him, but only that portion of it that he 
either does, or would poſſeſs: "Tis not the 
rain that waters the whole earth, but that which 


falls into his own ciſtern, that muſt, relieve 
ham ; 
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him; not the common, but the encloſure, that 
muſt make him rich. 

Let the publick fink or ſwim, fo long as he 
can hold up his head above water : Let the ſhip 
be caſt away, if he may but have the benefit 
of the wreck : Let the government be ruined 
by his avarice, if, by the ſame avarice, he can 
ſcrape together ſo much as to make his peace, 
and maintain him as well under another : 
Let foreigners invade and ſpoil the land, fo 
long as he has a good eſtate in bank elſewhere, 
Peradventure, for all this, men may curſe him 
as a covetous wretch, a traitor, and villain : 
but ſuch words are to be looked upon only as 
the ſplendid declaimings of novices, and men 
of heat, who, while they rail at his perſon, 
perhaps envy his fortune; or poſſibly of 
loſers and malecontents, whoſe portion and 
inheritance is a freedom to ſpeak. But a 
politician muſt be above words : Wealth, he 
knows, anſwers all ; and if it brings a ſtorm 
upon him, will provide him alſo a coat to 
weather it out. 

That ſuch thoughts and principles as theſe 
lie at the bottom of moſt mens actions: At 
the bottom, do I ſay ? nay, fit at the top, and 
viſibly hold the helm in the management of 
the weightieſt affairs of moſt nations; we need 


not much hiſtory, nor curioſity of obſervation, 
to 
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to convince us: for though there have not 
been wanting ſuch heretofore, as have prac- 
tiſed theſe unworthy arts, ( foraſmuch as there 
have been villains in all places, and all ages) 
yet now-a-days they are owned above-board ; 

and whereas men formerly had them in deſign 


amongſt us they are openly vouched, argued, 


and aſſerted in common diſcourſe, 

But this, I confeſs, being a new, unexem- 
plied kind of policy, ſcarce comes up to that 
which the apoſtle here condemns for the w1/- 
dom of the world, but muſt paſs rather for the 
wiſdom of this particular age, which, as in 
molt other things, it ſtands alone, ſcorning 
the examples of all former ages; ſo it has a 
way of policy and wwi/dom allo peculiar to it- 
ſelf. 

4. The fourth and laſt principle, that J 
ſhall mention, upon which this wiſdom of the 
world proceeds, is this: 

That in ſhewing kindneſs, or doing favours, 
no reſpect at all is tobe had to friendſhip, gra- 
titude, or fenſe of honour ; but that ſuch favours 
are to be done only to the rich or potent, from 
whom a man may recetve a farther advantage, 
or to his enemies, from whom he may otberw/e 


fear a miſchief. 


I have here mentioned gratitude, and ſenſe 


of honour, being (as I may ſo ſpeak) a man's 
civil 


4 
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civil conſcience, prompting him to many things, 
upon the accounts of common decency, 
which religion would otherwiſe bind him to, 
upon the ſcore of duty; and it is ſometimes 
found, that ſome, who have little or no re- 
verence for religion, have yet thoſe innate 
ſeeds and ſparks of generoſity, as make them 
ſcorn to do ſuch things, as would render them 
mean, in the opinion of ſober and worthy 
men; and with ſuch perſons, ſhame is inſtead 
of piety, to reſtrain them from many baſe and 
degenerous practices. 

But now our politician, having baffled his 
greater conſcience, muſt not be nonplus'd 
with inferior obligations ; and having leap'd 
over ſuch mountains, at length poorly lie down 
before a mole-hill : but he muſt add perfection 
to perfection; and being paſt grace, endeavour, 
if need be, to be paſt /hame too; and accord- 
ingly, he looks upon friendſhip, gratitude, 
and ſenſe of honour, as terms of art to amuſe 
and impoſe upon weak, undeſigning minds: 
for an enemy's money, he thinks, may be 
made as good a friend as any ; and gratitude 
looks backward, and policy forward : And for 
ſenſe of honour, if it impoveritheth a man, it 
is, in his eſtcem, neither honour nor ſenſe. 

Whence it is that, now-a-days, only rich 


men, or enemies, are accounted the rational ob- 
jects 
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jects of benefaction: For, to be kind to the 
former, is traffick, and in theſe times men 
preſent, juſt as they ſoil their ground, not 
that they love the dirt, but that they expect 
a crop : and for the latter, the politician well 
approves of the Indian's religion, in worſhip- 
ping the devil, that he may do him no hurt, 
how much ſoever he hates him, and is hated 
by him. 

But if a poor, old, decayed friend or rela- 
tion, whoſe purſe, whoſe houſe and heart had 
been formerly free and open to ſuch an one, 
ſhall at length, upon change of fortune, come 
to him with hunger and rags, pleading his 
paſt ſervices, and his preſent wants, and ſo crave 
ſome relief of one, for the merit and memory 
of the other ; the politician, who imitates the 
ſerpent's wiſdom, muſt turn hrs deaf ear too, 
to all the inſignificant charms of gratitude and 
honour, in behalf of ſuch a bankrupt, undone 
friend, who having being already uſed, and 
now ſqueezed dry, is only fit to be caſt aſide. 
He muſt abhor gratitude, as a worſe kind of 
witchcraft, which only ſerves to conjure up 
the pale, meagre ghoſts of dead, forgotten 
kindneſſes, to haunt and trouble him ; ill 
reſpecting what is paſt ; whereas ſuch wiſe 
men as himſelf, in ſuch caſes, account all that 
is paſt, to be alſo gone; and know, that there 

can 
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can be no gain in refunding, nor any profit 
in paying debts : The ſole meaſure of all his 
courteſies is, what return they will make him, 
and what revenue they will bring him in. His 
expectations govern his charity: And we muſt 
not vouch any man for an exact maſter in the 
rules of our modern policy, but ſuch an one 
as hath brought himſelf ſo far to hate and 
deſpiſe the abſurdity of being kind upon free- 
coſt, as (to uſe a known expreſſion ) not fo 
much as to tell a friend what it is a clock for 
nothing. 

And thus I have finiſhed the firſt general 
head propoſed from the text, and ſhewn ſome 
of thoſe rules, principles, and maxims that 
this wiſdom of the world acts by: I ſay, 
ſome of them; for I neither pretend nor deſire 
to know them all. 

IT. I come now to the other general head, 
which is to ſhew the folly and abſurdity of 
theſe principles, in relation to God. In order 
to which, we muſt obſerve, that foolr/hne/s, 
being properly a man's deviation from right 
rcaſon in point of practice, muſt needs conſiſt 
in one of theſe two things: 

1. In his pitching upon ſuch an end as is 
unſuitable to his condition; or, 

2. In his pitching upon means unſuitable to 


the compaſſing of his end, 
There 
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There is folly enough in cither of theſe 
and my buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew, that ſuch as 
act by the fore-mentioned rules of worldly 
wiſdom, are eminently oi] upon both ac- 
counts, 

1. And firſt, for that firſt ſort of fooliſhneſs 
jmputable to them ; namely, That a man, 
by following ſuch principles, pitches upon that 
for his end, which no way ſuits his condition, 

Certain it is, and indeed ſelf-evident, that 
the wiſdom of this world looks no farther than 
this world, All its deſigns and efficacy termi- 
nate on this fide heaven ; nor does policy fo 
much as pretend to any more than to be the 
great art of railing a man to the plenties, glo- 
rics, and grandeurs of the world : And if it 
arrives ſo far as to make a man rich, potent, 
and honourable, it has its end, and has done 
its utmoſt. But now, that a man cannot ra- 
tionally make theſe things his end, will appear 
from theſe two conſiderations : 

1. That they reach not the meaſure of his 
duration or being; the perpetuity of which 
ſurviving this mortal ſtate, and ſhooting fort) 
into the endleſs eternities of another world, 
muſt needs render a man infinitely miſerable 
and forlorn, if he has no other comforts, but 
what he muſt leave behind -him in this : for 
nothing can make a man happy, but that 
| which 
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which ſhall laſt as long as he laſts ; and all 
theſe enjoyments are much too ſhort for an 
immortal ſoul to ſtretch itſelf upon, which 
ſhall perſiſt in being, not only when profit, plea- 
ſure, and honour, but when time itſelf ſhall 
ceaſe, and be no more. 

No man can tranſport his large retinue, his 
ſumptuous fare, and his rich furniture, into 
another world; nothing of all theſe things can 
continue with him then, but the memory of 
them. And ſurely, the bare remembrance 
that a man was formerly rich or great, cannot 
make him at all happier there, where an infi- 
nite happineſs, or an infinite miſery ſhall 
equally ſwallow up the ſenſe of thele poor 
felicities : it may indeed contribute to his 
miſery, heighten the anguiſh, and ſharpen the 
ſting of conſcience, and ſo add fury to the 
everlaſting flames, when he ſhall reflect upon 
the abuſe of all that wealth and greatneſs that 
the good providence of God had put as a prize 
into his hand for worthier purpoſes, than to 
damn his nobler and better part, only to pleaſe 
and gratify his worſe, But the politician has an 
anſwer ready for all theſe melancholy confidera- 
tions; That he for his part, believes none of 
theſe things ; as, that there is either an heaven, 
or an hell, or an immortal foul : no, he is 
too great a friend to real knowledge to take 
| ſuch 
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ſuch troubleſome aſſertions as theſe upon truſt. 
Which, if it be his belief, as no doubt it is, 
let him, for me, continue in it ſtill, and ſtay 
for its confutation in another world; which if 
he can deſtroy by diſbelieving, his infidelity 
will do him better ſervice, than as yet he has 
any cauſe to preſume that it can, But, 

(2.) Admitting that cicher theſe enjoyments 
were eternal, or the foul mortal; and ſo that, 
one way or other, they were commenſurate 
to its duration; yet {till they cannot be an end 
ſuitable to a rational nature, foraſmuch as 
they fill not the meaſure of its deſires. The 
foundation of all man's unhappineſs here on 
earth, is the great diſproportion between his 
enjoyments, and his appetites z which appears 
evidently in this, that let a man have never ſo 
much, he is {till deſiring ſomething or other 
more. Alexander, we know, was much 
troubled at the ſcantineſs of nature itſelf, that 
there were no more worlds for him to diſturb : 
And, in this reſpect, every man living has a 
ſoul as great as Alexander; and, put under the 
ſame circumſtances, would own the very ſame 
diſſatisfactions. 

Now this is moſt contains ya in ſpiritual 
natures, ſo much as there is of deſire, ſo much 
there is alſo of capacity to receive, I do not 


. lay, there is always a capacity to receive the 
very 
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very thing they deſire; for that may be im- 
poſſible : but for the degree of happineſs, that 
they propoſe to themſelves from that thing, 
this, I ſay, they are capable of. And as God 
is ſaid to have made man after his own image, 
ſo upon this quality he ſeems peculiarly to have 
ſtamped the reſemblance of his infinity: for 
man ſeems as boundleſs in his deſires, as God 
is in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himſelf can ſatisfy him. But the great inequa- 
lity of all things elſe to the appetites of a ra- 
tional ſoul, appears yet farther from this: That 
in all theſe worldly things, that a man purſues 
with the greateſt eagerneſs and intention of 
mind imaginable, he finds not half the pleaſure 
in the actual poſſeſſion of them, that he pro- 
poſed to himſelf in the expectation. Which 
ſhews, that there is a great cheat or lye, which 
overſpreads the world, while all things here 
below beguile mens expectations, and their 
expectations cheat their experience. 

Let this therefore be the firſt thing, in which 
the fooliſbneſi of this worldly wiſdom is manifeſt. 
Namely, that by it a man propoſes to himſelf 
an end wholly unſuitable to his condition; as 
bearing no proportion to the meaſure of his 
duration, or the vaſineſs of his defires. 
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2, The other thing, in which /co/i/hne/s 7s 
ſeen, is a man's pitching upon means unſuitable 
to that which he has made his end. 

And here, we will, for the preſent, ſuppoſe 
the things of the world to have neither that 
ſhortneſs, nor emptineſs in them, that we have 
indeed proved them to have; but that they are 
o adequate to all the concerns of an intelligent 
nature, that they may be rationally fixed upon 
by men, as the ultimate end of all their de- 
ſigns: yer the folly of this wiſdom appears in 
this, t it ſuggeſts thoſe means for the acqui- 
ſition of theſe enjoyments, that are no ways fit 
to compaſs or acquire them, and that upon a 
double account, 


(1.) That they are in themſelves unable and 
inſutticient for: and 


(2.) That they are frequently N to a 
{1ccetstul attainment of them. 

(1.) And firſt for their inſufficiency: Let 
politicians contrive as accurately, project as 
deeply, and purſue, what they have thus con- 
trived and projected, as diligently, as it is poſ- 
ſible for human wit and induſtry to do; yet 
ſtill the ſucceſs of all depends upon the favour 
of an over-ruling hand: for God expreſly claims 
it as a ſpecial part of his prerogative, to have 
the intire diſpoſal of riches, honours, and what- 
ſoever elſe is apt to command the deſires of 

mankind 
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mankind here below, Deut. viii. 18. I rs the 
Lord thy God, that giveth thee power to get 
wealth, And in 1 Sam. ii. 30. God perem- 
ptorily declares himſelf the ſole fountain of 
honcur, telling us, that Le that bortour him, 
ſhall be hynoured; and that thoſe that deſpiſe 
him, ſhall be lightly efteemed. 

And then for dignities and preferments, we 
have the word of one, that could diſpoſe of 
theſe things as much as kings could do, Prov, 
xxix. 26, where he tells us, that many /eek the 
ruler's favour; that is, apply themſelves both 
to his intereſt and humour, with all the arts 
of flattery and obſequiouſneſs, the ſureſt and 
readieſt ways (one would think) to advance a 
man; and yet, after all, it follows in the next 
words, that every man's judement cometh of the' 
Lord: and that, whatſoever may be expected 
here, it is re/ofved only in the court of heaven, 
whether the man ſhall proceed favourite in 
the courts of princes, and after all his artificial 
attendance come to lit at the 1/v{t-hand, or be 
made a foot/too/, So that, upon full trial of all 
the courſes that policy could either deviſe of 
practiſe, the moſt experienced maſters of it 
have been often forced to ſit down with that 
complaint of the diſciples, Me have toiled all 
night, and have caught nothing. For do we 


not ſometimes ſee, that traitors can be out af 
2 2 favour, 
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favour, and knaves be beggars, and loſe their 
eſtates, and be ſtripped of their offices, as well 
as honeſter men ? 

And why all this? Surely not always for 
want of craft to (py out where their game lay; 
nor yet for want of irreligion to give them all 
the ſcope of ways lawful and unlawful, to 
proſecute their intentions : but becauſe the 
providence of God ſtrikes not in with them, 
but daſhes, and even diſpirits all their endea- 
vours, and makes their deſigns heartleſs and 
ineffectual. So that it is not their ſeeing this 
man, their belying another, nor their ſneaking 
to a third, that (hall be able to do their buſineſs, 
when the deſigns of heaven will be ſerved by 
their diſappointment. And this is the true 
cauſe why ſo many politick conceptions, ſo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown 
at length ripe for delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, 
miſcarry and prove abortive; for, being come 
to the birth, the all-diſpoſing providence of 
God denies them ſlrength to bring forth. And 
thus the authors of them, having miſſed of 
their mighty aims, are fain to retreat with 
fruſtration, and a baffle; and having played 
the knaves unſucceſsfully, to have the ill luck 
to paſs for fools too. 

(2.) The means ſuggeſted by policy, and 
worldly wiſdom, for the attainment of theſe 

earthly 
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earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that purpoſe, 
not only upon the account of their inſufficiency 
for, but alſo of their frequent oppoſition and 
contrariety to the accompliſhment of ſuch ends; 
nothing being more uſual, than for theſe un- 
chriſtian fiſhers of men to be fatally caught in 
their own nets: for does not the text expreſly 
ſay, that God taketh the wiſe in their own craſ- 
tine? And has not our own experience ſuffi- 
ciently commented upon the text, when we 
have ſeen ſome by the very ſame ways, by which 
they had deſigned to riſe uncontroulably, and 
to clear off all obſtructions before their ambi- 
tion, to have directly procured their utter 
downfal, and to have broke their necks from 
that very ladder, by which they had thought 
to have climb'd as high as their father Lucifer , 
and there, from the top of all their greatneſs, 
to have looked down with ſcorn upon all below 
them? 

Such perſons are the proper and lawful ob- 
jets of deriſion, foraſmuch as God himſelf 
laughs at them. | 

Haman wanted nothing to complete his 
greatneſs, but a gallows, upon which to hang 
Mordecai; but it mattered not for whom he 
provided the gallows, when Providence de- 
ſigned the rope for him. 
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With what contempt does the apoſtle here, 
in the 20th verſe of this 1114 chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, repeat thoſe words 
of the p/almn/# concerning all the fine artifices 
of worldly wiſdom ; The Lord, ſays he, know- 
eth the thoughts of the wiſe, that they are vain. 
All their, contrivances are but thin, flight, de- 
ſpicable things, and, for the moſt part, deſtru- 
ctive of themſelves; nothing being more equal 
in juſtice, and indeed more natural in the di- 
rect conſequence and connexion of effects and 
cauſes, than for men wickedly wiſe to out- wit 
themſelves, and for ſuch as wreſtle with Pro- 
vidence to trip up their own heels, 

It is clear thereſore, that the charge of this 
ſecond ſort of fooliſhneſs is made good upon 
worldly wiſdom; for that having made men, 
pitch upon an end unfit for their condition, it 
alſo makes them pitch upon means unfit to 
attain that end; and that both by reaſon of 
their inability for, and frequent contrariety to 
the bringing about ſuch deſigns, 

This, I fay, has been made good in the 
general; but ſince particulars convince with 
greater life and eyidence, we will reſume the 
ſhew ſeverally in each of them, how little ef- 
ficacy they have to advance the, practiſers of 
them to the things they aſpire to by them. 

I. 
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1. And firſt, for his firſt principle, That he 
politician muſt maintain a conſtant, h«bitual 
diſſimulation. Concerning which I ſhall lay 
down this as certain; that diſſimulation can be 
no farther uſeful, than it is concealed ; foraſ- 
much as no man will truſt a known cheat: and 
it is alſo as certain, that, as ſome men uſe 
diſſimulation for their intereſt, ſo others have 
an intereſt as ſtrongly engaging them to uſe all 
the art and induſtry they can to find it out, and 
to aſſure themſelves of the truth or falſhood of 
thoſe with whom they deal: which renders it 
infinitely hard, if not morally impoſſible, for 
a man to carry on a conſtant courſe of diſſi- 
mulation without diſcovery ; and being once 
diſcovered, it is not only no help, but the 
greateſt impediment of action in the world, 
For, ſince man is but of a very limited, narrow 
power in his own perſon, and conſ-quently 
can effect no great matter merely by his own 
perſonal ſtrength, but as he acts in ſociety and 
conjunction with others, without firſt engaging 
their truſt; and moreover, ſince men will cruſt 
no farther than they judge a perſon for his ſin- 
cerity fit to be truſted; it follows, that a diſ- 
cover'd diſſembler can atchieve nothing great 
or conſiderable : for, not being able to gain 
mens truſt, he cannot gain their concurrence, 


and fo is left alone to act ſingly, and upon his 
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own bottom; and, while that is the ſphere of 
his activity, all that he can do muſt needs he 
contemptible. We know how ſucceſsful the 
late “ 1ſu ber was, while his army believed 
him real in his zeal againſt kingſhip : but, when 
they found out the impoſture, upon his aſpiring 
to the ſame himſelf, he was preſently deſerted 
and oppoſed by them, and never able to crown 
his uſurped greatneſs with the addition of that 
title, which he ſo paſſionately thirſted after. 
Add to this the judgment of as great an [ng/i/b 
author as ever wrote, with great confidence 
affirming, That the ableſt men that ever were, 
had all an openneſs and frankneſs of dealing ; 
and that, if at any time ſuch did diſſemòle, their 
diqſimulation took effett, merely in the flrength of 
that reputation they had gained by their vera- 
city and clear dealing in the main. From all 
which it follows, that diſſimulation can be of 
po farther uſe to a man, than juſt to guard 
him within the compaſs of his own perſonal 
concerns; which yet may be more eaſily, and 
not leſs effectually done, by that filence and 
reſervedneſs, that every man may innocently 
practiſe, without the putting on of any con- 
trary diſguiſe. | 


# Cnomwel, 
2, 
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2. The politician's ſecond principle was, 
That conſcience, or religion, ought never to 
ſtand between any man and his temporal ad- 
vantage. Which indeed is properly atheiſm ; 

and, ſo far as it is practiſed, tends to the diſſo- 
lution of ſociety, the bond of which is Reli- 
gion: foraſmuch as a man's happineſs, or 
miſery, in his converſe with other men, de- 
pends chiefly upon their doing, or not doing 
thoſe things which human laws can take no 
cognizance of; ſuch as are all actions capa- 
ble of being done in ſecret, and out of the 
view of mankind, which yet have the greateſt 
influence upon our neighbour, even in his 
- neareſt and deareſt concerns. And if there be 
no inward ſenſe of religion to awe men from 
the doing unjuſt actions, provided they can 
can do them without diſcovery, it is impoſ- 
ſible for any man to ſit ſecure or happy in the 
poſſeſſion of any thing chat he enjoys: And 
this inconvenience the politician muſt expect 
from others, as well as they have felt from 
him, unleſs he thinks that he can engroſs this 
principle to his own practice, and that others 
cannot be as falſe and atheiſtical as himſelf, 
eſpecially having had the advantage of his 
copy to write after, 

3. The third principle was, That the poli- 
tician ought to make himſelf, and nat the pub- 

lick, 


- 
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lick, the chief, if not the ſole end of all that he 
does. | NY 
But here we ſhall quickly find, that the 
private ſpirit will prove as pernicious in tem- 
forals, as ever it did in ſpirituals: For while 
every particular member of the publick pro- 
vides fingly and ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral 
joints of the body politick do thereby ſeparate 
and diſunite, and ſo become unable to ſup- 
port the whole; and when the publick in- 
tereſts once fail, let private intereſts ſubſiſt if 
they can, and prevent an univerſal ruin from 
involving in it particulars, It is not a man's 
wealth, that can be ſure to ſave him, if the 
enemy be wiſe enough to refuſe part of it 
tender'd as a ranſom, when it is as eaſy for 
him to deſtroy the owner, and to take the 
whole. When the hand finds itſelf well 
warmed, and covered, let it refuſe the trouble 
of feeding the mouth, or guarding the head, 
*till the body be ſtarved, or killed, and then 
we {hall fee how it will, fare with the hand. 
The Athenians, the Romans, and all other na- 
tions that grew great out of little or nothing, 
did ſo merely by the publick-mindedneſs of 
particular pet ſons; and the ſame courſes that 
ficit raiſed nations and governments, muſt ſup- 
port tem : ſo that, were there no ſuch thing 
as religion, prudence were enough ta enforce 
this upon all. | For 
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For our own parts, let us reflect upon our 
glorious | and renowned Engli/h anceſtors, men 
eminent in church and ſtate, and we ſhall find, 
that this was the method by which they pre- 
ſerved both. | 

We have ſucceeded into their labours, and 
the fruits of them; and it will both concern 
and become us to ſucceed alſo into their prin. 
ciples: for it is no man's duty io be ſafe, or 
to be rich; but I am ſure, it is the duty of 
every one to make good his ruſt : and t is 
a calamity to a whole nation, that any man 
ſhould have a place or an employment more 
large and publick than his ſpirit. 

4. The fourth and laſt principle mac 
was, That the politician muſt not, in doing 
kindneſſes, conſider his friends, but only gratify 
rich men, er enemies. Which principle (as 
to that branch of it relating to enemies) was 
certainly firſt borrowed, and fetched up from 
the very bottom of hell, and uttered (no doubt) 
by particular and immediate inſpiration of the 
devil: and yet (as much of the devil as it 
carries in it) it neither is nor can be more 
villainous and deteſtable, than it is really ſilly, 
ſenſeleſs, and impolitick. 

But to go over the ſeveral parts of this prin- 
ciple ;. and to begin with the ſuppoſed policy 
of gratifying only the rich and opulent : Does 

our 
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our wiſe man think, that the grandee, whom 
he ſo courts, does not ſee through all the little 
plots of his courtſhip, as well as he himſelf: 
and ſo, at the ſame time, while he accepts the 
gift, laugh in his ſleeve at the deſign, and de- 
ſpiſe the giver ? 

But, for the neglect of friends, as it is the 
eight of baſeneſs, ſo it can never be proved 
rational, till we prove the perſon uſing it am- 
nipotent and ſelf-ſufficient, and ſuch as can 
never need any mortal aſſiſtance. But if he 
be a man, that is, a poor, weak creature, ſub- 
ject to change and miſery, let him know, that 
it is the friend only, that God has made for 
the day adverſity, as the moſt ſuitable and 
ſovereign help that humanity is capable of: and 
thoſe (though in higheſt place) who flight 
and diſoblige their friends, ſhall infallibly come 
to know the value of them, by having none, 
when they ſhall moſt need them. 

That prince, that maintains the reputation 
of a true, faſt, generous friend, has an army 
always ready to fight for him, maintained to 
his hand without pay. 

As for the other part of this principle, that 
concerns the gratifying of enemies; it is (to 
ſay no more) an abſurdity parallel to the 
former: for when a man ſhall have done all 
he can, given all he has, to oblige an enemy, 

he 
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he ſhall find, that he has armed him indeed, 
but not at all altered bim. 

The ſcripture bids us pray for our enemies, 
and love our enemies, but no-where does it bid 
us truft our enemies; nay, it ſtrictly cautions 
us againſt it: Prov. xxvi. 2 5. When be ſpeaketh 
thee fair, (ſays the text) believe him not; for 
there are yet ſeven abominations in his heart. 
And, in good earneſt, it would be a rarity 
worth the ſeeing, could any one ſhew us 
ſuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. 
Men are generally credulous at firſt, and will 
not take up this great and ſafe truth at the coſt 
of other mens experience, till they come to 
be bitten into a ſenſe of it by their own ; but 
are apt to take fair profeſſions, fawning looks, 
treats, entertainments, viſits, and ſuch-like 
pitiful ſtuff, for friendſhip and reconcilement, 
and fo to admit the ſerpent into their boſom : 
but let them come once to depend upon this 
new-made friend, or reconciled enemy, in any 
great or real concern of life, and they ſhall 
find him falſe as hell, and cruel as the grave. 
And I know nothing more to be wondered at, 
than that thoſe reconcilements which are ſo 
difficult, and even next to impoſſible in the 
effect, ſhould yet be ſo frequent in the attempt; 
eſpecially ſince the reaſon of this difficulty lies 
as deep as nature itſelf ; which, after it has 

done 
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done an injury, will for everbe ſuſpicious ; and 
I would fain ſee the man that can perfectly 
love the perſon whom he ſuſpedts. 

There is a noted ſtory of Hector and Ajax, 
who having combated one another, ended that 
combat in a reconcilement, and teſtified that 
reconcilement by mutual preſents; Hector 
giving Ajax a ſword, and Ajax preſenting Hector 
with a belt: the conlequence of which was, 
that Ajax flew himſelf with the (word given 
him by He#or, and Hector was dragged about 
the walls of Troy by the belt given him by 
Ajax : ſuch are the gifts, ſuch are the killing- 
kindneſſes of reconciled enemies. 

Confident men may try what concluſions they 
pleaſe, at their own peril : but let hiſtory be 
conſulted, reaſon heard, and experience call'd 
in to ſpeak impartially what ic has found, 


and I believe they will all with one voice de- 


clare, that (whaiſoever the grace of God may 
do in the miraculous change of mens hearts ; 
yet, according to the common methods of the 
world) a man may as well expe} to make the 
devil himſelf” his friend, as an enemy that has 
given him the firſt blow. 

And thus I have gone over the two general 
heads propoſed from the words, and ſhewn 
both what thoſe principles are, upon which this 
wiſdom of the world does proceed; and alſo 

wherein 
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wherein the folly and abſurdity of them does 
con ſiſt. 

And now, into what can we more naturally 
improve the whole foregoing diſcourſe, than 
into that practical inference of our apoſtle, in 
the verſe before the text? that if any man 
defires the reputation of wiſdom, he ſhould be- 
come a fool, that he may be wiſe ; that is, a fool 
to the world, that he may be wiſe to God. 

Let us not be aſhamed of che folly of being 
ſincere, and without guile ; without traps and 
ſnares in our converſe; of being fearful to build 
our eſtates upon the ruin of our conſciences ; 
of preferring the publick good before our own 
private emolument ; and, laſtly, of being crue 
to all the offices of friendſhip, the obligations of 
which are ſacred, and will certainly be exacted 
of us by the great Judge of all our actions: [ 
ſay, let us not bluſh to be found guilty of all 
theſe follies, (as ſome account them) rather 
than to be expert in that kind of wiſdom, that 
God himſelf, the great Fountain of wiſdom, 
has pronounced to be earthly, ſenſual, deviliſb; 
and of the wretched abſurdity of which, all 
hiſtories, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, have given 
us ſuch pregnant and convincing examples. 

Refle& upon Achitophel, Haman, Sejanus, Cæ- 
ſar Borgia, and other ſuch maſters of the arts of 
policy, who thought they had fixed themſelves 

a upon 
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upon ſo ſure a bottom, that they might even 
defy and dare Providence to the face ; and yet 
how did God bring an abſolute diſappointment, 
like one great blot, over all their fine, artificial 
contrivances ? Every one of thoſe mighty and 
profound ſages coming to a miſerable and 
diſaſtrous end. 

The conſideration of which, and the like 
paſſages, one would think, ſhould make men 
grow weary of dodging and ſhewing tricks with 
God in their own crooked ways, and even 
force them to acknowledge it for the ſureſt and 
moſt unfailing prudence, wholly to commit 
their perſons and concerns to the wiſe and 
good Providence of God, in the ſtrait and open 
ways of his own commands, 

Who, we may be confident,is more tenderly 
concerned for the good of thoſe that truly fear 
and ſerve him, than it is poſſible for the moſt 
ſelfiſh of men to be concerned for themſelves: 
and who, in all the troubles and diſturbances, 
all the croſs, difficult, and perplexing paſſages 
that can fall out, will be ſure to guide all to 
this happy iflue, hat all things ſhall work to- 
gether for good to thoſe that love God, 

To which God, infinitely wiſe, holy, and juſt, 
be rendered and aſcribed, as is moſt due, 
all praiſe, might, majefly, and dominion, 
both now, and for evermore, Amen. 

The 
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SERMON X 


Good Intentions no Excuſe 
for bad Actions. 


i COR. viii. 12. 
For if there be firſt a willing mind, it 


is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that be 
hath not. 


N dealing with mens conſciences, for the 
taking them off from fin, I know nothing 
of ſo direct and efficacious an influence, as the 
right ſtating of thoſe general rules and prin- 
ciples of actions, that men are apt to guide 
their lives and conſciences by: for if theſe be 
true, and withal rightly applied, men muſt 
needs proceed upon firm and ſafe grounds; 
Aa 2 but 
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but if either falſe in themſelves, or not right in 
their particular application, the whole courſe, 
that men are thereby engaged in, being founded 
in ſin and error, muſt needs lead to, and at 
length end in death and confuſion; there be- 
ing (as the wile man tells us) à way that may 
ſeem right in a man's own eyes, when, never- 
theleſs, the end of that way is death. 

| Now, as amongſt theſe principles or rules 
of ation, the pretences of the ſpirit, and of 
tenderneſs of conſcience, and the like, have 
been the late grand artifices by which crafty 
and deſigning hypocrites have fo much abuſed 
the world; fo I ſhall now inſtance in another 
of no leſs note, by which the generalicy of 
men are as apt to abuſe themſclves: And that 
is a certain rule or ſentence got almoſt into 
every man's mouth, that God accepts the will 
for the deed, A principle (as uſually applied) 
of leſs malice, I confeſs ; but, conſidering the 
eaſineſs, and withal the fatality of the deluſion, 
of more miſchief than the other, 

And this I ſhall endeavour to ſearch into, 
and lay open, in the following diſcourſe. 

The words hold forth a general rule or pro- 
poſition delivered upon a particular occaſion ; 
which was, the apoſtle's exhorting the Corim- 
thians to an holy and generous emulation of 
the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing 


freely 
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freely to the relief of the poor ſaints at Feru- 
ſalem; upon this great encouragement, that in 
all ſuch works of charity, it is the 2 that 
gives worth to the oblation, and, as to God's 
acceptance, ſets the pooreſt giver upon the ſame 
level with the richeſt. Nor is this all; but ſo 
perfectly does the value of all charitable acts 
take its meaſure and proportion from the 02/1, 
and from the fulneſs of the Heart, rather than 
that of the hand, that a leſſer ſupply may be 
oftentimes a greater charity; and the wide 
mite, in the balance of the ſanctuary, outweigh 
the ſhekels, and perhaps the talents of the moſt 
opulent and wealthy ; the a// and utmoſt of 
the one being certainly a nobler alms, than the 
ſuperfluities of the other: and all this upon the 
account of the great rule here ſet down in the 
text; That in all tranſactions between God and 
man, whereſoever there 1s a full reſolution, 
drift, and purpoſe of will to pleaſe God, there 
what a man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, 
be accepted; and what he cannot, ſhall not be 
required. From whence theſe two propoſi- 
tions, in ſenſe and deſign much the ſame, do 
naturally reſult. 

I. The firſt of them expreſſed in the words 
to wit, that God accepts the <w7//}, where there 


is no power to perform, 


Aa 3 II. 
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II. The other of them implied; namely, 
that where there is a power to perform, God 
does not accept the will. 

Of all the ſpiritual tricks and legerdemain, 
by which men are apt to ſhift off cheir duty, 
and to impoſe upon their own fouls, there is 
none ſo common, and of ſo fatal an import, as 
theſe two; the plea of a good intention, and 

the plea of a good ꝛbill. 

One or both of them being uſed by men, 
almoſt at every turn, to elude the precept, to 
put God off with ſomething inſtead of obedi- 
_ ence, and ſo, in effect, to out-wit him whom 
they are called to obey; they are certainly two 
of the moſt effectual inſtruments and engines 
in the devil's hands, to wind and turn the ſouls 
of men by, to whatſoever he pleaſes. For, 

1. The plea of a good intention will ſerve 
to ſanQify and authoriſe the very worſt of ac- 
tions. The proof of which is but too full and 
manifeſt, from that lewd and ſcandalous do- 
Etrine of the Teſurts concerning the direction 
of the intention, and likewiſe from the whole 
manage of the late accurſed rebellion. In 
which it was this inſolent and impudent pre- 
tence, that emboldened the worſt of men to 
wade thro' the blood of the beſt of kings, and 
the loyaleſt of ſubjects : namely, that in all 
that riſque of villainy, their hearts, forſooth, 

were 
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were right towards God; and that all their 
plunder and rapine was for nothing elſe, but 
to place Chriſt on his throne, and to eſtabliſh 
amongſt us the power of godline/s, and the pu- 
rity of the goſpel, by a farther reformation (ag 
the cant goes) of a church, which had but too 
much felt the meaning of that word before, 

But ſuch perſons conſider not, that tho' an 
ill intention is certainly ſufficient to ſpoil and 
corrupt an act in itſelf materially good; yet no 
good intention whatſoever can rectify or infuſe 
a moral goodneſs into an act otherwiſe evil, 
To come to church, is, no doubt, an act in 
itſelf materially good: yet he who docs it with 
an ill intention, comes to God's houſe upon the 
devil's errand ; and the whole act is thereby 
rendered abſolutely evil and deteſtable before 
God. But, on the other fide, fit were poſ- 
ſible for a man to ntend well, while he does 
ill; yet no ſuch intention, tho' never ſo good, 
can make that man ſteal, lye, or murder with 
a good conſcience, or convert a wicked action 
into a good. 

For theſe things are againſt che nature of 
morality; in which nothing is or can be really 
good, without an univerſal concurrence of all 
the principles and ingredients requiſite to a 
moral action; tho' the failure of any one of 


them will imprint a malignity upon that act, 
Aa 4 which, 
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which, in ſpite of all the other requiſite ingre- 
dients, ſhall ſtamp it abſolutely evil, and cor- 
rupt it paſt the cure of a good intention. 
And thus, as I have ſhewn, that the plea of 
a good intention is uſed by men to warrant and 
patronize the moſt villainous and wicked actions; 
ſo, in the next place, the plea of a good 1011l 
will be found equally efficacious to ſuperſede, 
and take off the neceſſity of all holy and good 
actions. For ſtill (as I have obſerved) the 
great art of the devil, and the principal deceit 
of the heart, is, to put a trick upon the com- 
mand, and to keep fair with God himſelf, 
while men fall foul upon his laws: for both 
law and goſpel call aloud for active obedience, 
and ſuch a piety as takes not up either with 
faint notions, or idle inſignificant inclinations, 
but ſuch an one as fhews itſelf in the ſolid in- 
ſtances of practice and performance. For, 4o 
this and live, faith the law, Luke x. 28. And, 
F ye know theſe things, happy are ye, if ye do 
them, ſays the goſpel, John xiii. 17, And, not 
every one that ſaith, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth 
the will of my Father which 1s in heaven, Mat. 
vii. 21. And, /et no man deceive you; be that 
doth righteouſneſs, is righteous, 1 John iii. 7. 
with innumerable more ſuch places; all of them 
terrible 
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terrible and ſevere injunctions of practice, and 
equally ſevere obligations to it. 

But then in comes the benign latitude of 
the doctrine of good will, and cuts aſunder all 
theſe hard, pinching cords; and tells you, that 
if this be but piouſly and well inclined, if the 
bent of the ſpirit (as ſome call it) be towards 
God and goodneſs, God accepts of this above, 
nay, inſtead of all external works; thoſe being 
but the ſhell or huſk, this the kernel, the 
quinteſſence, and the very ſoul of duty. But 
for all this, theſe bents, and propenſities, and 
inclinations will not do the buſineſs: the bare 
bending of the bow will not hit the mark 
without ſhooting the arrow; and men are not 
called to will, but to work out their ſalvation. 

But what then? Is it not as certain from the 
text, that God ſometimes accepts the will, as 
it is from thoſe forementioned ſcriptures, that 
God commands the deed? Yes, no doubt: ſince 
it is impoſſible for the Holy Ghoſt to contradict 
that in one place of ſeripture, which he had 
affirmed in another. In all the toregoing places, 
doing is expreſly commanded, and no happineſs 
allowed to any thing ſhort of it; and yet here 
God is ſaid to accept of the will; and can both 
theſe ſtand together without manifeſt contra- 
\ dition? That which injoins the deed, is cer- 


tainly God's law; and it is alſo as certain, that 
the 
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the ſcripture that allows of the will, is neither 
the abrogation, norderogation, nor diſpenſation, 
nor relaxation of that law. 

In order to the clearing of which, I ſhall 
lay down theſe two aſſertions. 

(1.) That every law of God commands the 
obedience of the whole man, 

(2.) That the will is never accepted by God, 
but as it is the obedience of che whole man. 

So that the allowance or acceptance of the 
1011], mentioned in the text, takes off nothing 
from the obligation of thoſe laws, in which 
the deed is ſo plainly and poſitively injoined; 
but is only an interpretation, or declaration of 
the true ſenſe of thoſe laws, ſhewing the equz- 
ty of them: which is as really eſſential to every 
law, and gives it its obliging force as much, as 
the juſtice of it; and indeed is not another, or 
a diſtinct thing from the juſtice of it, any 
more than a particular caſe is from an univer- 
fal rule. 

But you will ſay, how can the obedience of 
the will ever be proved to be the obedience of 
the whole man ? | 

For anſwer to which, we are firſt to conſi- 
der every man as a moral, and conſequently as 
a rational agent ; and then to conſider, what is 
the office and influence of the will in every 


moral action. Now the morality of an action 
| 1s 
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is founded in the freedom of that principle, by 
virtue of which it is in the agent's power, hav- 
ing all things ready and requiſite to the per- 
formance of an action, either to perform, or 
not to perform it. And, as the will is endued 
with this freedom, ſo is it alſo endued with a 
power to command all the other faculties, both 
of ſoul and body, to execute what it has fo 
willed and decreed, and that without reſiſtance ; 
ſo that, upon the laſt dictate of the will for 
the doing of ſuch or ſuch a thing, all the other 
faculties proceed immediately to act according 
to their reſpective offices. By which it is 
manifeſt, that in point of action the will is 
virtually the whole man; as containing in ir 
all that, which by virtue of his other faculties 
he is able to do: juſt as the ſpring of a watch is 
virtually the whole motion of the watch; for- 
aſmuch as it imparts a motion to all the wheels 
of it. 

Thus, as to the ſoul: if the will bids the 
underſtanding think, ſtudy, and conſider ; it 
will accordingly apply itſelf to thought, ſtudy, 
and conſideration : if it bids the affections love, 
rejoice, or be angry; an act of love, joy, or 
anger will follow. And then, for the body: 
If the will bids the leg go, it goes; if it bids 
the hand do this, it does it. So that a man is 
a moral agent, only as he is endued with, and 
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acts by a free and commanding principle of 
will. 


And therefore, when God ſays, My ſon, give 
me thy heart, (which there ſignifies the 011!) 
it is as much as if he had commanded the ſer- 
vice of the whole man: for whatſoever the 
will commands, the whole man muſt do; the 
empire or dominion of the will over all the 
faculties of ſoul and body (as to moſt of the 
operations of each of them) being abſolutely 
over-ruling and deſpotical. From whence it 
follows, that when the will has exerted an act 
of command upon any faculty of the ſoul, or 
member of the body, it has, by fo doing, done 
all that the whole man, as a moral agent, can 
do for the actual exerciſe or employment of 
ſuch a faculty or member. And if fo, then 
what is not done in ſuch a caſe, is certainly 
not in a man's power to do; and conſequently, 
is no part of the obedience required of him; 
no man being commanded, or obliged to obey 
beyond his power. And therefore the obedi- 
ence of the will to God's commands is the 
obedience of the whole man (foraſmuch as it 


includes and infers it); which was the aſſertion 


that we undertook to prove. 

But you will ſay, If the prerogative of the 
will be ſuch, that where it commands the hand 
to give an alms, the leg to kneel, or to go to 

| church, 
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church, or the tongue to utter a prayer, all 
theſe things will infallibly be done: ſuppoſe 
we now, a man be bound hand and foot by 
ſome outward violence, or be laid up with the 
gout, or diſabled for any of theſe functions by 
a palſy; can the /,, by its command, make 
a man in ſuch a condition utter a prayer, or 
kneel, or go to church? No, it is manifeſt it 
cannot: but then you are to know alſo, that 
neither is vocal prayer, or bodily kneeling, or 
going to church, in ſuch a caſe, any part of 
the obedience required of ſuch a perſon: but 
that act of his will hitherto ſpoken of, that 
would have put his body upon all theſe actions, 
had there been no impediment, is that man's 
whole obedience; and for that very cauſe that 
it is ſo, and for no other, it ſtands here accepted, 
by God. 

From all which diſcourſe this muſt naturally 
and directly be inferred, as a certain truth, and 
the chief foundation of all that can be ſaid 
upon this ſubject: namely, that whoſoever wills 
the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be in 
his power, he will certainly do it; and who- 
ſoever does not do that thing, which he has 
in his power to do, does not really and pro- 
perly will it. For tho' the act of the will 
commanding, and the act of any other faculty 
of the ſoul or body executing that which is ſo 

com- 
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commanded, be phyſically, and in the preciſe 
nature of things, diſtinct and ſeveral; yet mo- 
rally, as they proceed in ſubordination, from 
one intire, free, moral agent, both in divinity 
and morality, they py but for one and the 
ſame action. 

Now, that from the foregoing particulars 
we may come to underſtand, how far this rule 
of God's accepting the will for the deed holds 
good | in the ſenſe of the apoſtle, we muſt con- 
ſider it in cheſe three things. 

1. The original ground and reaſon of it. 

2. The juſt meaſure and bounds of it: and, 

3. The abuſe or miſapplication of it. 

And firſt for the original ground and reaſon 
of this rule: It is founded upon that great, ſelf- 
evident, and eternal truth, That the juſt, the 
wile, and good God neither does nor can require 

of any man any thing that is impoſſible, or 
naturally bey ond his power to do: and there- 
fore, in the ſecond place, the meaſure of this 
rule, by which the juſt extent and bounds of 
it are to be determined, muſt be that oer or 
ability that man naturally has, to do or perform 
the things willed by him. So that, whereſo— 
ever ſuch a power is found, there this rule of 
God's accepting the will has no place; and 
whereſoever ſuch a power is not found, there 
this rule en becomes in force. And ac- 
cordingly. 
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cordingly, in the third and laſt place, the abuſe 
or miſapplication of this rule will confiſt in 
theſe two things: 

1. That men do very often take that to be 
an act of the will, that really and cruly is not 
ſo. 

2. That they reckon many things impoſlible, 
that indeed are not impotlible. 

And firſt, to begin with mens miſtakes about 
the will, and the acts of it; I ſhall note theſe 
three, by which men are extremely apt to im- 
poſe upon themſelves, 

(1.) As, firſt, the bare approbation of the 
worth and goodneſs of a thing is not properly 
the willing of that thing; and yet men do very 
commonly account it ſo. But this is properly 
an act of the underſtanding or judgment; a 
faculty wholly diſtinct from the will, and 
which makes a principal part of that, which 
in divinity we call natural conſcience; and in 
the ſtrength of which a man may approve of 
things good and excellent without ever willing 
or intending the practice of them. And ac- 
cordingly, the apoſtle, Rom. ii. 18. gives us an 
account of ſome who approved of things excel- 
lent, and yet practiſed, and conſequently willed 
things clean contrary; fince no man can com- 
mit a fin, but he muſt will it firſt. Whoſo- 
ever obſerves and looks into the workings of 

his 
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of his own heart, will find that noted ſentence 
Video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor, 
too frequently and fatally verified upon him- 
ſelf, The viith of the Romans (which has 
been made the unhappy ſcene of ſo much con- 
troverſy about theſe matters) has ſeveral paſ- 
ſages to this purpoſe. In a word, to judge 
what ought to be done, is one thing ; and to 
will the doing of it, is quite another. 

No doubt, virtue is a beautiful and a glo- 
rious thing in the eyes of the moſt vicious 
perſon breathing; and all that he does, or can 
hate in it, is the difficulty of its practice; for 
it is practice alone that divides the world into 
virtuous and vicious: but otherwiſe, as to the 
theory and ſpeculation of virtue and vice, honeſt. 
and diſhoneſt, the generality of mankind are 
much the ſame; for men do not approve of 
virtue by choice and free election, but it is an 
homage which nature commands all under- 
ſtandings to pay to it, by neceſſary determina- 
tion: and yet, after all, it is but a faint, un- 
active thing; for, in defiance of the judgment, 
the u may {till remain as perverſe, and as 
much a ſtranger to virtue, as it was before. 
In fine, there is as much d:/crence between the 
opprobation of the judgment, and the actual 
volitions of the , with relation to the ſame 


object, as there is between a man's viewing a 
deſire- 
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deſirable thing wich his eye, and his reaching 
after it with his hand. 

(2.) The wi/hing of a thing, is not properly 
the willing of it, though top often miſtaken 
by men for ſuch: but it is that which is called 
by the ſchools an imperfecit velleity, and imports 
no more than an idle, unoperative compla- 
cency in, and defire of the end, without any 
conſideration of, nay, for the moſt part, with 
a direct abhorrence of the means; of which 
nature I account the wiſh of Balaam, in 
Numb. xxiii. 10. Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my laſt end be like his. 

The thing itſelf appeared deſireable to him, 
and accordingly he could not but like and 
deſire it ; but then it was after a very irra- 
tional, ablurd way, and contrary to all the 
methods and principles of a rational agent; 
which never wills a thing really and properly, 
but it applies to the means by which it is to be 
acquired, But at that very time that Balaam 
deſired to die the death of the righteous, he was 
actually following the wages of unrighteouſneſs, 
and fo thereby engaged in a courſe quite con- 
trary to what he deſired ; and conſequently, 
ſuch as could not poſſibly bring him to ſuch an 
end. Much like the ſor, that cried, Utinam 
hoc eſſet laborare, while he lay lazing and loll- 
ing upon his couch. 

Vor. I. B b Bu 
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But every true act of volition imports a re- 
ſpect to the end, by and through the means ; 
and wills a thing only in that way, in which 
it is to be compaſſed or effected : which is the 
foundation of that moſt true aphoriſm, That 
he who wills the end, wills alſo the means. The 
truth of which is founded in ſuch a neceſſary 
connexion of the terms, that I look upon the 
propoſition, not only as true, but convertible ; 
and that, as a man cannot truly and properly 
will the end, but he muſt alſo will the means ; 
ſo neither can he u] the means, but he muſt 
virtually, and by interpretation at leaſt, / 
the end. Which is ſo true, that in the account 
of the divine law, a man is reckoned to will 
even thoſe things that naturally are not the 
object of deſire; ſuch as death itſelf, Ezek. 
xvili. 31. only becauſe he II thoſe ways and 
courſes that naturally tend to, and end in it. 


And even our own common-law looks upon a 


man's raiſing arms againſt, or impriſoning his 
prince, as an imagining or compaſſing of his 
death: foraſmuch as theſe actions are the means 
directly leading to it, and, for the moſt part, 
actually concluding in it; and conſequently, 
that the willing of the one, is the willing of 

the other alſo. 
To vill a thing therefore, is certainly much 
another thing from what the generality of men, 
eſpe- 
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eſpecially in their ſpiritual concerns, take it 
to be: I ſay, in their ſpiritual concerns; for, 
in their temporal, it is manifeſt, that they 
think and judge much otherwiſe , and in the 
things of this world, no man is allowed or 
believed to i any thing heartily, which he 
does not endeavour after proportionably, A 
wiſh is properly a man of deſire, ſitting, or 
lying il; but an act of the un, is 4 man of 
buſineſs, vigorouſly going about his work: 
And certainly there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between a man's ſtretching out his arms 
to work, and his ſtretching them out only to 
yawn. 

(3.) And, /aftly, a mere inclination to a 
thing, is not properly a willing of that thing; 
and yet, in matters of duty, no doubt, men 
frequently reckon it for ſuch: for otherwiſe, 
why ſhould they ſo often plead, and reſt in the 
goodneſs of their hearts, and the honeſt and 
well-inclined diſpoſitions of their minds, when 
they are juſtly charged with an actual non-per- 
formance of what the law requires of them ? 

But that an inclination to a thing, is not a 
willing of that thing, is irrefragably proved by 
this one argument, that a man may act vir- 
tuouſly againſt his iuclination, but not againſt 
his will: he may be inclined to one thing, and 
B b 2 yet 
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yet will another; and therefore inclination and 
will are not the ſame. 

For a man may be naturally inclined to 
pride, luſt, anger, and ſtrongly inclined fo 
too, ( foraſmuch as theſe inclinations are 
founded in a peculiar craſis and conſtitution 
of the blood and ſpirits ; ) and yet, by a ſteddy 
frequent repetition of the contrary acts of hu- 
mility, chaſtity, and meekneſs, carried thereto 
by his will, (a principle not co be controul'd 
by the blood or ſpirits) he may at length plant 
in his ſoul all thoſe contrary habits of virtue: 
And therefore it is certain, that while inclina- 
tion bends the foul one way, a well-diſpoſed 
and reſolved will may effectually draw it an- 
other : a ſufficient demonſtration, doubtleſs, 
that they are two very different things ; for 
where there may be a contrariety, there is 
certainly a diverſity. A good inclination, is 
but the firſt rude draught of virtue ; but the 
finiſhing ſtrokes are from the will ; which, if 
well-diſpoſed, will by degrees perfect: if ill- 
diſpoſed, will, by the ſuper- induction of ill- 
habits, quickly deface it. 

God never accepts a good inclination, inſtead 
of a good action, where that action may be 
done; nay, ſo much the contrary, that if a 


good inclination be not ſeconded by a good 


action, 
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action, the want of that action is thereby made 
ſo much the more criminal and inexcuſable. 

A man may be naturally well and virtuouſly 
inclined, and yet never do one good or virtuous 
action all his life, A bowl may lie ſtill for all 
its bias: but it is impoſſible for a man to will 
virtue, and virtuous actions, heartily, but he 
mult in the ſame degree offer at the practice 
of them ; foraſmuch as the dictates of the will 
are (as we have ſhewn ) deſpotical, and com- 
mand the whole man : it being a contradiction 
in morality, for the will to 80 one way, and- 
the man another. 

And thus as to the firſt abuſe. or miſappli- 
cation of the great rule mentioned in the text, 
about God's accepting the will, I have ſhewn 
three notable miſtakes, which men are apt to 
entertain concerning the will ; and proved, 
that neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere 
wiſhing, or unactive complacency in, or, 
laſtly, a natural inclination to things virtuous 
and good, can paſs before God for a man's 
willing of ſuch things ; and conſequently, if 
men, upon this account, will needs take up, 
and acquieſce in an airy, ungrounded perſua- 
fion, that they will thoſe chings which really 
they do not will, they fall thereby into a groſs 
and fatal deluſion; a deluſion, that muſt and 
will ſhut the door of falvation againſt them: 

Bb 3 They 
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They catch at heaven, but embrace a cloud; 
they mock God, who will not he mocked ; and 
deceive their own ſouls, which (God knows) 
may too eaſily be both deceived, and de- 
ſtroyed too. 

2, Come we now, in the next place, to 
conſider the other way, by which men are 
prone to abuſe and pervert this important rule 
of God's accounting the will for the deed ; and 
that is, by reckoning many things impoſſible, 
which in truth, are not impoſſible. 

And this I ſhall make appear, by ſhewing 
ſome of the principal inſtances of duty, for 
the performance- of which, men commonly 
plead want of power ; and thereupon perſuade 
themſelves, that God and the law reſt ſatisfied 
with their 207. 

Now theſe inſtances are four : 

( 1.) In duties of very great and hard labour. 
Labour is confeſſedly a great part of the curſe ; 
and therefore, no wonder, if men fly from it : 
which they do with ſo great an averſion, that 
few men know their own ſtrength, for want 
of trying it ; and, upon that account, think 
themſelves really unable ro do many things, 
which, experience would convince them, they 


have more ability to effect, than they have 
will to attempr. 


It 
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It is idleneſs that creates impoſſibilities; 
and, where men care not to do a thing, they 
ſhelter themſelves under a perſuaſion, that it 
cannot be done. The ſhorteſt and the ſureſt 
way to prove a work poſſible, is ſtrenuouſly to 
ſet about it; and no wonder if that proves it 
poſſible, that, for the moſt part, makes it ſo. 

Dig, ſays the unjuſt ſteward, J cannot: 
But why ? Did either his legs or his arms fail 
him? No, but day-labour was but an hard, 
and a dry kind of livelihood, to a man that 
could get an eſtate with two or three ſtrokes of 
his pen; and find ſo great a freaſure as he did, 
without digging for it. 

But ſuch excuſes will not paſs muſter with 
God, who will allow no man's humour or 
idleneſs to be the meaſure of poſſible or impoſ. 
fible. And to manifeſt the wretched hypocriſy 
of ſuch pretences, thoſe very things, which, 
upon the bare obligation of duty, are declined 
by men as impoſſible, preſently become not 
only poſſible, but readily practicable too, in a 
caſe of extreme neceſſity: as, no doubt, that 
fore-mentioned inſtance of fraud and lazineſs, 
the unjuſt fleward, who pleaded that he could 
neither dig, nor beg, would quickly have been 
brought both to dig, and to beg too, rather 
than ſtarve : And if ſo, what reaſon could ſuch 
an one produce before God, why he could not 

Bb 4 ſub- 
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ſubmit to the ſame hardſhips, rather than cheat 
and lye ? The former being but deſtructive of 
the body, the /atter of the foul : And certainly, 
the higheſt and deareſt concerns of a temporal 
life, are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe of an 
eternal; and conſequently ought, without any 
demur at all, to be facrifticed to them, when- 
ſoever they come in competition with them. 
He who can digeſt any labour, rather than die, 
muſt refuſe no labour, rather than in. 

(2.) The ſecond inſtance ſhall be, in duties 
of great and apparent danger. Danger (as 
the world goes) generally abſolves from duty: 
This being a caſe, in which moſt men, accord- 
ing to a very ill ſenſe, will needs be 4 lat 7o 
themſelves ; and where it is not ſafe for them 
to be religious, their religion ſhall be 70 be ſafe. 
But chriſtianity teaches us a very different leſ- 
ſon : for, if fear of ſuffering could take off 
the neceſſity of obeying, the doctrine of the 
croſs would certainly be a very idle, and a ſenſe- 
leſs thing; and Chriſt would never have 
prayed, Father, if it be poſſible, let this cup 
paſs from me, had the bitterneſs of the draught 
made it impoſſible to be drunk of. If death 
and danger are things that really cannot be 
endured, no man could ever be obliged to 
ſuffer for his conſcience, or to die for his reli- 
gion; it being altogether as abſurd, to ima- 

gine 
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gine a man obliged ro ſuffer, as to do impoſſi- 
bilities. 

But thoſe primitive heroes of the chriſtian 
church could not ſo eaſily blow off the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience, as to make the fear of being 
paſſive, a diſcharge from being obedient : no, 
they found martyrdom not only poſſible, but, 
in many caſes, a duty alſo ; a duty dreſſed up 
indeed with all that was terrible and afflitive 
to human nature, yet not at all the leſs a duty 
for being ſo : and ſuch an height of chriſtianity 
poſſeſſed thoſe noble ſouls, that every martyr 
could keep oneeye ſteadily fixed upon his duty, 
and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other : nor did they flinch from 
duty for fear of martyrdom, when one of the 
moſt quickening motives to duty was their 
defire of it. 

But to prove the poſſibility of a thing, there 
is no argument like to that which looks back- 
wards ; for what has been done or ſuffered, 
may cerrainly be done or ſuffered again : and 
to prove that men may be martyrs, there 
needs no other demonſtration, than to ſhew 
that many have been ſo; beſides that the grace 
of God has not ſo far abandoned the chriſtian 
world, but that thoſe high primitive inſtances 
of paſſive fortirude, in the caſe of duty 
and * rivalling one another, have been 

exempli- 
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exemplified, and (as it were) revived by ſeve- 
ral glorious copies of them in the ſucceeding 
ages of the church, 

And (thanks be to God) we need not look 
very far backward for ſome of them, even 
amongſt ourſelves: for when a violent, victo- 
rious faction and rebellion had over-run all, 
and made loyalty to the king, and conformity 
to the church, crimes unpardonable, and of a 
guilt not to be expiated, but at the price of 
life and eſtate ; when men were put to ſwear 
away all intereſt in the next world, to ſecure 
a very poor one in this ; ( for they had then 
oaths to murder ſouls, as well as ſword and 
piſtol for the body; nay,) when the per- 
ſecution ran ſo high, that that execrable 
monſter Cromwel/ made and publiſhed that 
barbarous, heatheniſh, or rather inhuman edi 
againſt the poor ſuffering epiſcopal clergy, That 
they ſhould neither preach nor pray in publick, 
nor baptize, nor marry, nor bury, nor teach 
ſchool, no, nor ſo much as live in any gentleman's 
houſe, who, in mere charity and compaſſion, 
might be inclined to take them in from periſh- 
ing in the ſtreets ; that is, in other words, that 
they muſt ſtarve and die ex officio, and, being 
turned out of their churches, take poſſeſſion 
only of the church-yard, as ſo many victims 


to the remorſeleſs rage of a foul, ill-bred tyrant, 
pro- 
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profeſſing piety without ſo much as common 
humanity : I ſay, when rage and perſecution, 
cruelty and Cromwelli/m were at that diabolical 
pitch, tyrannizing over every thing that look'd 
like loyalty, conſcience, and conformity; fo 
that he, who took not their engagement, could 
not take any thing elſe, though it were given 
him ; being thereby debarred from the very 
common benefit of the law, in ſuing for, or 
recovering of his right in any of their courts of 
juſtice, (all of them ſtill following the motion 
of the high one); yet even then, and under 
that black and diſmal ſtate of things, there 
were many thouſands who never bowed the 
knee to Baal- Cromwell, Baal-covenant, or 
Baal. engagement; but with a ſteady, fixed, 
unſhaken reſolution, and in a glorious imita- 
tion of thoſe heroick chriſtians in the xth and 
xith Chapters of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
endured a great fight of aflictions, were made 
a gazing-ſtock by reproaches, took joyfully the 
ſporling of their goods, had trial of cruel mock- 
ings; moreover of bonds and impriſonments; 
ſometimes were tempted, ſometimes were flain 
with the ſword ; wandered about in hunger and 
nakedneſs, being deſtitute, affiifted, tormented. 
All which ſufferings ſurely ought to entitle 
them to that concluding character in the next 
words, Of whom the world was not worthy, 

And, 
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And I wiſh I could ſay of England, that it were 
worthy of thoſe men now. For I look upon 
the old church of England Royaliſts (which I 
take to be only another name for a man who 
prefers his conſcience before his intereſt) to be 
the beſt chriſtians, and the moſt meritorious 
ſubjects in the world; as having paſſed all thoſe 
terrible teſts and trials, which conquering, do- 
mineering malice could put them to, and car- 
ried their credit, and their conſcience, clear 
and triumphant thro' and above them all, con- 
ſtantly firm and immoveable, by all that they 
felt either from their profeſſed enemies, or their 
falſe friends. And what theſe men did and 
ſuffered, others might have done and ſuffered 


00. 
But they, good men! had another and more 


artificial ſort of conſcience, and a way to inter- 
pret off a command, where they found it dan- 
gerous or unprofitable to do it. 

« God knows my heart, (ſays one) I love 
« the king cordially, And I wiſh well to the 
e church (ſays another); but you ſee the ſtate 
« of things is altered, and we cannot do what 
« we would do. Our will is good, and the 
« king gracious; and we hope he will accept 
« of this, and diſpenſe with the reſt.” A 
goodly preſent, doubtleſs, as they meant it ; 
and ſuch as they might freely give, and yet part 
with 
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with nothing; and the king, on Ae band 
receive, and gain juſt as much. 

But now, had the whole nation ne God 
and their king at this ſhuffling, hypocritical 
rate, what an odious, infamous people muſt 
that rebellion have repreſented the Engliſb to 
all poſterity? Where had been the honour of 
the Reformed religion, that could not afford a 
man chriſtian enough to ſuffer for his God, and 
his prince? But the old Royaliſts did both, and 
thereby demonſtrated to the world, that no 
danger could make duty impoſſible. 

And, upon my conſcience, if we may aſſign 
any other reaſon or motive of the late mercies 
of God to theſe poor kingdoms, beſides his 
own proneneſs to ſhew mercy, it was for the 
ſake of the old, ſuffering Cavaliers, and for the 
ſake of none elſe whatſoever, that God delivered 
us from the two late accurſed conſpiracies : for 
they were the brats and off-ſpring of two con- 
trary factions, both of them equally mortal 
and inveterate enemies of our church; which 


they have been, and ſtill are, perpetually peck- 
ing and ſtriking at with the ſame malice, tho 


with different methods. | 

In a word: the old, tried church of England 
Royaliſts were the men, who, in the darkeſt 
and fouleſt day of perſecution, that ever befel 


England, never pleaded the will in excuſe of 
the 
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the deed; but proved the integrity and loyalty 
of their wills, both by their deeds, and their 
ſufferings too. 
But, on'the contrary, when duty and danger 
ſtand confronting one another, and when the 
law of God ſays, Obey and aſſiſt your king, and 
the faction ſays, Do if you dare; for men, in 
ſuch a caſe, to think to divide themſelves, and 
to pretend that their wii obeys that law, while 
all beſides their will obeys and ſerves the faction; 
what is this but a groſs fulſome juggling with 
their duty, and a kind of trimming it between 
God and the devil? | 


Theſe things I thought fit to remark to you, 


not out of any intemperate humour of reflect- 
ing upon the late times of confuſion, (as the 
guilt or ſpite of ſome may ſuggeſt) but becauſe 
I am ſatisfied in my heart and conſcience, that 
it is vaſtly the concern of his Majeſty, and of 
the peace of his government, both in church 
and ſtate, that the youth of the nation (of 
which ſuch auditories as this chiefly conſiſt) 
thould be principled and poſſeſſed with a full, 
fixed, and thorough perſuaſion of the juſtneſs 
and goodneſs of the bleſſed old king's cauſe; 
and of the excellent piety and chriſtianity of 
thoſe principles, upon which the loyal part of 
the nation adhered to him, and that againſt 
the moſt horrid and inexcuſable rebellion, that 
was 
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was ever ſet on foot, and acted upon the ſtage 
of the world: of all which whoſoever is not 
perſuaded, is a rebel in his heart, and deſerves 
not the protection which he enjoys. | 

And the rather do I think ſuch remarks as 
theſe neceſſary of late years, becauſe of the vile 
arts, and reſtleſs endeavours, uſed by ſome fly 
and venomous factors for the old republican 
cauſe, to poiſon and debauch men from their 
allegiance; ſometimes creeping into houſes, and 
ſometimes creeping into /tudies ; but in both 
equally pimping for the faction, and ſtealing 
away as many hearts from the /on, as they had 
formerly employed hands againſt the father - 
and this with ſuch ſucceſs, that it cannot but 
be matter of very ſad and melancholy reflexion 
to all ſober and loyal minds, to conſider, that 
ſeveral, who had ſtood it out, and perſevered 
firm and unalterable Royaliſts in the late ſtorm, 
have fince (I know not by what unhappy fate) 
turned trimmers in the calm. 

3. The third inſtance, in which men uſe to 
plead the will inſtead of the deed, ſhall be in 
duties of coft and expence. 

Let a buſineſs of expenſive charity be pro- 
poſed; and then, as I ſhewed before, that in 
matters of labour the lazy perſon could not find 
any hands wherewith to work; ſo neither, in 


this caſe, can the religious miſer find any hands 
where- 
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wherewith to give. It is wonderful to conſider, 
how a command or call to be liberal, either 
upon a civil or religious account, all of a ſud. 
den impoveriſhesthe rich, breaks the merchanr, 


ſhuts up every private man's exchequer, and 
makes thoſe men in a minute have nothing at 


all togive, who, at the very ſame inſtant, want 
nothing to ſpend, So that, inſtead of relieving 
the poor, ſuch a command ſtrangely increaſes 
their number, and transforms rich men into 
beggars preſently. For, let the danger of their 
prince and country knock at their purſes, and 
call upon them to contribute againſt a publick 
enemy or calamity ; then immediately they 
have nothing, and their riches, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions (as Solomon expreſſes it) never fail to 
make themſelves wings, and to fly away, 

Thus, at the ſiege of Conſtantinople, then 


the wealthieſt city in the world, the citizens 


had nothing to give their emperor for the de- 
fence of the place, tho' he begged a ſupply of 


them with tears; but, when by that means the 


Turks took and ſacked it, then thoſe who before 
had nothing to give, had more than enough to 
loſe. And in like manner, thoſe who would 


not ſupport the neceflities of the old bleſſed 


king, againſt his villainous enemies, found that 
plunder could take, where diſloyalty would not 
| give ; 
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give; and tapine open thoſe cheſts, that avarice 
had ſnut. enn 
But, to deſcend to matters of daily and com- 
mon occurrence; what is more uſual in con- 
verſation, than for men to expreſs their unwil- 
lingheſs to do a thing, by ſaying, they cannot 
do it; and for a covetous man, being aſked a 
little money in charity, to anſwer, that be has 
none? Which as it is, if true, a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to God and man; fo, if falſe, it is into. 
lerable hypocriſy towards both. 

But do men in good earneſt think, that God 
will be put off ſo? Or can they imagine, that 


the law of God will be baffled with a lye, 


cloathed in a ſcoff? 

For ſuch pretences are no better, as appears 
from that notable account given us by the apo- 
ſtle of this windy, inſignificant charity of the 
will, and of the worthleſneſs of it, not enli- 
vened by deeds, Fam. ii. 16. If a brother or a 
fifter be naked, and deſtitute of daily food, and 
one of you ſay unto them, Depart in peace, be 
you warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye give 
them not thoſe things that are needful to the bo- 
dy; what doth it profit? Profit, does he ſay ? 


Why, it profits juſt as much as fair words 


command the market, as good wiſhes buy food 


and raiment, and paſs for current payment in 
the ſhops. Come to an old, rich, profeſſing 


Vor. I. 7 Volpone, 
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Volpone, and tell him, that there is a church 
to be built, beautified, or endowed in ſuch a 
place, and that he cannot lay out his money 
more to God's honour, the publick good, and 
the comfort of his own conſcience, than to 
beſtow it liberally upon ſuch an occaſion : 
And, in anſwer to this, it is ten to one but 
vou ſhall be told, © how much God is for the 
« inward, ſpiritual worſhip of the heart ; 
« and that the Almighty neither dwells, nor 
&« delights in temples made with hands; but 
«« hears, and accepts the prayers of his peo- 
« ple in dens and caves, barns and ſtables ; 
« and in the homelieſt and meaneſt cottages, 
« as well as in the ſtatelieſt and moſt magnifi- 
« cent churches, ” Thus, I ſay, you are like to 
be anſwered. In reply to which, I would 
have all ſuch fly, ſanctified cheats (who are 
ſo often harping upon this ſtring) know, once 
for all, that that God, who accepts the prayers 
of his people in dens and caves, barns and 
ſtables, when, by his afflicting Providence, he 
has driven them from tbe appointed places of 
his ſolemn worſhip, ſo that they cannot have 
the uſe of them, will not, for all this, endure 
to be ſerved, or prayed to by them, in ſuch 
places, nor accept of their barn-worſhip, nor 


their hogſty-worſhip, no, nor yet of their 


parlour, or their chamber-worſhip, where 
he 
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he has given them both wealth and power to 
build him churches: for he that commands 
us to worſhip him in the ſpirit, commands us 
alſo to honour him with our ſubſtance. And 
never pretend that thou haſt an heart to pray, 
while thou haſt no heart 70 give; ſince he 
that ſerves Mammon with his eſtate, cannot 
poſſibly ſerve God with his heart: for, as in the 
heathen worſhip of God, a ſacrifice without an 
heart was accounted ominors ; ſo, in the chri- 
ſtian worſhip of him, an heart without a ſacri- 
fice is worthleſs and impertinent. 

And thus much for mens pretences of the 
will, when they are called upon to give upon 
a religious account; according to which, a man 
may be well enough ſaid (as the common word 
is) to be all heart, and yet the arranteſt miſer 
in the world. 

But come we now to this old rich pretender 
to godlineſs, in another caſe, and tel] him, 
That there is ſuch an one, a man of a good 
family, good education, and who has loſt all his 
eſtate for the king, now ready to rot in priſon 
for debt; come, what will you give towards 
his releaſe? My then, anſwers the ill in- 
ſtead of the deed, as much the readier Speaker 
of the two, © The truth is, I always had a 
« reſpect.for ſuch men; I love them with 
« all my heart; and it is a thouſand pities 
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« that any that have ſerved the king ſo faith- 
% fully, ſhould be in ſuch want.” So ſay 
too; and the more ſhame is it for the whole 
nation, that they ſhould be fo : but ſtill, What 
will you give? Why, then anſwers the man 
of mouth-charity again, and tells you, That 
« you could not come in a worſe time ; that 
© money is now-a-days very ſcarce with him, 
« and that therefore he can give nothing ; but 
„he will be ſure fo pray for the poor Gentle- 
% nanu. 

Ah, thou hypocrite ! when thy brother has 
loft all that ever he had, and lies languiſhing, 
and even gaſping under the utmoſt extremities 
of poverty and diſtreſs ; do'ſt thou think thus 
to lick him whole again only with thy tongue ? 
juſt like that old formal hocus, who denied 
a beggar a farthing, and put him off with his 
blefting. 

Why ? What are the prayers of a covetous 
wretch worth What will thy bleſſing go for? 
What will it buy ? Is this the charity that 
the apoſtle here, in the text, preſſes upon the 
Corinthians? this the caſe, in which God ac- 
cepts the willingneſs of the mind, inſtead of 
the liberality of the -purſe ? No, affuredly : 
but the meaſures that God marks out to thy 


charity, are theſe : Thy fuperfluities muſt give 


place to thy neighbour's great convenience; 
L « 2 thy 
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thy convenience muſt veil to thy neighbour's 
neceſſity; and, laſtly, thy very neceſſities mult 
yield to thy neighbour's extremity. 

This is the gradual proceſs that muſt be 
thy rule; and he that pretends a diſability to 
give, ſhort of this, prevaricates with his duty, 
and evacuates the precept. God ſometimes 
calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy poor 
brother, ſometimes the neceſſities of thy coun- 
try, and ſometimes the urgent wants of thy 
prince : now, before thou flieſt ro the old, 
ſtale, uſual prerence, that thou canſt do none 
of all theſe things, conſider with thyſelf, 
that there is a God, who is not to be flammed 
off with lyes, who knows exactly what thou 
canſt do, and what thou canſt not : and con- 
ſider, in the next place, that it is not the beſt 
huſbandry in the world, to be damned to fave 
charges, 

4. The fourth and laſt duty, that I ſhall 
mention, in which men uſe to plead want of 
power to do the thing they have a will to, is, 
the conquering of a long, inveterate ill habit 
or cuſtom, 

And the truth is, there is nothing that leaves 
x man leſs power to good than this does: 
nevertheleſs, that which weakens the hand, 
does not therefore cut it off, Some power to 


good, no doubt, a man has left him, for all 
CE 3 this: 
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this: and therefore, God will not take the 
drunkard's excuſe, that he has ſo long ac- 


cuſtomed himſelf to intemperate drinking, that 


now he cannot leave it off; nor admit of the 


paſſionate man's apology, that he has ſo long 
given his unruly paſſions their head, that he 
cannot now govern or controul them. For theſe 
things are not ſo : ſince no man is guilty of 
an act of intemperance of any fort, but he 
might have forborne it ; not without ſome 
trouble, I confeſs, from che ſtrugglings of the 
contrary habit: but ſtill the thing was poſſible 
to be done; and he might, after all, have for- 
borne it. And, as he forbore one act, ſo he 
might have forborne another, and after that 


another, and ſo on, till he had, by degrees, 


weakened, and, at length, mortificd and extin- 
guiſhed the habit itſelf. That theſe things, 
indeed, are not quickly or eaſily to be effected, 
is manifeſt, and nothing will be more readily 
granted; and therefore the ſcripture itſelf 
owns ſo much, by expreſſing and repreſenting 
theſe mortifying courſes, by acts of the greateſt 


toil and labour; ſuch as are, warfare, and 


taking up the croſs : and by acts of the moſt 
terrible violence, and contrariety to nature; 
ſuch as are, cutting off the right hand, and 
plucking out the right eye ; things infinitely 
grievous and afflictiye, yet till, for all that, 

feaſible 
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feaſible in themſelves; or elſe, to be ſure, the 
eternal wiſdom of God would never have ad- 
viſed, and much leſs have commanded them. 
For, what God has commanded, muſt be 
done; and, what muſt be done, aſſuredly may 
be done: and therefore, all pleas of impotence, 
or inability, in ſuch caſes, are utterly falſe and 
impertinent, and will infallibly be thrown back 
in the face of ſuch as make them, 

But you will ſay, Does not the ſcripture itſelf 
acknowledge it as a thing impoſſible for a man, 
brought under the cuſtom of ſin, to forbear 
finning ? in Fer. xiii. 23. Can the Ethiopian 
change his Ain, or the leopard his ſpots ? then 
may ye alſo do good, that are accuſtomed to do 
evil, Now if this can be no more done than 
the former, is it not a demonſtration that it 
cannot be done at all ? | 

To this I anſwer, That the words men- 
tioned are tropical or figurative, and import 
an hyperbole, which is a way of exprefling 
things beyond what really and naturally they 
are in themſelves; and conſequently, the de- 
ſign of this ſcripture, in ſaying that this can. 
not be done, is no more than to ſhew, that 
it is very hardly and very rarely done; bur 
not, in ſtrict truth, utterly impoſſible to be 


done. 
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In vain therefore do men take ſanctuary in 
ſuch milunderſtoo.1 expreflions as theſe ; and 
from a falſe perſuaſion, that they cannot re- 
form their lives, break off their ill cuſtoms, 
and root out their old, vicious habits, never 
ſv much as attempt, endeavour, or go about 
it. For, admit that ſuch an habit, ſeated: in 
the ſoul, be, as our Saviour calls ir, a frong 
man armed, got into poſſeſſian; yet ſtill he may 
be diſpoſſeſſed and thrown out by a ſtranger» 
Luke xi, 21,22. Or, be it as St, Paul calls it, 


a law in our members, Rom. vii. 23. yet certainly, 


ill laws may be broken and diſobeyed as well as 
good. But if men will ſuffer themſelves to 
be enſlaved, and carried away by their Juſts, 
without reſiſtance, and wear the devil's yoke 
quietly, rather than be at the trouble of chrow- 
ing it off, and thereupon ſometimes feel their 
conſciences galled and grieved by wearing it, 
they muſt not, from theſe ſecret ſtings and re- 
morſes, felt by them in the . proſecution of 
their fins, ., preſently conclude, that therefore 
their will is good, and well-diſpoſed ; and 
conſequently, ſuch as God will accept, though 
their lives remain all the while unchanged, 
and as much under the dominion of ſin as 
ever.. 1 0 0 
Theſe reaſonings, I know, lie deep in the 
minds of moſt men, and relieve and ſupport 


their 
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their hearts, in ſpite, and in the midſt of their 
ſins ; yet they are all but ſophiſtry and delu- 
ſion, and , falſe propoſitions, contrived by the 
devil, to hold men faſt in their fins by final 
impenitence : for, though poſſibly the grace 
of God may, in ſome caſes, be irreſiſtible; yet 
it would be an infinite reproach to his pro- 
vidence, to affirm, that ſin eicher is, or can 
be ſo: And thus I have given you four prin- 
cipal inſtances, in which men uſe to plead the 
will inſtead of the deed, upon a pretended 
impotence or diſability for the deed ; namely, 
in duties of great labour ; in duties of much 
danger; in duties of coſt and expence; and 
laſtly, in duties requiring a refiſtance and an 
extirpation of inveterate, ſinful habits. 

In the neglect of all which, men relieve 
their conſciences, by this one great fallacy run- 
ning through them all, that they miſtake dif- 
culties for impoſſubilities. A pernicious miſtake 
certainly; and the more pernicious, for that 
men are ſeldom convinced of it, till their con- 
viction can do them no good. There cannot 
be a weightier or more important caſe of con- 
ſcience for men to be reſolved in, than to 
know certainly how far God accepts the will 
for the deed, and how far he does not ; and 
withal, to be informed truly when men do 

really 
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really will a thing, and when they have really 
no power to do what they have willed. 

For ſurely, it cannot but be matter of very 
dreadful and terrifying conſideration to any 
one ſober, and in his wits, to think ſeriouſly 
with himſelf, what horror and confuſion muſt 
needs ſurprize that man, at the laſt and great 
day of account, who had led his whole life, 
and governed all his actions, by one rule, when 
God intends to judge him by another. 


To which God, the great Searcher and Fudge 
of hearts, and Rewarder of men accord- 
ing to their deeds, be rendered and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now, and for evermore. 
'Amen. N f Pr 
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SERMON XL 


Of the odious Sin of 
Ingratitude. 


JUDGES viii. 34, 35: 


And the children of Iſrael remembered not the 
Lord their God, who had delivered them out 
of the hands of all their enemies on every 
fide, Neither ſhewed they kindneſs to the 
houſe of Ferubbaal, namely Gideon, accord- 
ing to all the goodneſs which he had ſhewed 
unto Iſrael. 


HES E words, being a reſult or judg- 
| ment given upon matter of fact, natu- 
rally direct us to the foregoing ſtory, to inform 
us of their occaſion : The ſubject of which 
ſtory, was that heroick and victorious judge of 
Tfrael, Gideon; who, by the greatneſs of his 


atchievements, had merited the offer of a 
13 crown 
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crown and kingdom ; and, by the greatneſs 
of his mind, refuſed it. The whole narrative 
is contained and ſet before us in in the th, 7th, 
8th, and gth chapters of this book; where we 
read, that when the children of 1/-ael, ac- 


corditg to their uſual method of ſinning after 


mercies and deliverances, and thereupon re- 
turning to a freſh enſlavement to their enemies, 
had now paſſed ſeven years in cruel ſubjection 
to the Midianites, a potent and inſulting 
enemy, and who oppreſſed them to that de- 
gree, that they had ſcarce bread to fill their 
mouths, or houſes to cover their heads ; for, 
in the 24 verſe of the vith chapter, we find 
them houſing themſelves under ground, in dens 
and caves; and in ver, 3, 4. no ſooner had 
they ſown their corn, but we have the m—_ 
coming up in armies, and deſtroying it : 
this ſad and calamitous condition, I ſay, in 
which one would have thought that a deliver. 
ance from ſuch an oppreſſor would have even 
revived them, and the deliverer eternally 
obliged them, God raiſed up the ſpirit of this 
great perſon, and ennobled his courage and 
conduct with the intire overthrow of this 
mighty and numerous, or rather innumerable 
hoſt of the Midianites; and that in ſuch a 
manner, and with ſuch ſtrange and unparal- 
leled circumſtances, that, in the whole action, 
the 
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the mercy and the miracle ſeemed to ſtrive 
for the pre-eminence. And ſo quick a ſenſe 
did the 1/raelites, immediately after it, ſeem 
to entertain of the merits of Gideon, and the 
obligation he had laid upon them, that they 
all, as one man, tender him the regal and 
hereditary go vernment of that people, in 
the 22d verſe of this viiith chapter; Then ſaid 

the men of Tjrael to Gideon, Rule thou over us, 
both thou, and thy ſon, and thy ſon's ſon alſo; 
for thou haſt delivered us from the hand of 
Midian. To which he anſwered as magna- 
nimouſly, and, by that anſwer, redoubled the 
obligation, in the next verſe ; I will not rule 
over you, neither ſhall my ſon rule over you, 
but the Lord ſhall rule over you. 

Thus far then we ſee the workings of a juſt 
gratitude in the T/rael/ztes ; and goodneſs on 
the one ſide nobly anſwered with greatneſs 
on the other. And now, after ſo vaſt an obli- 
gation owned by ſo free an acknowledgment, 
could any thing be expected but a continual 
interchange of kindnefles, at leaſt on their part, 

who had been ſo infinitely obliged, and fo 
gloriouſly delivered? Yet, in the ixth chapter, 
we find theſe very men turning the ſword of 
Gideon into his own bowels ; cutting off 
the very race and poſterity of their deliverer, 
by the ſlaughter of threeſcore and ten of his | 
ſons, | 
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ſons, and ſetting up the ſon of his concubine, 
the blot of his family, and the monument of 
his ſhame, to reign over them ; and all this 
without the leaſt provocation or offence given 
them, either by Gideon himſelf, or by any of 
his houſe. After which horrid fact, I ſap- 
poſe we can no longer wonder at this unlook'd 
for account given of the J/raelites, in the text; 
that they remembered not the Lord their God, 
who had delivered them out of the hands of all 
their enemies on every fide, Neither ſhewed 
they kindneſs to the houſe of Gideon, according to 
all tle goodneſs which he had ſhewed unto 
Iſrael. 

The truth is, they were all along a croſs, 
odd, untoward fort of people, and ſuch as 
God ſeems to have choſen, and (as the pro. 
phets ſometimes phraſe it) to have eſpouſed to 
himſelf, upon the very fame account that 
. Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe, only for her ex- 
treme ill conditions, above all that he could 
poſſibly find or pick out of that ſex; and fo 
the fitteſt argument both to exerciſe and de- 
clare his admirable patience to the world. 

The words of the text are a charge given 
in againſt the T/rae/ites ; a charge of that foul 
and odious fin of ingratitude; and that both 
towards God, and towards man: towards God 


in the 34h verſe, and towards man in the 3 5th: 
ſuch 
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ſuch being ever the growing contagion of this 
ill quality, that if it begins at God, it naty- 
rally deſcends to men; and if it firſt exerts it» 
ſelf upon men, it infallibly aſcends to God, 
If we conſider it as directed againſt God, it is 
a breach of religion ;. if as to men, it is an 
offence againſt morality, The paſſage from 
one to the other is very eaſy ; breach of duty 
towards our neighbour, ſtill involving in it a 
breach of duty towards God too ; and no man's 
religion ever ſurvives his morals. 

My purpoſe is, from this remarkable ſubject 
and occaſion, to treat of ingratitude, and that 
chiefly in this latter ſenſe ; and from the caſe 
of the Iſraelites towards Gideon, to traverſe 
the nature, principles and properties of this 
deteſtable vice; and fo drawing before your 
eyes the ſeveral lineaments and parts of it, from 
the ugly aſpect of the picture, to leave it to 
your own hearts to judge of the original, 


For the effecting of which, I ſhall do theſe 
following things: 


I. I ſhall ſhew what gratitude | is, and upon 


what the obligation to it is grounded. 

IT. I ſhall give ſome account of the nature 
and baſeneſs of ingratitude. 

III. I ſhall due the principle from which 


ingratitude proceeds. 
Vor. I, D d IV. I 
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IV. I (hall ſhew thoſe ill qualities that inſe- 
parably attend it, and are never disjoined from 
it. And, 

V. And laſtly, ' ſhall draw ſome uſeful in- 
ferences, by way of application, from the pre- 


miſes. 


I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe: What gra- 
titude is, and upon what the obligation to it is 
grounded. 

« Gratitude is properly a virtue, diſpoſing 
e the mind to an inward ſenſe, and an outward 
te acknowledgment of a benefit received, to- 
« gether with a readineſs to return the ſame, 
ce or the like, as the occaſions of the doer of 
ce jt ſhall require, and the abilities of the re- 
tc ceiver extend to. 

This, to me, ſeems to contain a full deſcrip- 
tion, or rather definition of this virtue: from 
which it appears, that gratitude includes in it 
theſe three parts: 

1. A particular obſervation, or taking notice 
of a kindneſs received, and conſequently of the 
good will and affection of the perſon who did 
that kindneſs, For ſtill, in this caſe, the mind 
of the giver is more to be attended to, than 
the marter of the gift; it being this that ſtamps 
it properly a favour, and gives it the noble and 
endearing denomination of a kindneſs. 


2, 
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2. The ſecond part of gratitude is that which 
brings it from the heart into the mouth, and 
makes a man expreſs the ſenſe he has of the 
benefit done him by thanks, acknowledgments, 
and gratulations; and where the heart is full 
of che one, it will certainly overflow, and run 
over in the other. 

3. The third and laſt is, an endeavour to 
recompenſe our benefactor, and to do ſomething 
that may redound to his advantage, in conſi- 
deration of what he has done towards ours. I 
ſtate it upon endeavour, and not upon ec; 
for this latter may be often impoſſible. But it 
is in the power of every one to do as much as 
he can; to make ſome eſſay, at leaſt, ſome 
offer and attempt this way ; ſo as to ſhew, 
that there is a ſpring of motion within, and 
that the heart is not idle or inſenſible, but 
that it is full and big, and knows itſelf to be 
ſo, tho' it wants ſtrength to bring forth. Hav- 
ing thus ſhewn what gratitude 1s, the next thing 
is to ſhew the ob/igation that it brings upon , 
man, and the ground and reaſon of that obli- 
gation, 

As for the obligation, I know no moraliſts 
or caſuiſts, that treat ſcholaſtically of ice, 
but treat of gratitude under that general head, 
as a part or /pectes of it. And the nature and 


office of juſtice being to diſpoſe the mind to a 
Dd 2 conſtant 
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conſtant and perpetual readineſs to render to 

every man his due, ſuum cuique tribuere, it is 
evident, that if gratitude be a part of juſtice- 
it muſt be converſant about ſomething that is 
due to another: and whatſoever is fo, muſt 
be ſo by the force of ſome law. Now, all law 
that a man is capable of being obliged by, is 
reducible to one of theſe three. | 

1. The law of nature. 2. The poſitive-law 
of God, revealed in his word. 4. The law of 
man, enacted by the civil power for the me 
ſervation and good of ſociety. 

1. And firſt for the law of nature, which 1 
take to be nothing elſe, but the mind of God 
ſignified to a rational agent by the bare diſcourſe 
of his reaſon, and dictating to him, that he 
ought to act ſuitably to the principles of his 
nature, and to thoſe relations that he ſtands 
under. For every thing ſuſtains both an ab- 
ſolute, and a relative capacity: an abſolute, as 
it is ſuch a thing endued with ſuch a nature ; 
and a relative, as it is a part of the univerſe, 
and ſo ſtands in fuch an order and relation both 
to the whole, and to the reſt of the parts. 
After which, the next confideration imme- 
diately ſubſequetit to the being of a thing, is 
what agrees, or diſagrees with that thing; what 
is ſunable, or unſuitable to it; and from this 
ſprings the notion of decency or indecency ; 

that 
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that which becomes or mifbecomes, and is the 
ſame with honeftum & turpe. Which decency, 
or 70 Tg: wor, (as the Greeks term it) imports 
a certain meaſure or proportion of one thing to 
another; which to tranſgreſs, is to do contrary 
to the natural order of things; the preſervation 
of which is properly that rule or law, by which 
every thing ought to act; and conſequently, the 
violation of it implies a turpitude or indecency 
Now thoſe actions that are ſuitable to a rational 
nature, and to that mgimo, that decency or bo- 
neſtum belonging to it, are contained and ex- 
preſſed in certain maxims or propoſitions, which, 
upon the repeated exerciſe of a man's reaſon 
about ſuch objects as come before him, do na- 
turally reſult, and are collected from thence , 
and ſo remaining upon his mind, become both 
a rule to direct, and a law to oblige him in the 
whole courſe of his actions. Such are theſe max- 
ims: That the Supreme Being, Cauſe, and Go- 
vernor of all things, ought to be worſhipped, and 
depended upon. Thet parents are to be honoured, 
That a man ſhould do as he would be done by, 
From which laſt alone may ſufficiently be de- 
duced all thoſe rules of charity and juſtice, that 
are to govern the offices of common life ; and 
which alone is enough to found an obligation 
to gratitude : foraſmuch as no man, having 
done a kindneſs to another, would acquieſce, 

Dd 3 or 
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or think himſelf juſtly dealt with, in a total 
neglect and unconcernedneſs of the perſon who 
had received that kindneſs from him ; and 
conſequently, neither ought he to be uncon- 
cerned in the ſame caſe himſelf, 

But I ſhall, from other and nearer principles, 
and thoſe the unqueſtionable documents and 
dictates of the law of nature, evince the obli- 
gation and debt lying upon every man to ſhew 
gratitude, where he has received a benefit. 
Such as are theſe propoſitions : 

(1.) That according to the rule of natural 
juſtice, one man may merit and deſerve of 


another. (2.). That whoſoever deſerves of 


another, makes ſomething due to him from 
the perſon of whom he deſerves, (3.) That 
one man's deſerving of another is founded upon 
his conferring on him ſome good, to which 
that other had no right or claim. (4.) That 
no man has any antecedent right or claim to 
that which comes to him by free-gift. (5.) 
And laſtly, That all deſert imports an equality 
between the good conferred, and the good 
deſerved, or made due. From whence it fol- 
lows, that he who confers a good upon another, 
deſerves, and conſequently has a claim to an 
equal good from the perſon upon whom it was 
conferred, So that from hence, by the law 
of nature, ſprings a debt ; the acknowledging 

and 
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and repaying of which debt (as a man ſhall be 
able) is the proper office and work of grati- 
tude. 

As certain therefore, as by the law of pature 
there may be, and often is, ſuch a thing as 
merit, and as deſert, from one man to another; 
and as deſert gives the pecſon deſerving a right 
or claim to /ome good from the perſon of whom 
he deſerves;-and as a right in one to claim 
this good, infers a debt and obligation in the 
other to pay it: ſo certain it is, by a direct 
gradation of conſequences from this principle 
of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
from, and is injoined by, the firſt dictates of 
nature, And the truth is, the greateſt and 
moſt ſacred ties of duty, that man is capable 
of, are founded upon gratitude. Such as are 
the duties of a child to his parent, and of a 
ſubje& to his ſovereign: from the former of 
which there is required love and honour, in 
recompence of being; and from the latter, obe- 
dience and ſubjection, in recompence of pro- 
tection and well-being. And in general, if 
the conferring of a kindneſs did not bind the 
perſon upon whom it was conferred, to the 
returns of gratitude ; why, in the univerſal 
diale& of the world, are Hiadngfes ſtill called 
ad Ut. 6 tz i 
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And thus much for the firſt ground, enforce- 
ing the obligations of gratitude; namely, the 
law of nature. In the next place, 

2. As for the poſtive law of God revealed 
in his word, it is evident that gratitude muſt 
needs be injoined and made neceſſary, by all 
thoſe ſcriptures that upbraid or forbid ingrati- 
tude; «as, in 2 Tim. iii. 2. the unthankful ſtand 
reckoned among the higheſt and moſt enormous 
finners ; which ſufficiently evinces the virtue 
oppoſite to unthankfulneſs to bear the ſame 
place in the rank of duties, that its contrary 
does in the catalogue of fins. And the like, by 
conſequence, is inferred from all thoſe places, 
in which we are commanded to love our enemies, 
and to do good to theſe that hate us: and there. 
fore certainly much more are we by the ſame 
commanded 'to do good to thoſe that have pre- 
vented us with good, and actually obliged us. 


80 that it is manifeſt, that by the poſitive written 


law of God, uo Jeſs than ty the law _" nature, 
gratitude is a debt, 

3. In the third and laſt . ; as for the 
laut of men, enacted by the ciuil poter, it muſt 
be corifelled, that gratitude is not (enforced by 
them : 1 fay, not enforced ; that is, not in- 
joined by the ſanction of penalties, to be in- 
flicted upon the perſon that ſhall not be found 
grateful. 1 grant indeed, that many actions 

are 
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are puniſhed by law, that are acts of ingratitnde 
but this is merely accidental to them, as they 
are ſuch acts; for, if they were puniſhed pro- 
perly under that notion, and upon that account, 
the puniſhment would equally reach all actions 
of the ſame kind; but they are puniſhed and 
provided againſt by Jaw, as they are groſs and 
dangerous violations of focieties, and that com- 
mon good, that it is the buſineſs of the civil 
laws of all nations to protect, and to take care 
of: which good not being violated or endan- 
gered by every omiſſion of gratitude between 
man and man, the laws make no peculiar pro- 
viſion to ſecure the exerciſe of this virtue; but 
leave it, as they found it, ſufficiently injoined, 
and made a duty by the law of God and na- 
rure. 

. Tho', inthe Roman law indeed, there is this 
particular proviſion againſt the breach of this 
duty in caſe of ſlaves; That if a lord manu- 
mits, and makes free his ſlave, groſs ingrati- 
tude in the perſon ſo made free, forfeits his 
freedom, and re-aſſerts him to his former con- 
dition of ſlavery ; tho', perhaps, even this alſo, 
upon an accurate conſideration, will be found 
not a proviſion againſt ingratitude, properly 
and formally as ſuch ; but as it is the ingratitude 
of ſlaves, which, if left unpuniſhed in a com- 
monwealth, where it was the cuſtom for men 
* 8 | to 
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to be ſerved by ſlaves, as in Rome ic was, would 
quickly have been a publick nuiſance and diſ- 
turbance ; for ſuch is the peculiar inſolence of 
this ſort of men, ſuch the incorrigible vileneſs 
of all laviſh ſpirits, that tho' freedom may rid 
them of the baſeneſs of their condition, yet it 
never takes off the baſeneſs of their minds. 
And now, having ſhewn both what grati- 
rude is, and the ground and reaſons of mens 
obligation to it ; we have a full account of 
the proper and particular nature of this virtue, 
as conſiſting adequately in theſe two things : 
firſt, That 7 7s a debt; and ſecondly, That it 
is ſuch a debt as is left to every man's ingenu- 
ity, (in reſpect of any legal coaction) whether 
he will pay or no; for there lies no action of 
debt againſt him, if he will not. He is in 
danger of no arreſt, bound over to no aſſize, 


nor forced to hold up his unworthy hand (the 


inſtrument of his ingratitude) at any bar, 

And this it is, that ſhews the rare and diſtin- 
guiſhing excellency of gratitude, and ſets it ag 
a crown upon the head of all other virtues, that 
it ſhould plant fuch an over-ruling generoſity 
in the heart of man, as ſhall more effectually 
incline him to what is brave and becoming, 
than the terror of any penal law whatſoever. 
So that he ſhall feel a greater force upon him- 
ſelf from within, and from the controul of his 


Own 
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own principles, to engage him to do worthily, 
than all threatnings and puniſhments, racks and. 
tortures can have upon a low and ſervile mind, 
that never acts virtuouſly, but as it is acted ; 
that knows no principle of doing well but fear 
no conſcience but conſtraint. On the contrary, 
the grateful perſon fears no court or judge, no 
ſentence or executioner, but what he carries 
about him in his own breaſt : and being till 
the moſt ſevere exactor of himſelf, not only 
confeſſes, but proclaims his debts; his ingenn- 
ity is his bond, and his conſcience a thouſand 
witneſſes: fo that the debt muſt needs be ſure, 
yet he ſcorns to be ſued for it; nay, rather he 
is always ſuing, importuning, and even re- 
proaching himſelf, till he can clear accounts 
with his benefactor. His heart is (as it were) 
in continual labour; it even travails with the 
obligation, and is in pangs, till it be delivered: 
and, as David (in the overflowing ſenſe of 
God's goodneſs to him) cries out in the cxyith 
pſalm, verſe 12. What fhall J render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits towards me? ſo the 
grateful perſon, preſſed down under the appre. 
henſion of any great kindneſs done him, eaſes 
his burdened mind a little by ſuch expoſtula- 
tions with himſelf as theſe : © What ſhall I 
« do for ſuch a friend, for ſuch a patron, who 
has ſo frankly, ſogenerouſly, ſounconſtrain- 

= edly 
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« edly relieved me in ſuch a diſtreſs ; ſup- 
«© ported me againſt ſuch an enemy; ſupplied, 
© cheriſhed, and upheld me, when relations 
«© would not know me, or at leaſt could not 
« help me; and, in a word, has prevented 
« my deſires, and out-done my neceſſities ? 
« I can never do enough for him; my own 
« conſcience would ſpit in my face, ſhould I 
« ever {light or forget ſuch favours. '” Theſe 
are the expoſtulatmg dialogues and conteſts 
that every grateful, every truly noble and mag- 
neinimous perſon has with himſelf, It was, 
in part, a brave ſpeech of Luc. Cornelius Sylla, 
the Roman dictator, who ſaid, that he found 
no ſweetneſs in being great or powerful, but 
only that it enabled him to cruſh his enemies, 
and to gratify his friends. 

IT cannot warrant or defend the firſt part of 
this ſaying ; but ſurely he that employs his 
greatneſs in the latter, be he never ſo great, 
it muſt and will make him ſtill greater. | 

And thus much for the firſt general thing 
propoſed ; which was to ſhew hat gratitude 
is, and upon what the obligation to it is grounded. 
I proceed now to the ſecond ; which is, 

II. To give ſome account of the nature ang 
baſeneſs of ingratitude. 
There is not any one vice, or ill quality inci- 
dent to the mind of man, againſt which the 

world 
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world has raiſed ſuch a loud and univerfal out- 
cry, as againft ingratitude: a vice never men- 
tioned by any heathen writer, but with a par- 
ticular height of deteſtation; and of ſuch a 
malignity, that human nature muſt be ſtripped 
of humanity itſelf, before it can be guilty of 
it: it is inſtead of all other vices; and, in the 
balance of morality a counter poiſe to them all. 
In the charge of ingratitude, Omnia dixeris: 
it is one great blot upon all morality : it is all 
in a word: it ſays Amen to the black roll of 
ſins : it gives completion and confirmation to 
them all. 

If we would ſtate the nature of it, recourſe 
muſt be had to what has been already faid of 
its contrary ; and ſo it is properly an inſenfibt- 
lity of kindneſſes received, without any endeavour | 
either to acknowledge or repay them. 

To repay them, indeed, by a return equi- 
valent, is not in every one's power, and con- 
ſequently, cannot be his duty; but thanks are 
a tribute payable by the pooreſt : the moſt 
forlorn widow has her o mites ; and there 
is none ſo indigent, but has an heart to be 
ſenſible of, and a tongue to en its ſenſe 
of a benefit received. 

For ſurely, nature gives no man a mouth 
to be always eating, and never ſaying grace ; 
nor an hand, only to graſp, and to receive: 
but 
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but as it is furniſhed with teeth for the one, 
ſo it ſhould have a tongue alſo for the other: 


and the hands that are fo often reach'd out to 


take, and to accept, ſhould be ſometimes lifted 
up alſo to bleſs. The world is maintained by 
intercourſe ; and the whole courſe of nature 
is a great exchange, in which one good turn is 
and ought to be the ſtated price of another. 
If you conſider the univerſe as one body, 
you ſhall find ſociety and converſation to ſup- 
ply the office of the blood and ſpirits ; and 
it is gratitude that makes them circulate :; 
look over the whole creation, and you ſhall 
fee, that the band or cement that holds toge- 
ther all the parts of this great and glorious 
fabrick, is gratitude, or ſomething like it: 
you may obſerve in all the elements ; for does 
not the air feed the flame ? and does not the 
flame at the ſame time warm and enlighten 
the air ? Is not the ſea always ſending forth, 
as well as taking in ? and does not the earth 
quit ſcores with all the elements, in the noble 
fruits and productions that iflve from it? And 


in all the light and influence that the heavens 


beſtow upon this lower world, though the 
lower world cannot equal their benefaction, 
yet with a kind of grateful return, it reflects 
thoſe rays that it cannot recompenſe : ſo that 
there is ſome return however, though there 

can 
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can be no requital. He who has a ſoul wholly 
void of gratitude, ſhould do well to ſet his ſoul 
to learn of his body; for all the parts of that 
miniſter to one another: che hands, and all 
the other limbs, labour to bring in food and 
proviſion to the ſtomach, and the ſtomach 
returns what it has received from them, in 
ſtrength and nutriment diffuſed into all the 
parts and members of the body. It would be 
endleſs to purſue the like alluſions: In ſhort, 
gratitude is the great ſpring that ſets all the 
wheels of nature a going; and the whole uni- 
verſe is ſupported by giving and returning, by 
commerce and commutation. 

And now, thou ungrateful brute, thou blemiſh 
to mankind, and reproach to thy creation 
what ſhall we ſay of thee, or to what ſhall 
we compare thee ? for thou art an excep- 
tion from all the viſible world ; neither the 
heavens above, nor the earth beneath, afford 
any thing like thee: and therefore, if thou 
wouldeſt find thy parallel, go to hell, which 
is both the region and the emblem of in- 
gratitude; for beſides thyſelf, there is no- 
thing but hell, that is always receiving, and 
never reſtoring. 

And thus much for the nature and baſoneſ 
of ingratitude, as it has been repreſented in the 


deſcription given of ir. Come we now tothe 
II.. 
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III. Third thing propoſed, which is, 70 /herw 
the principle from which it proceeds. And to 
give you this in one word; it proceeds from 
that which we call ill- nature: which being a 
word that occurs frequently in diſcourſe, and 
in the characters given of perſons, it will not 
be amiſs to inquire into the proper ſenſe and 
ſignification of this expreſſion. In order to 
which, we muſt obſerve, that, according to 
the doctrine of the philoſopher, man being a 
creature deſigned and framed by nature for 
ſociety and converſation, ſuch a temper or 
_ diſpoſition of mind, as inclines him to thoſe 
actions that promote ſociety, and mutual fel- 
lowſhip, ts properly called good-nature : which 
actonis, though almoſt innumerable in their 
particulars, yet ſeem reducible in general to 
two principles of aCtion : 
4 proneneſs to do good to others. 

2. A ready ſenſe of any good done by 
others. 
And where theſe two meet together, as 
they are ſcarce ever found aſunder, it is im- 
poſſible for that perſon not to be kind, bene- 
ficial, and obliging to all whom he converſes 
with. On the contrary, ill-nature is ſuch a 
diſpoſition as inclines a man to thoſe actions 
chat thwart, and ſour, and diſturb converſa- 


tion between man and man; and accordingly 


conſiſts 
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conſiſts of two qualities directly contrary to 
the former: 

1. A proneneſs to do ill turns, attended with 
a complacency, or ſecret joy of mind, upon the 
fight of any miſchief that befalls another. And, 

2. An utter inſenſibility of any good or Kind- 
neſs done him by others. I mean, not that he 
is inſenſible of the good itſelf ; but that, altho' 
he finds, feels, and enjoys the good that is 
done him, yet he is wholly inſenſible, and un- 
concerned, to value or take notice of the be- 
nignity of him that does it. 

Nov either of theſe ill qualities, and much 
more both of them together, denominate a 
perſon ill-natured ; they being ſuch as make 
him grievous and uneaſy to all whom he deals 
and aſſociates himſelf with: for, from the 
former of theſe, proceed envy, an aptneſs to 
ſlander and revile, to croſs and hinder a man 
in his lawful advantages; for theſe and ſuch. 
like actions feed and gratify that baſe humour 
of mind, which gives a man à delight in 
making, at leaſt in ſeeing his neighbour mi- 
ſerable: and from the latter, iſſues that vile 
thing which we have been hitherto ſpeaking 
of, to wit, ingratitude, into which all kind- 
neſſes and good turns fall as into a kind of 
dead ſea: it being a quality that confines, 
and (as it were) ſhuts up a man wholly. 

Vor, I. E e within 
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within himſelf, leaving him void of that prin- 
ciple, which alone would diſpoſe him to com- 
municate and impart thoſe redundancies of 
good that. he is poſſeſſed of. No man ever 
goes ſharer with the ungrateful perſon ; be he 
never ſo full, he never runs over; but (like 
Gideon's fleece) though filled and repleniſhed 
with the dew of heaven himſelf, yet he leaves 
all dry and empty about him. 

Now this ſurely, if any thing, is an effect 
of ill- nature. And what is ill- nature, but a 
pitch beyond original corruption? It is cor- 
ruptio peſſimi; a farther depravation of that, 
which was ſtark naught before : but fo cer- 
tainly does it ſhoot. forth, and ſhew itſelf in 
this vice, that whereſoever you ſee ingratitude, 
you may as infallibly conclude that there is a 
growing ſtock of ill- nature in that breaſt, as 
you may know that man to have the plague, 
upon whom you ſee the tokens, 

Having thus ſhewn you from whence this 
tl quality proceeds; paſs we now to the 

IV. Fourth thing propoſed, which is, 7 
ſhew thoſe ill qualities that inſeparably attend 
ingratitude, and are never disjoined from it. 

It is a ſaying common in uſe, and true in 
obſervation, That the diſpoſition and temper 
of a man may be gathered as well from his 
companion or aſſociate, as from himſelf. And 

it 
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it holds in qualities, as it does in perſons: it 
being ſeldom or never known, that any great 
virtue or vice went alone; for greatneſs in 
every thing will ſtill be attended on. 

How black and baſe a vice ngratitude is, 
we have ſeen, by conſidering it both in its 
own nature, and in the principle from which 
it ſprings ; and we may fee the fame yet more 
fully in thoſe vices which it is always in com- 
bination with : two of which I ſhall mention, 
as being of near cognation to ir, and conſtant 
coherence with it ; the firſt of which is pride ; 
and the ſecond, hard-heartedneſs, or want of 
compaſſion. | 

1. And firſt, for pride : This is of ſuch in. 
timate, and even eſſential connexion with 
ingratitude, that the actings of ingratitude 
ſeem directly reſolvible into pride, as the prin- 
cipal reaſon and cauſe of them. The original 
ground of man's obligation to gratitude, was 
(as I have hinted ) from this, that each man 
has but a limited right to the good things of 
the world ; and that the natural allowed way 
by which he is to compaſs the poſſeſſion of 
theſe things, is by his own induſtrious acqui- 
ſition of them: and conſequently, when any 
good 1s dealt forth to him any other way, than 
by his own labour, he is accountable to the 
| perſon who dealt it to him, as for a thing to 
Ee 2 which 
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which he had no right or claim by any action 
of his own entitling him to it. 

But now, pride ſhuts a man's eyes againſt all 
this, and ſo fills him with an opinion of his 
own tranſcendent worth, that he imagines 
himſelf to have a right to all things, as well 
thoſe that are the effects and fruits of other 


mens labours as of his own : ſo that if any 


advantage accrues to him by the liberality 
and donation of his neighbour, he looks not 
upon it as a matter of free, undeſerved gift, 


but rather as a juſt homage to that worth and 


merit which he conceives to be in himſelf, 
and to which all the world ought to become 
tributary 3 upon which thought, no wonder 


if he reckons himſelf wholly unconcerned to 


acknowledge or repay any good 'that he re- 
ceives : for while the courteous perſon thinks 
that he is obliging and doing ſuch an one a 
kindneſs, the proud perſon, on the other ſide, 
accounts him to be only paying a debt : his 
pride makes him even worſhip and idolize 
himſelf : and indeed, every proud, ungrateful 
man has this property of an idol, that though 
he is plied with never fo many, and ſo great 


offerings, yet he takes no notice of the offerer 


at all. 
Now this is the true account of the moſt 
inward movings and reaſonings of the very 
heart 
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heart and ſoul of an ungrateful perſon : ſo 
that you may reſt upon this as a propoſition 
of an eternal, unfailing truth, That there 
neither is, nor ever was any perſon remarkably 
ungrateful, who was not alſo inſufferably 
proud ; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful : for as ſnakes 
breed in dunghils not ſingly, but in knots ; 
ſo, in ſuch baſe, noiſome hearts, you ſhall 
ever ſee pride and ingratitude indiviſibly 
wreathed and twiſted together : Ingratitude 
overlooks all kindneſſes ; but it is, becauſe pride 
makes it carry its head ſo high. 

See the greateſt examples of ixgratitude 
equally notorious for their pride and ambition. 
And to begin with the top and father of them 
all, the devil himſelf : That excellent and 
glorious nature which God had obliged him 
with, could not prevent his ingratitude and 
apoſtaſy, when his pride bid him aſpire to 

an equality with his Maker, and ſay, J i 
aſcend, and be like the Moſt High. And did not 
our firſt parents write exactly after his copy ? 
ingratitude making them to trample upon 
the command, becauſe pride made them deſire 
to be as gods, and to brave Omniſcience itſelf 
in the knowledge of good and evil? What 
made that ungrateful wretch Ab/alom kick at 


all the kindneſſes of his indulgent father, but 
Be 3 becauſe 
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becauſe his ambition would needs be fingering 
the ſceptre, and hoiſting him into his father's 
throne? And in the courts of princes is there 
any ching more uſual, than to ſee thoſe that 
have been raiſed by the favour and intereſt of 
ſome great miniſter, to trample upon the ſteps 
by which they roſe, to rival him in his great- 
neſs, and at length (if poſſible) to ſtep into 
his place ? | 

In a word, ingratitude is too baſe to return 
a kindneſs, and too proud to regard it : much 
like the tops of mountains, barren indeed, but 
yet lofty; they produce nothing, they feed 
no body, they cloath no body, yet are high 
and ſtately, and look down upon all the world 
about them. 

2. The other concomitant of ingratitude, 
is hard-heartedneſs, or want of compaſſion. 
This, at firſt, may ſeem to have no great cog- 
nation with zngratitude : but, upon a due 
inſpection into the nature of that ill quality, 
it will be found directly to follow it, if not 
alſo to reſult from it. 

For the nature of ingratitude being founded 
in ſuch a diſpoſition, as incloſes all a man's 
concerns within himſelf, and conſequently 
gives him a perfect unconcernedneſs in al] 
things not judged by him immediately to re- 


late to his own intereſt; it is no wonder if 


the 
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the ſame temper of mind, which makes a man 
unapprehenſive of any good done him by 
others, makes him equally unapprehenſive and 
inſenſible of any evil or miſery ſuffered by 
others : no ſuch thought ever ſtrikes his marble, 
obdurate heart, but it preſently flies off and re- 
bounds from it. And the truth is, it is impoſ- 
ſible for a man to be perfect, and thorough- 
paced in ingratitude, till he has ſhook off 
all fetters of pity and compaſſion: for all re- 
lenting and tenderneſs of heart makes a man 
but a puny in this ſin; it ſpoils the growth, 
and cramps the laſt and crowning exploits of 
this vice. 

Ingratitude, indeed, put the poniard into 
Brutus's hand ; but it was want of compaſſion 
which thruſt it into Cæſar's heart. When 
ſome fond, eaſy fathers think fit to ſtrip them- 
ſelves before they lie down to their long ſleep, 
and to ſettle their whole eſtates upon their 
ſons, has it not been too frequently ſeen, that 
the father has been requited with want and 
beggary, ſcorn and contempt ? But now, could 
bare ingratitude (think we) ever have made 
any one ſo unnatural and diabolical, had not 
cruelty, and want of pity, come in as a ſecond 
to his aſſiſtance, and cleared the villain's breaſt 
of all remainders of humanity ? Is it not this 
which has made ſo many miſerable parents 
Ee 4 even 
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even curſe their own bowels, for bringing forth 
children that ſeem to have none ? Did not this 
make Agriphina, Nero's mother, cry out to 
the aſſaſſin ſeat by her ſon to murder her, to 
direct his ſword to her belly, as being the only 
criminal for having brought forth ſuch a mon- 
ſter of ingratitude into the world? And, to 
give you yet a higher inſtance of the conjunc- 
tion of theſe two vices, ſince nothing could 
tranſcend the ingratitude and cruelty of Nero, 
but the ingratitude and cruelty of an imperious 
woman; when Tullia, daughter of Servilius 
Tullius ſixth king of Rome, having married 
Tarquinius Superbus, and put him firſt upon 
killing her father, and then invading his 
throne, came through the ſtreet where the 
body of her fathcr lay newly murdered, and 
wallowing in his blood, the commanded her 
trembling coachman to drive his chariot and 
horſes over the body of her king and father 
triumphantly, in the face of all Rome look- 
ing upon her with aſtoniſhment and deteſta- 
tion : ſuch was the tenderneſs, gratitude, filial 
affection, and good-nature of this weaker veſ- 

* | 
And then for inſtances out of ſacred ſtory ; 
to go no farther than this of Gidn; Did not 
ingratitude firſt make the 1/raclites forget the 
kindneſs of the father, and then cruelty make 
| them 
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them imbrue their hands in the blood of his 
ſons? Could Pharaoh's butler ſo quickly have 
forgot Joſeph, had not want of gratitude to 
him, as his friend, met with an equal want 
of compaſſion to him, as his fellow-priſoner ? 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſh- 
ing in durance, upon the falſe accuſations of a 
lying, inſolent, whoriſh woman? 

I might even weary you with examples of 
the like nature, both ſacred and civil, all of 
them repreſenting ingratitude (as it were) ſit- 
ting in its throne, with pride at its right hand, 
and cruelty at its left; worthy ſupporters of ſuch 
a ſtately quality, ſuch a reigning impiety ! 

And it has been ſometimes obſerved, that 
perſons ſignally and eminently obliged, yet 
miſſing of the utmoſt of their greedy deſigns 
in ſwallowing both gifts and giver too, inſtead 
of thanks for received kindneſſes, have betook 
themſelves to barbarous threatnings for defeat 
of their inſatiable expectations. 

Upon the whole matter, we may firmly 
conclude, that ingratitude and compaſſion never 
cohabit in the ſame breaſt, Which remark I 
do here ſo much inſiſt upon, to ſhew the ſuper- 
lative malignity of this vice, and the baſeneſs 
of the mind in which it dwells: for we may 
with great confidence, and equal truth, aftirm, 
that ſince there was ſuch a thing as mankind 

in 
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in the world, there never was any heart truly 
great and generous, that was not alſo tender 
and compaſſionate, It is this noble quality, 
that makes all men to be of one kind: for 
every man would be (as it were) a diſtin 
ſpecies to himſelf, were there no ſympathy 
amongſt individuals. 
And thus I have done with the fourth thing 
propoſed, and ſhewn the two vices that inſe- 
parably attend ingratitude. And now, if falſe- 
hood alſo ſhould chance to ſtrike in as the 
third, and make up the triumvirate of its at- 
tendants, ſo that ingratitude, pride, cruelty, 
and falſhood ſhould all meet together, and join 
forces in the ſame perſon; as not only very 
often, but for the moſt part they do; in this 
cafe, if the devils themſelves ſhould take bodies, 
and come and live amongſt us, they could not 
be greater plagues and grievances to ſociety, 
than ſuch perſons. 

From what has been ſaid, let no man ever 
think to meet ingratitude ſingle and alone. It 
is one of thoſe grapes of gall mentioned by 
Mojes, Deut. xxxii. 32. and therefore expect 
always to find it one of @ cluſter, I proceed 
now to the 

V. Fifth and laſt thing propoſed, which 1s, 
to draw ſome uſeful ee by way of ap- 
plication, from the premiſes, A 
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1. Never enter into a league of friendſhip 
with an ungrateful perſon: that is, plant not 
thy friendſhip upon a dunghil ; it is too noble 
a plant for ſo baſe a ſoil. 

Friendſhip conſiſts properly in mutual of- 
fices, and a generous ſtrife in alternate acts of 
kindneſs: but he who does a kindneſs to an 
ungrateful perſon, ſets his ſeal co a flint, and 
ſows his ſeed upon the ſand ; upon the former 
he makes no impreſſion, and from the latter 
he finds no production. 

The only voice of ingratitude is, Give, give; 
but, when the gift is once received, then, like 
the (wine at his trough, it is ſilent and inſa- 
tiable, In a word, the ungrateful perſon is a 
monſter which is a throat and belly; a kind 
of thorough-fare, or common-ſewer, for the 
good things of the world to paſs into; and of 
whom, in reſpe& of all kindneſſes conferred 
on him, may be verified that obſervation of 
the lion's den ; before which appeared the 
footſteps of many that had gone in thither, but 
no prints of any that ever came out thence. 
The ungrateful perſon is the only thing in na- 
ture, for which nobody living is the better. 
He lives to himſelf, and ſubſiſts by the good- 
nature of others, of which he himfelf has nor 
the leaſt grain. He is a mere encroachment 
upon ſociety, and conſequently ought to be 

thruſt 
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thruſt out of the world, as a peſt, and a pro- 
digy, and a creature of the devil's making, an 
not of God's. 

2. As a man tolerably diſcreet ought by no 
means to attempt the making of ſuch an one 
his friend; fo neither is he, in the next place, 
to preſume to think that he ſhall be able fo 
much as to alter or meliorate the humour of 
an ungrateful perſon by any acts of kindneſs, 
tho' never ſo frequent, never ſo obliging. 

Philoſophy will teach the learned, and ex- 
perience may teach all, that it is a thing hardly 
feaſible: for love ſuch an one, and he ſhall 
deſpiſe you; commend him, and, as occaſion 
ſerves, he ſhall revile you; give to him, and 
he ſhall but laugh at your eaſineſs; ſave his 
life, but, when you have done, look to your 
own. | | 

The greateſt favours to ſuch an one are 
but like the motion of 4 ſhip upon the waves 
they leave no trace, no ſign behind them; they 
neither ſoften, nor win upon him ; they nei- 
ther melt, nor endear him; but leave him as 
hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever, 
All &:ndneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a temper, ag 
ſhowers of rain, or rivers of freſh water, fall- 
ing into the main ſea : the fea ſwallows them 
all, bur is not at all changed or ſweetened by 


them. I may truly ſay of the mind of an un- 
grateful 
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grateful perſon, that it is kindneſs-proof. It is 


impenetrable, unconquerable; unconquerable 


by that which conquers all things elſe, even 
by love itſelt. Flints may be melted, (we ſee 
it daily) but an ungrateful heart cannot; no, 
not by the ſtrongeſt and the nobleſt flame · 
After all your attempts, all your experiments 
for any thing that man can do, he that is un- 
grateful, will be ungrateful ſtill. And the rea- 
ſon is manifeſt ; for you may remember, that 
I rold you, that ingratitude ſprang from a prin- 
ciple of nature; which being a thing founded 
in ſuch a certain conſtitution of blood and 
{pirit, as, being horn with a man into the world, 
and upon that account called nature, ſhall 
prevent all remedies that can be applied by 
education, and leaves ſuch a byas upon the 
mind, as is before-hand with all inſtruction. 
So that you ſhall ſeldom or never meet with 
an ungrateful perſon, but, if you look backward, 
and trace him up to his original, you will find, 
that he was born /o; and, if you could Took 
forward enough, it is a thouſand to one, but: 
you would find, that he alſo dies 6: for you 
ſhall never light upon an i/l-natured man, who 
was not alſo an lnatured child; and gave ſe- 
veral teſtimonies of his being ſo, to diſcerning 
perſons, long before the uſe of his reaſon, 
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The thread that nature ſpins, is ſeldom 
broken off by any thing but death, I do not 
by this limit the operation of God's grace, for 
that may do wonders ; but, humanly ſpeaking, 
and according to the method of the world, 
and the little correctives ſupplied by art and 
diſcipline, it ſeldom fails but an ill principle 
has its courſe, and nature makes good its blow : 
and therefore, where ingratitude begins re- 
markably to ſhew itſelf, he ſurely judges mot 
wiſely, who takes the alarm betimes; and ar- 
guing the fountain from the ſtream, concludes 
that there is ill- nature at the bottom; and fo 
reducing his judgment into practice, timely 
withdraws his fruſtraneous, baffled kindneſſes, 
and ſees the folly of endeavouring to ſtroke a 
tyger into a lamb, or to court an Ethiopian out 
. of his colour. | 

3. In the third and laſt place : Whereſo- 
ever you ſee a man notoriouſly ungrateful, reſt 
aſſured that there is no true /en/e of religion 
in that perſon, You know the apoſtle's argu- 
ment, in 1 John iv. 20. He who loveth not his 
brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not ſeen ? So, by an exact 
parity of reaſon, we may argue ; If a man 


has no ſenſe of thoſe kindnefles that paſs upon 


him, from one like himſelf, whom he ſees 
and knows, and converſes with ſenſibly ; how 
much 
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much leſs ſhall his heart be affected with the 
grateful ſenſe of His favours, whom he con- 
verſes with only by imperfe& ſpeculations, by 
the diſcourſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of 
faith; neither of which equal the quick and 
lively imprefſions of ſenſe ? If the apoſtle's 
reaſoning was good and concluding, I am ſure 
this muſt be unavoidable, 

Bur the thing is too evident to need any 
proof: For ſhall that man paſs for a profi- 
cient in Chriſt's ſchool, who would have been 
exploded in the ſchool of Zeno or Epictetus? 
Or ſhall He pretend to religious atttainments, 
who is defective and ſhort in moral? which 
yet are but the rudiments, the beginnings, 
and firſt draught of religion ; as religion is 
the perfection, the refinement, and the ſubli- 
mation. of morality : ſo that it ſtill preſuppoſes 
ir, it builds upon it; and grace never adds the 
ſuperſtructure, where virtue has nor laid the 
foundation : there may be virtue, indeed, and 
yet no grace; but grace is never without vir- 
tue: and therefore, though gratitude does not 
infer grace, it is certain that ingratitude does 
exclude it. 

Think not to put God off by frequenting 
prayers, and ſermons, and ſacraments, while 
thy brother has an action againſt thee in the 
court of heaven; an action of debt, of that 

clamorous 
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clamorous and great debt of gratitude : ra- 
ther, as our Saviour commands, Leave thy gift 
upon the altar, and firſt go and clear accounts 
with thy brother, God ſcorns 4 gift from him 
who has not paid bis debts. Every ungrateful 
perſon, in the ſight of God and man, is a 
thief ; and let him not make the altar his 
receiver, Where there is no charity, it is 
certain there can be no religion : and can 
that man be charitable, who is not fo much 
as juſt ? 

In every benefaction between man and man, 
man is only the diſpenſer, but God the bans, 
factor: and therefore, let all ungrateful ones 
know, that where gratitude is the debt, God 
himſelf is the chief Creditor ; who, though 
he cauſes his ſun to ſhine, and his rain to fall 
upon the evil and unthankful in this world, has 
another kind of reward for their unthankſul- 
neſs in the next. 


To which God, the great Searcher and Fudge 
of hearts, and Rewarder of men accord- 
ing to their deeds, be rendered and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, beth now, and for evermore. 
Amen, 
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PR O V. xi. 22. 


Lying lips are abomination to the 
Lord. 


Am very ſenſible, that by diſcourſing of 

lyes and falſhood, which I have pitched 
upon for my preſent ſubject, I muſt need fall 
into a very large common place ; though yet, 
not by half ſo large and common as the 
practice: nothing in nature being ſo univer- 
ſally decried, and withal fo univerſally prac- 
tiſed, as falſbood; fo that moſt of thole things, 
that have the mightieſt and moſt controuling 
influence upon the affairs and courſe of the 
world, are neither better nor worſe than down- 


right /yes, For, what is common fame, which 
Ft 2 ſounds 
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ſounds from all quarters of the world, and 
reſounds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent, over-bearing Jye ? 
What are moſt of the hr/tories of the world, 
but Hes; hes immortalized, and conſigned 
over as a perpetual abuſe and flam upon poſte- 
rity ? What are moſt af the promiſes of the 
world, but hes? of which we need no other 
proof, but our own experience. And what 
are moſt of the oaths in the world, but /yes ? 
and ſuch as need rather a pardon for being 
took, than a diſpenſation from being kept. 
And, laſtly, what are all the religions of the 
world, except judaiſm and chriſtianity, but 
hes? And even in chriſtianity itſelf, are there 
not thoſe who teach, warrant, and defend 
lying ; and ſcarce uſe the Bible for any other 
purpoſe, but to /wear upon it, and to hye 

againſt is? | 
Thus a mighty, governing /ye goes round 
the world, and has almoſt baniſhed /ruth out 
of it; and ſo reigning triumphantly in its 
ſtead, is the true ſource of moſt of thoſe con- 
fuſions, and dire calamities, that infeſt and 
plague the univerſe : for look over them all, 
and you ſhall find, that the greateſt annoy- 
ance and diſturbance of mankind has been 
from one of theſe two things, force, or fraud 
of which, as boiſterous and violent a thing as 
| force 
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force is, yet it rarely atchieves any thing con- 
ſiderable, but under the conduct of fraud: 


ſletght of hand has done that which force of 


hand could never do. 

But why do we ſpeak of hands ? It is the 
tongue that drives the world before it; the 
tongue, and the Hing lip, which there is no 
fence againſt : for when that is the weapon, a 
man may ſtrike where he cannot reach ; and 
a word ſhall do execution both farther and 
deeper than the mightieſt blow. For the hand 
can hardly lift up itſelf high enough to ſtrike, 
but it muſt be ſeen, ſo that it warns while it 
threatens : but a falſe, inſiduous tongue may 
whiſper a lye ſo cloſe and low, that though 
you have ears to bear, you ſhall not hear; and 
indeed, we generally come to know it, not by 
hearing, but by feeling whar it ſays. 

A man perhaps caſts his eye this way and 
that way, and looks round about him to ſpy 
out his enemy, and to defend himſelf ; bur, 
alas! the fatal miſchief, that would trip up 
his heels, is all the while under them : it 
works inviſibly, and beneath; and the ſhocks 
of an earthquake ( we know) are much more 


dreadful than the higheſt and loudeſt bluſters 


of a ſtorm : for there may be ſome ſhelter 
againſt the violence of the one, but no ſecu- 
rity againſt the ho//owneſs of the other, which 

Ft 42 never 
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never opens its boſom, but for a killing em- 
brace, The bels of the earth, in ſuch cafes, 
and the mercies of the falſe in all, being equally 
without compaſſion. 

Upon the whole matter, it is hard to aſſign 
any one thing, but hing, which God and man 
ſo unanimouſly join in the hatred of; and it 
is as hard to tell, whether it does a greater 
diſhonour to God, or miſchief to man; it is 
certainly an abomination to both, and J hope to 
make it appear ſuch in the following diſcourſe: 
though I muſt confeſs myſelf very unable to 
ſpeak to the utmoſt latitude of this ſubjeR 3 
and I thank God that I am fo. 


Now the words of the text are a plain, in- | 
tire, categorical propoſition; and therefore I 1 


ſhall not go about to darken them by any need- 
leſs explication, but ſhall immediately caſt 'the 
proſecution of them under theſe three follow- 
ing particulars : As, | 

I. I ſhall inquire into the nature of a hye, 
and the proper eflential malignity of all 
falſhood. © 
II. I ſhall ſhew the pernicious effects of it. 
And, | 


III. and Ja, I ſhall lay before you the 


rewards and puniſhments that will certainly 
attend, or, at leaſt, follow it. 
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Every one of which, I ſuppoſe, and much 
more all of them together, will afford argu- 
ments, more than fufficient, to prove ( though 
it were no part of holy ſcripture) that hing 
lips are abomination to the Lord. | 

And, firſt, for the firſt of theſe : 

I. What a lye is, and wherein the nature of 
it does canſiſt. A lye is properly an outward 
Ini fication of ſomething contrary to, or at leaſt 
beſide the inward ſenſe of the mind ; ſo that 
when one thing is ſignified or expreſſed, and 
the ſame thing not meant or intended, that 
is properly a He. 

And foraſmuch as God has endued man with 
a power or faculty to inſtitute or appoint ſigns 
of his thoughts ; and that, by virtue hereof, 
he can appoint not only words, but alſo things, 
actions, and geſtures, to be ſigns of the inward 
thoughts and conceptions of his mind ; it is 
evident, that he may as really lye and deceive 
by actions and geſtures, as he can by words: 
foraſmuch as, in the nature of them, they are 
as capable of being made ſigns ; and conſe- 
quently, of being as much abuſed and miſ- 
applied as the other: though, for diſtinction 
ſake, a deceiving by words, is commonly called 
a lye ; and a deceiving by actions, geſtures, 
or behaviour, is called ſimulation, or hypo- 


criſy. 
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The nature of a he, therefore, conſiſts in 
this, that it is a falſe fignification knowingly 
and voluntarily uſed ; in which the ſign ex- 
preſſing is no ways agreeing with the thought 
or conception of the mind pretended to be 
thereby expreſſed : for words ſignify not im- 
mediately and primely things themſelves, but 
the conceptions of the mind concerning things; 
and therefore, if there be an agreement between 
our words and our thoughts, we do not ſpeak 
falſly, though it ſomerimes ſo falls out, that our 
words agree net with the things themſelves : 
upon which account, though, in ſo ſpeaking, 
we offend indeed againſt truth, yet we offend 
not properly by falſhood, which is a ſpeaking 
againſt our thoughts; but by raſhneſs, which 
is an affirming or denying, before we have ſuf- 
ficiently informed ourſelves of the real and 
true eſtate of thoſe things whereof we affirm 
or deny. 

And thus having ſhewn what a lye is, and 
wherein it does conſiſt; the next conſideration 
is, of the /awfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of it. And 
in this we have but too ſad and ſcandalous an 
inſtance both of the corruption and weakneſs 
of man's reaſon, and of the ſtrange bias that it 
{till receives from intereſt, that ſuch a caſe as 
this, both with philoſophers and divines, hea- 
thens and chrittians, ſhould be held diſputable. 

Plato 
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Plato accounted it lawful for ſtateſmen and 
governors, and ſo did Cicero and Plutarch 
and the Stoicks (as ſome ſay) reckoned it 
amongſt the arts and perfections of a wiſe 
man, to he dexterouſly, in due time and place. 
And for ſome of the ancient doctors of the 
chriſtian church, ſuch as Origen, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
Chry/oſtom ; and generally, all before St. Auſtin ; 


ſeveral paſſages have fallen from them, that 


ſpeak but too favourably of this thing: ſo 
that Paul Layman, a Romiſh Caſuiſt, ſays, that 
it is a truth but lately known, and received 
in the world, that a lye is abſolutely ſinful, and 
unlawful. I ſuppoſe he means that part of 


the world where the ſcriptures are not read, 


and where men care not to know, what they 
are not willing to practiſe. 

Bur then, for the mitigation of what has 
proceeded from theſe great men, we mult take 
in that known and celebrated div of a lye 
into thoſe three ſeveral kinds of it: As, 

1. The pernicious lye, uttered for the hurt 
or diſadvantage of our neighbour. 

2. The officious lye, uttered for our own, or 
our neighbour's advantage. And, 

3. and laſtly ; The /udicrous and jocoje lye, 
uttered by way of jeſt, and only for mirth's 


ſake, in common converle, 
Now, 
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| Now, for the firſt of cheſe, which is the 
pernicious lye ; it was and is univerſally con- 
demned by all: but the other two have found 
ſome patronage from the writings of thoſe 
fore-mentioned authors, The reaſon of which 
ſeems to be, that thoſe perſons did not eſti- 
mate the lawfulneſs, or unlawfulneſs of a lye, 
from the intrinfick nature of the thing itſelf, 
but either from thoſe external effects that it 
oduced, or from thoſe ends to which it was 
directed; which, accordingly as they proved 
either helpful or hurtful, innocent or offenſive, 
ſo the /ye was reputed either lawful or unlaw- 
ful. And therefore, fince a man was helped 
by an officious Hye, and not hurt by a jocoſe, both 
of theſe came to be eſteemed lawful, and, in 

ſome caſes, laudable. | 
But the ſchoolmen and caſuiſts having too 
much philoſophy to go about to clear a He 
from that intrinfick inordination and deviation 
from right reaſon inherent in the nature of it, 
and yet withal unwilling to rob the world, 
and themſelves eſpecially, of ſo ſweet a morſel 
of liberty, held, that a /ye was indeed abſo- 
lutely and univerſally /injul ; but then they 
held alſo, that only the pernicious lye was a 
mortal fin, and the other two were only vent al, 
It can be no part of my buſineſs here to over- 
throw this diſtinction, and to ſhew the nullity 
of 
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of it; which has been ſolidly and ſufficiently 
done by moſt of our polemick writers of the 
proteſtant church: but, at preſent, I ſhall 
only take this their confeſſion, that every lye 
is finful, and, conſequently, unlawful ; and if 
it be a ſin, 1 ſhall ſuppoſe it already proved 
to my hands, to be, what all fin eſſentially is, 
and muſt be, mortal : ſo that thus far have 
we gone, and this point have we gained, that 
it is abſolutely and univerſally unlawful to lye, 
or to faljify. 

Let us now, in the next place, inquire 
from whence this unlawfulneſs ſprings, and upon 
what it is grounded. To which I anſwer ; 
That, upon the principles of natural reaſon, 
the unlawfulneſs of Hing is grounded upon 
this, that a /ye is properly a fort or ſpecies of 
injuſtice, and a violation of the right of that 
perſon to whom the falſe ſpeech is directed: 
for all ſpeaking, or ſignification of one's mind, 
implies, in the nature of it, an act, or addreſs 
of one man to another; it being evident, that 
no man, though he does ſpeak falſe, can be 
ſaid to lye to himſelf. 

Now to ſhew what this right is, we muſt 
know, that, in the beginnings and firſt eſta- 

bliſhments of ſpeech, there was an implicit 
compact amongſt men, founded upon com- 
mon uſe and conſent, that ſuch and ſuch words 
or 
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or voices, actions or geſtures, ſhould be means 
or ſigns, whereby they would expreſs or con- 
yey their thought one to another ; and that 
men ſhould be obliged to uſe them for that 
purpoſe ; foraſmuch as, without ſuch an obli- 
gation, thoſe ſigns could not be effectual for 
ſuch an end: ſrom which compact there ariſing 
an obligation upon every one ſo to convey his 
meaning, there accrues alſo a right to every 
one, by the ſame ſigns, to judge of the ſenſe 
or meaning of the perſon ſo obliged to expreſs 
himſelf; and, conſequently, if theſe ſigns are 
applied and uſed by him ſo as not to ſignify 
his meaning, the right of the perſon, to whom 
he was obliged ſo to have done, is hereby vio- 
lated ; and the man, by being deceived, and 
kept ignorant of his neighbour's meaning, 
where he ought to have known it, is ſo far 
deprived of the benefit of any intercourſe or 
_ converſe with him. 

From hence therefore we ſee, that the 
original reaſon of the unlawfulneſs of /y:ng or 
aecerving, is, that it carries with it an act of 
injuſtice, and a violation of the right of him 
to whom we were obliged to ſignify or impart 
our minds, if we ſpoke to him at all. 

But then we muſt obſerve alſo, (which I 
noted at firſt) that, as it is in man's power to 
inſtitute not only words, but alſo things, actions, 


or 
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or geſtures, to be the means whereby he would 
fignify and expreſs his mind; ſo, on the other 
ſide, thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures, which 
men have not by any compact agreed to make 
the inſtruments of conveying their thoughts one 
to another, are not the proper inſtruments of 
deceiving, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing 
them a lyar or deceiver, tho' the perſon, to 
whom they are addreſſed, takes occaſion from 
thence, to form in his mind a falſe apprehen- 
fion or belief of the thoughts of thoſe who uſe 
ſuch voices, actions, or geſtures towards him. 
I fay, in this caſe, the perſon uſing theſe things 
cannot be ſaid to deceive ; fince all deception 
is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns, which, by com- 
pact or inſtitution, were made the means of 
mens ſignifying or conveying their thoughts ; 
but here, a man only does thoſe things, from 
which another takes occaſion to deceive him- 
ſelf: which one conſideration will ſolve moſt 
of thoſe difficulties, that are uſually ſtarted on 
this ſubject. 
But yer, this I do and muſt grant, that tho' 
it be not againſt ſtri& juſtice or truth for a 
man to do thoſe things, which he might other- 
wiſe lawfully do, albeit his neighbour does 
take occaſion from thence to conceive in his 
mind a falſe belief, and fo to deceive himſelf; 
yet chriſtian charity will, in many caſes, re- 
ſtrain 


CES 
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ſtrain a man here too, and prohibit him to uſe 
his own right and liberty, where it may turn 
conſiderably to his neighbour's prejudice. For 
herein is the excellency of charity ſeen, that 
the charitable man not only does no evil him- 
felf, but that, to the utmoſt of his power, he 
alſo hinders. any evil from being done even by 
another, 

And, as we have ſhewn and proved that 
lying and deceiving ſtand condemned upon the 
principles of natural juſtice, and the eternal 
law of right reaſon ; ſo are the ſame much 
more condemned, and that with the ſanction 
of che higheſt penalties, by the law of chriſti- 
anity, which is eminently and tranſcendently 
called the truth, and the word of truth; and 
im nothing more ſur paſſes all the doctrines and 
religions in the world, than in this, that it in- 
joins the cleareſt, the openeſt, and the ſincereſt 
dealing, both in words and actions; and is the 
rigideſt exactor of truth in all our behaviour, 
of any other doctrine or inſtitution whatſoever. 

And thus much for the firft general thing 
propoſed; which was, 70 inguire into the nature 
of  a' lye, and the proper, eſſential 4 of 
all. Falſbood. I proceed now to the 

II. Second; which is, to ſbeu the pernicious: 
effefts- of it, Some of the chief and moſt re- 
markable of which are theſe that follow: as, 


I, 
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t. Firſt of all, it was this that introduced 
fit into the world. For how came our firſt 
to fin, and to loſe their primitive in- 
nocence ? Why, they were deceived, and by 
the ſubtilty of the devil brought to believe 4 
lze. And indeed deceit is of the very efltnce 
and nature of fin, there being no ſinful action, 
but there is a lye wrapt up in the bowels of it. 
For fin prevails upon the ſoul by repreſenting 
chat as ſuitable and defirable, that really is not 
fo: and no man is ever induced to fin; but by 
a perſuaſion, that he ſhall find ſome good and 
happineſs in it, which he had not before. The 
wages that fin bargains with the ſinner to ſerve 
it for, are /ife, pleaſure, and profit; but the 
wages it pays him with, are death, torment, 
and deftru#ion. He chat would underſtand 
the falſhood and deceit of ſin throughly, muſt 
compare its promiſes and its payments together. 
And, as the devil firſt brought ſin into the 
world by a Hye, (being equally the baſe original 
of both) ſo he {till propagates and promotes it 
by the ſame. The devil reigns over none but 
thoſe whom he firſt deceives. Geographers and 
hiftorians, dividing the habitable world into 
thirty parts, give us this acconnt of them : 
That but ve of thoſe thirty are Chriſtian; and, 
for the reſt, fx of them are Few and Mahos 
TT, and the remain ing nineteen perfectly 
Heathen : 
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Heathen: all which he holds and goyerng by 
poſſeſſing them. with a ly 1 bewitching 
them with a falſe religion: like the moon and 
the ſtars, be rules by night ; and his kingdom, 
even in this world, is perfectly a kingdom of 
darkneſs. And therefore our Saviour, who 
came to dethrone the devil, and to deſtroy fin, 
did it by being the light of the world, and by 
bearing witneſs to the truth, For, ſo far as 
truth gets ground in the world, ſo far ſin loſes 
it, Chriſt ſaves the world by undeceiving it, 
and ſanctifies the will by firſt enlightening the 
ner nan: as ho 

2. A ſecond effect of * and falſhood is is, 
al that miſery and calamity that befals man- 
kind. For the proof of which, we need go 
no farther than the former conſideration: for 
ſorrow being the natural and direct effect of 
ſin, that which firſt brought ſin into the world, 
muſt by neceſſary conſequence bring in ſorrow 
too. Shame and pain, poverty and ſickneſs, 
yea, death and hell itſelf, are all of them but 
the trophies of thoſe fatal conqueſts, got by 
that grand impoſtor the devil over the deluded 
ſons of men. And hardly can any example be 
produced of a man in extreme miſery, who 
was not one way or other firſt deceived into it. 
For have not the greateſt ſlaughters of armies 


been effected by ſtratagem? and have not the 
faireſt 


| 
| 
\ 
a 
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faireſt eſtates been deſtroyed by ſuretiſhip? In 
both of which there is a fallacy, and the man 
is over-reached, before he is overthrown. 
What betrayed and delivered the poor old 
prophet into the lion's mouth, 1 Kzngs xiii. 
but the mouth of a falſe prophet, much the 
crueller, and more remorſeleſs of the two? How 
came John Huſſe, and Jerom of Prague, to be 
ſo ctuelly and baſely uſed by the council of 
Conſtance, thoſe ecclefiaſtical commiſſioners of 
the court of Rome? Why, they promiſed thoſe 
innocent men a ſafe conduct, who thereupon 
took them at their word, and accordingly were 
burnt alive for truſting a pack of perfidious 
wretches, who regarded their own word as little 
as they did God's“. 

And how came ſo many bonfires to be made 
in queen Mary's days? Why, ſhe had abuſed 
and deceived her people with lyes, promiſing 
them the free exerciſe of their religion, before 
ſhe got into the throne ; and when ſhe was 
once in, ſhe performed her promiſe to them 


re 


— 


* Of which laſt ſee an inſtance in the 13th ſeſſion of this council, 
in which it decrees, with a non obſtante to Chriſt's expreſs inſtitution 
of the bleſſed euchariſt in hovh kinds, that the contrary cuſtom and 
practice of receivmg it only in one kind, ought to be accounted and 
obſerved as a law; and that, if the prieſt ſhould adminiſter it other- 
wiſe, he was to be excommunicated. 
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at the ſtake. And I know no ſecurity we had 


from ſeeing the ſame again in our days, but 
one or two proclamations forbidding bonfires. 
Some ſorts of promiſes are edged tools, and it 
is dangerous laying hold on them, 

But to paſs from thence to fanatick treachery, 
that is, from one twin to the other : How 
came ſuch multitudes of our own nation, at 
the beginning of that monſtrous (but ſtill ſur- 
viving and ſucceſsful) rebellion in the year 1641, 
to be ſpunged of their plate and money, their 
rings and jewels, for the carrying on of the 
ſchiſmatical, diſſenting, king-killing cauſe ? 
Why, next to their own love of being cheated, 
it was the publick, or rather proſtitute faith of 
a company of faithleſs miſcreants, that drew 
them in, and deceived them. And how came 
ſo many thouſands to fight and die in the ſame 
rebellion? Why, they were deceived into it by 
thoſe ſpiritual trumpeters, who followed them 

with continual alarms of damnation, if they did 
not venture life, fortune, and all, in that which 
wickedly and deviliſhly thoſe impoſtors called 
the cauſe of God. So that I myſelf have heard 
* one ſay, (whoſe quarters have ſince hung 
about that city, where he firſt had been de- 


* Colonel Axtell, | 
ceived) 
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ceived) that he, with many more, went to 
that execrable war with ſuch a controuling 
horror upon their ſpirits, from thoſe * Ser- 
mons, that they verily believed they ſhould 
have been accurſed by God for ever, if they 
had not acted their part in that diſmal tragedy, 
and heartily done the devil's work, being 
ſo effectually called and commanded to it in 
God's Name. 

Infinite would it be to purſue all inſtances 
of this nature : but conſider thoſe grand agents 
and lieutenants of the devil, by whom he 
ſcourges and plagues the world under him, to 


wit, Tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant 


ſince the creation who was not alſo falſe and 
perfidious ? Do not the bloody and deceitful 
men ſtill go hand in hand together, in the 
language of the ſcripture, P/al. lv. 23 ? Was 
ever any people more cruel, and withal more 
falſe, than the Carthaginians ? And bad not 
the hypocritical contrivers of the murder of 
that bleſſed martyr king Charles the firſt, 
their masks and wizards, as well as his execu- 
tioner F 

No man that defigns to rob another of his 
eſtate, or life, will be ſo impudent or ignorant 
as, in plain terms, to tell him ſo : but if it 


o 1 thoſe of Brooks and Calamy. 
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be his eſtate that he drives at, he will dazzle 
his eyes, and bait him in with the luſcious 
propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe, ſome rich 
match, or advantageous project, till the eaſy 
man is caught and hampered ; and ſo, partly 
by lyes. 2 ? partly by law-ſuits together, comes 
at length to be ſtript of all, and brought to a 
piece of bread, when he can getit. Or, if it be 
a man's life that the malice of his enemy ſeeks 
after, he will not preſently clap his piſtol to 
his breaſt, or his knife to his throat, but will 
rather take AbJalom for his pattern, who invi- 
ted his dear brother to a feaſt, hugged, and 
embraced, courted and careſſed him, till he 
had well doſed his weak head with wine, and 
his fooliſh heart with confidence and credu- 
lity ; and then, in he brings him an old reckon- 
ing, and makes him pay it off with his blood, 
Or, perhaps, the cut-throat may rather take 
his copy from the Pariſian maſſacre, one of 
the horrideſt inſtances of barbarous inhu- 
manity that ever the world ſaw, but uſhered 
in with all the pretences of amity, and the 
feſtival treats of a reconciling marriage; a 
new and excellent way (no doubt) of proving 
matrimony 4 ſacrament. But ſuch butchers 
know what they have to do; they mult ſooth 
and allure before they ſtrike : and the ox muſt 
be fed before he is brought to the ſlaughter ; 

and 
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and the ſame courſe muſt be taken with ſome 
ſort-of afles too, 

In ja word; I verily believe, that no ſad 
diſaſter ever yet befel any perſon or people, 
nor any villainy, or flagitious action was ever 
yet committed, but, upon a due inquiry into 
the cauſes of it, it will be found, that a He 
was, firſt or laſt, the principal engine to effect 
it: and that, whether pride, luſt, or cruelty 
brought it forth, it was fa//ood that begot it 
this gave it being, whatſoever other vice might 
give it birth, 

3. As we have ſeen how much Hing and 
falſhood diſturbs; ſo, in the next place, we 
ſhall ſee alſo, how it tends utterly to diſſolve 
ſociety. There is no doubt but all the ſafety, 
happineſs, and convenience that men enjoy in 
this life, is from the combination of particular 
perſons into ſocieties or corporations : the 
cauſe of which is compact ; and the band that 
knits together, and ſupports all compacts, is 
truth and faithfulneſs : ſo that the ſoul and 
ſpirit that animates and keeps up ſociety, is 
mutual truſt ; and the foundation of ruſt, is 
truth either known, or at leaſt ſuppoſed, in the 
perſons ſo truſted, 

But now, where fraud and falſbood, like a 
plague or canker, comes once to invade ſo- 
ciery, the band which held together the parts 

Gg 3 com- 
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compounding it, preſently breaks, and men are 
thereby put to a loſs where to league and to 
faſten their dependencies, and ſo are forced to 
ſcatter and ſhift every one for himſelf :' upon 
which account every notoriouſly falſe perſon 
ought to be looked upon and deteſted as a 
publick enemy, and to be purſued as a wolf, or 
a mad dog, and a diſturber of the common 
peace and welfare of mankind ; there being 
no particular perſon whatſoever but has his 
private intereſt concerned and endangered in 
the miſchief that ſuch a wretch does to the 
publick, | 

For look into great families, and you ſhall 
find ſome one falſe, paltry tale-bearer, who, 
by carrying ſtories from one to another, ſhall 
inflame the minds, and diſcompoſe the quiet 
of the whole family : and from families paſs 
to towns or cities, and two or three pragma- 
tical, intriguing, meddling fellows, (ven of 
buſineſs ſome call them) by the venom of 
their falſe tongues, ſhall ſet the whole neigh- 
bourhood together by the ears. Where men 
practice falſhood, and ſhew tricks with one 
another, there will be perperual ſuſpicions, evil 
ſurmiſings, doubts, and jealouſies, which, by 
ſouring the minds of men, are the bane and 
peſt of ſociety ; for ſtill ſociery is built upon 
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truſt, and truſt upon the confidence that men 
have. of one another's integrity, 

And this is ſo evident, that, without l- 
ing, there could not only be no happineſs, but 
indeed no living in this world: for in thoſe 
very things that miniſter to the daily neceſſi- 
ties of common life, how can any one be aſ- 
ſured that the very meat and drink that he is 
to take into his body, and the cloaths he is 
to put on, are not poiſoned, and made un- 
wholſome for him, before ever theyare brought 
to him ? nay, in ſome places ( with horror be 
it ſpoke) how can a man be ſecure in taking 
the very ſacrament itſelf ? for there have been 
thoſe who have found ſomething in this ſpiri- 
tual food, that has proved very fatal to their 
bodies, and more than prepared them for an- 
other world: I ſay, how can any one warrant 
himſelf in the uſe of theſe things againſt ſuch 
ſuſpicions, but in the truſt he has in the com- 
mon honeſty and truth of men in general, 
which ought, and uſes to Keep them from ſuch 
villainies? Nevertheleſs, know this certainly 
before-hand he cannot, foraſmuch as ſuch 
things have been done, and, conſequently, may 
be done again; and therefore, as for any infal- 
lible aſſurance to the contrary, he can have 
none: but, in the great conceins of /zfe and 
health, every man muſt be forced to procced 
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upon truſt; there being no knowing the inten- 
tion of the cook or baker, any more' than' of 
the prieft himſelf. And yet, if a man ſhould 
forbear his food, or raiment, or moſt of his 
buſineſs in the world, till he had ſcience and 
certainty of the ſafeneſs of what he was going 
about, he muſt ſtarve, and die diſputing ; for 
there is neither eating, nor drinking, nor living 
by demonſtration, | 

Now this ſhews the high malignity of fraud 
and fal/hood, that, in the direct and natural 
courſe of it, tends to the deſtruction of com- 
mon life, by deſtroying that truſt and mutual 
confidence that men would have in one an- 
other, by which the common intercourſe of the 
world muſt be carried on, and without which 
men muſt firſt d;ftruft, and then divide, ſepa— 
rate, and ſlaud upon their guard, with their 
hand againſt every one, and every one's hand 
againſt them. 

The felicity of ſocieties and bodies politick 
conſiſts in this, that all relations in them do 
regularly diſcharge their reſpective duties and 
offices; ſuch as are the relation between prince 
and ſuulject, maſter and ſervant, a man and his 
friend, husband and wife, parent and child, 
buyer and ſeller, and the like. Bur now, where 
fraud and falſtood take place, there is not one 
_ of all theſe that is not perverted, and that does 


Dot, 
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not, from an help of ſociety, directly become 
an hindrance : for, firſt, it turns all above us 
into tyranny and barbarity ; and all of the 
ſame region and level with us, into diſcord 
and confuſion, It is this alone that poiſons 
that ſovereign and divine thing called friend- 
ſhip ; ſo that when a man thinks that he leans 
upon a breaſt as loving and true to him as his 
own, he finds that he relies upon a broken reed, 
that not only baſely fails, but alſo cruelly 
pierces the hand that reſts upon it: it is from 
this, that when a man thinks he has a ſervant, 
or dependent, an inſtrument of his affairs, 
and a defence of his perſon, he finds a traitor 
and a Judas, an enemy that eats his bread, 
and lies under his roof, and perhaps readier to 
do him a miſchief, and a fhrewd turn, than 
an open and profeſſed adverſary. And, laſtly, 
from this deceit and falſhood it is, that when a 
man thinks himſelf matched to one, who, by 
the laws of God and nature, ſhould be a com- 
fort to him in all condicions, a conſort of his 
cares, and a companion in all his concerns, 
inſtead thereof, he finds in his boſom a beaff, 
a ſerpent, and a devil. 

In a word: He that has to do with a /yar, 
knows not where he is, nor what he does, nor 
with whom he deals; he walks upon bogs and 
whirl-pools ; whereſoever he treads, he inks, 

and 
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and converſes with a bottomleſs pit, Where ic 
is impoſſible for him to fix, or to be at any 
certainty: in fine, he catches at an apple of 
Sodom, which, though it may entertain his eye 
with a florid, jolly white and red, yet, upon 
the touch, it ſhall fill his hand only with ſtench 
and foulneſs; fair in look, and rotten at heart; 
as the gayeſt and moſt taking things and per- 
ſons in the world generally are. 

4. And laſtly : Deceit and falſbood do, of 
all other ill qualities, moſt peculiarly indiſpoſe 
the hearts of men to the impreſſions of reli- 
gion; for theſe are ſins perfectly ſpiritual, and 
ſo prepoſſeſs the proper ſeat and place of reli- 
gion, which is the ſoul or ſpiric : and, when 
that is once filled and taken up with a He, 
there will hardly be admiſſion or room for 
truth. Chriſtianity is known in ſcripture by 
no name ſo ſignificantly, as by the implicity of 
the goſpel. | 

And if ſo, does it not look like the greateſt 
paradox and prodigy in nature, for any one to 
pretend it lawful to equivocate or lye for it ? 
to face God, and outface man, with the ſacra- 
ment and a lye in one's mouth together ? Can 
a good intention, or rather a very wicked one, 
ſo miſcalled, ſanctify and transform perjury 
and hypocriſy into merit and perfection? or, 
can there be a greater blot caſt upon any 

church, 
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church, or religion, ( whatſoever- it be) than 
by ſuch a practice? for, will not the world be 
induced to look upon my religion as a ye, if 
I allow myſelf to /ye for my religion ? 

The very life and foul of all religion is 
ſincerity : and therefore, the good ground in 
which alone he immortal ſeed of the word 
| ſprang up to perfection, is ſaid, in St. Luke 
viii. 15. to have been thoſe that received ir 
into an honeſt heart ; that is, a plain, clear, 
and well-meaning heart; an heart not doubled, 
nor caſt into the various folds and windings of 
a dodging, ſhifting hypocriſy : for the truth 
is, the more ſpiritual and refined any fin is, 
the more hardly is the ſoul cured of it; be- 
cauſe the more difficultly convinced : and in 
all our ſpiritual maladies, conviction muſt till 
begin the cure. 

Such fins indeed as are acted by the body, 
do quickly ſhew and proclaim themſelves ; 
and it is no ſuch hard matter to convince or 
run down a drunkard, or an unclean perſon, 
and to ſtop their mouths, and to anſwer any 
pretences that they can alledge for their fin : 
but deceit is ſuch a fin as a Phariſee may be 
guilty of, and yet ſtand fair for the reputation 
of zeal and ſtrictneſs, and a more than ordi- 
nary exactneſs in religion: and though ſome 
have been apt to account none ſinful or vi- 
cious 
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cious, bnt fuch as wallow in the mire and 
dirt of groſs ſenſuality ; yet, no doubt, deceit, 
falſhord, and hypocriſy are more directly con- 
trary to the very eſſence and deſign of reli- 
gion, and carry in them. more of the expreſs 
image and ſuperſcription of the devil, than any 
bodily fins whatſoever. How did that fal/e, 


faſting, imperious, ſelf-admiring, or rather ſelf- 


adoring hypocrite, in St. Luke xviii. 11. crow 
and inſult over the poor publican | God, 1 
thank thee, ſays he, that I am not like other men. 
And God forbid (ſay I) that there ſhould be 
many others like him, for a gliſtering outſide, 
and a noiſome inſide, for ?ything mint and cum- 
min, and for devouring widows houſes ; that is, 
for taking ten parts from his neighbour, and 
putting God off with one. After all which, 
had this man of merit and mortification been 
called to account for his ungodly ſwallow, in 
gorging down the eſtates of helpleſs widows 
and orphans, it is odds but he would have 
told you, that it was all for charitable uſes, 
and to afford penſions for /pyes and praſelytes: 
it being no ordinary piece of ſpiritual good- 
huſbandry, to be charitable at other mens coſt. 
But ſuch ſons of Abraham, how highly ſo- 
ever they may have the luck to be thought of, 
are far from being Iſraelites indeed; for the 
character that our Saviour gives us of ſuch, 
in 
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in the perſon of Nathanael, in Jobn i. 4. is, 
that they are without guile. To be fo, I con- 
feſs, is generally reckoned (of late times eſpe- 
cially) a poor, mean, ſneaking thing; and 
the contrary, reputed wit and parts, and t- 
neſs for buſineſs (as the word is): though 
I doubt not but it will be one day found, that 
only honeſty and integrity can fit a man for 
the main buſineſs that he was ſent into the 
world for; and that he certainly is the greate/t 
writ, who is 207% to ſalvation, 
And thus much for the ſecond general thing 
propoſed ; which was, 10 ſhew the pernicious 
effects of lying and falſhood. Come we now 
to the 
III. and laſt; which is, to lay before you the 
rewards or puniſhments that will aſſuredly attend, 
or, at leaſt, follow this baſe practice. 
I ſhall mention three: As, 
1. An utter loſs of all credit and belief with 
ſober and diſcreet perſons ; and conſequently, 
of all capacity of being uſeful in the prime 
and nobleſt concerns of life: for there cannot 
be imagined in nature a more forlorn, uſeleſs, 
and contemptible tool, or more unfit for any 
thing, than a diſcovered cheat ; and let men 
reſt aſſured of this, that there will be always 
ſome as able to diſcover and find out deceitful 
tricks, as others can be to contrive them : 
for, 
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for, God forbid that all the wit and cunning 
of the world ſhould ſtill run on the deceiver's 
fide ; and when ſuch little ſhifts and ſhuffling 
arts come once to be ripped up, and laid open, 
how poorly and wretchedly muſt that man 
needs ſneak, who finds himſelf both guilty 
and baffled too! A knave without luck, is 
certainly the worſt trade in the world: but 
truth makes the face of that perſon ſhine, who 
ſpeaks and owns it; while a He is like a 
vizard, that may cover the face, indeed, but 
can never became it; nor yet does it cover it 
ſo, but that it leaves it open enough for ſhame ; 
it brands a man with a laſting, indelible charac- 
ter of ignominy and reproach, and that indeed 
ſo foul and odious, that thoſe uſurping hectors, 
who pretend to honour without religion, think 
the charge of a he, a blot upon them not to 
be waſhed out, but by the blood of him that 
gives it. 

For what place can chat man fill in a 
commonwealth, whom no body will either 
believe, or emply? and no man can be con- 
ſiderable in himſelf, who has not made him- 
ſelf uſeful to others; nor can any man be ſo, 
who is incapable of a truſt: he is neither fit 
for counſel or friendſhip, for ſervice or com- 


mand, to be in office or in honour; but, like 
ſalt 
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ſalt that has loſt its ſavour, fit only to rot and 
periſh upon a dunghil. 

For no man can rely upon ſuch an one, ei- 
ther with ſafety to his affairs, or without a ſlur 
to his reputation; ſince he that truſts a nave, 
has no other recompence, but to be accounted 
a fool for his pains: and if he truſts himfelf 
into ruin and beggary, he falls unpitied, a ſa- 
crifice to his own folly and credulity; for he 
that ſuffers himſelf to be impoſed upon by a 
known decerver, goes partner in the cheat, and 
deceives himſelf ; he is deſpiſed, and laughed 
at, as a ſoft and eaſy perſon, and as unfit to 
be relied upon for his weakneſs, as the other 
can be for his falſeneſs. | 

It is really a great miſery not to know whom 
to truſt, but a much greater to behave one's 
ſelf ſo, as not to be truſted. But this is the 
lyar's lot, he is accounted a peſt, and a nuiſance, 
a perſon marked out for infamy and ſcorn, and 
abandoned by all men of ſenſe and worth, and 
ſuch as will not abandon themſelves. 

2, The ſecond reward or puniſhment that 
attends the hing and deceitful perſon, is the 
hatred of all thoſe, whom he either has, or 
-would have deceived. I do not fay, that a 
_ chriſtian can lawfully hate any ane; and yet 
F affirm, that ſome may very worthily deſerve 
to be hated; and of all men living, who may 
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or do,. the deceiver certainly deſerves it moſt. 
To which I ſhall add this one remark further; 
that tho' men's perſons ought not to be hated, 
yet, without all peradventure, their practices 
juſtly may, and particularly that deteſtable one, 
which we are now ſpeaking of. 

For whoſoever deceives a man, does not only 
do all that he can to ruin him, but, which is 
yet worſe, to make him ruin himſelf; and, by 
cauſing an error in the great guide of all his 
actions, his judgment, to cauſe an error in his 
choice too; the miſguidance of which muſt 
naturally engage him in thoſe courſes, that di- 
rectly tend to his deſtruction. Loſs of fight is 
the miſery of life, and uſually the forerunner 
of death: when the maleſactor comes once to 
be muffled, and the fatal cloth drawn over his 
eyes, we know that he is not far from his 


execution. 
And this is ſo true, that whoſoever ſees a 


man, who would have beguiled and impoſed 


upon him by making him believe à bye, he 
may truly ſay of that perſon; That's the man 
who would have ruined me, who would have 
ſtripped me of the dignity of my nature, and 
put out the eyes of my reaſon, to make him- 
ſelf ſport with my calamity, my folly, and 
my diſhonour. For ſo the Phbiliſtines uſed 


Samſon; and every man, in this ſad caſe, has 
enough 
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enough of Samſon to be his own executioner. 
Accordingly, if it ever comes to this, that a 
man can ſay of his confident, He would have 
decerved me, he has ſaid enough to annihilate 
and aboliſh all pretences of friendſhip. Ardit 
is really an intolerable impudence, for any one 
to offer at the name of friend after ſuch an 
attempt. For can there be any thing of friend- 
ſhip in ſnares, hooks, and trapans? And there- 
fore, whoſoever breaks with his friznd upon 
ſuch terms, has enough to warrant him in ſo 
doing, both before God. and man; and that 
without incurring either the guilt of unfaith- 
fulneſs before the one, or the blemiſh of in- 
conſtancy before the other. For this is not 
properly to break with a friend, but to diſco- 
ver an enemy, and timely to ſhake the viper 
off from one's hand. 

What ſays the moſt wiſe author of that ex- 
cellent book of Eccleſiaſticus, Ecclus. xx11. 21, 
22? J thou dreweſi a ſword at thy friend, 
yet deſpair not; for there may be a returning to 
favour. If thou haſt opened thy meuth againſt 
thy friend, fear not; for there may be à recon- 
ciliation. That is, an haſty word, or an in- 
diſcreet action, does not preſently diſſolve the 
bond, or root out a well-ſettled habit, but that 
friendſhip may be till ſound at heart; and ſo 
ouigrow and wear off theſe little diſtempers. 

Vor. I. H h But 
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But what follows? Except for upbraiding, or 
diſcloſing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound (mark 
that): for for theſe things (ſays he) every friend 
will depart, And ſurely it is high time for 
him to go, when ſuch a devil drives him away. 
Paſſion, anger, and unkindneſs, may give a 
wound that ſhall bleed and ſmart; but it is 
treachery only, that makes it feſter. 
And the reaſon of the difference is manifeſt : 
for haſty words, or blows, may be only the 
effects of a ſudden paſſion, during which a man 
is not perfectly himſelf: but no man goes about 
to deceive, or inſnare, or circumvent another, 
in a paſſion; to lay trains, and ſet traps, and 
give ſecret blows, in a preſent huff, No; this 
is always done with forecaſt and deſign, with 
a ſteady-aiming, and a long- projecting malice, 
afliſted with all the ſkill and art of an expert, 
and well-managed hypocriſy; and perhaps, not 
without the phariſaical feigned guiſe of ſome- 
thing like ſelf-denial and mortification; which 
are things, in which the whole man, and the 
whole devil too, are employed, and all the 
powers and faculties of the mind are exerted, 
and made uſe of. 

But for all theſe maſks and vizards, nothing 
certainly can be thought of, or imagined, more 
baſe, inhuman, - or diabolical, than for one ro 
abuſe the generous confidence, and hearty free- 

| dom 
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dom of his friend, and to undermine and ruin 
him in thoſe very concerns, which nothing but 
too great a reſpect to, and too good an opinion 
of the traitor, made the poor man depofit in 
his hollow and fallacious breaſt. Such an one 
perhaps thinks to find ſome ſupport and ſhelter 
in wy friendſhip, and I take chat opportunity 
to betray him to his mortal enemies: he comes 
to me for counſel, and I ſhew him a trick : 
he opens his boſon to me, and I {tab him to 
the heart, 

Thele are the practices of the world we live 
in; eſpecially ſince the year fixty, the grand 
epoch of falſhood, as well as debauchery. But 
God, who is the great Guarantee for the peace, 
order, and good behaviour of mankind, where 
laws cannot ſecure it; may, ſome time or other, 
think it the concern of his juſtice and provi- 
dence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by tuch impudent defiers of both, as 
neither believe a God, nor ought to be believed 
by man. | 

In the mean time, let ſuch perfidious wretches 
know, that tho' they believe a devil no more 
than they do a God, yet in all this ſcene of 
refined treachery, they are really doing the 
devil's journey-work, who was a Har and a 
murderer from the beginning, and therefore a 


lyar, that he might be a murderer : and the 
H h 2 truth 
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truth is, ſuch an one does all towards his bro- 
ther's ruin, that the devil himſelf could do : 
for the devil can but tempt and deceive ; and 
if he cannot deſtroy a man that way, his power 
is at an end. | 

But I cannot diſmiſs this head, without one 
farther note, as very material in the caſe now 
before us; namely, that ſince this falſe, wily, 
doubling diſpoſition of mind is fo intolcrably 
miſchievous to ſociety, God is ſometimes 
pleaſed, in mere pity and compatlion to men, 
to give them warning of it, by ſetting ſome odd 
mark upon ſuch Cains. So that if a man will 
be but ſo true to himſelf, as to obſerve ſuch per- 
ſons exactly, he ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe 
lines, and ſuch a fly, treacherous fleer upon their 
face, that he ſhall be ſure to have a caft of their 
eye to warn him, before they give him 4 caſt of 
their nature to betray him: and in ſuch caſes, 
a man may ſee more and better by another's 
eye, than he can by hrs gon. 

Let this therefore be the ſecond reward of 
the lying and decertful perſon, that be is the 
object of a juft batred and abhorrence. For as 
the devil is both a /yar himſelf, and the father 
of lyars ; fo, J think, that the fame cauſe that 
has drawn the hatred of God and man upon 
the father, may juſtly entail it upon his off- 
ſpring too ;. and it is pity that ſuch an entail 
ſhould ever be cut off. But, 3. 
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3. and laſtly : The laſt and utmoſt reward, 
that ſhall infallibly reach the fraudulent and 
deceitful, (as it will all other obſtinate and 
impenitent ſinners) is, a final and eternal ſepa- 
ration from God, who is Truth itſelf, and with 
whom no ſhadow of falſhood can dwell. He 
that telleth lyes (ſays David, in P/al. ci. 7.) 
ſhall not tarry in my fight : and, if not in the 
ſight of a poor mortal man, ( who could ſome- 
times lye himſelf) how much leſs in the pre- 
ſence of the Infinite and All-knowing God: 
A wiſe and good prince or governor will not 
vouchſafe a har the countenance of his eye, 
and much leſs the privilege of his ear. The 
Spirit of God ſcems to write this upon the 
very gates of heaven, and to ſtate the condi- 
tion of mens entrance_into glory, chiefly upon 
their veracity. In P/al. xv. 1. Who ſhall aſcend 
into thy holy hill ? (ſays the P/almiſt) To 
which it is anſwered, in ver. 2. He that work- 
eth righteouſneſs, and that ſpeaketh the truth 
from bis heart. 

And, on the other fide, how emphatically is 
hell deſcribed in the the two laft chapters of the 
Revelation, by being the great receptacle and 
manhGon-houſe of Hart, whom he ſhall find 
there ranged with the vileſt and moſt deteſt- 
able of all ſinners appointed to have their por- 
tion in that horrid place! Rev. xxi. 8. The, un- 
| beheving, 
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believing, and the abominable, and murderers, 
and whoremongers, and ſorcerers, and idolaters, 
and all lyars, ſhall have their part in the lake 
which burns with fire and brimſtone: And in 
Rev. xxil. 15. Without are dogs, and ſorcerers, 
&c. and whoſoever loveth and maketh a lye, 
Now let thoſe conſider this, whoſe tongue 
and heart hold no correſpondence ; who look 
upon it as a piece of art and wiſdom, and the 
maſter-piece of converſation, to over-reach 
and deceive, and make a prey of a credulous 
and well-mcaning honeſty. What do ſuch 
perſons think? Are dogs, whoremongers, and 
foreerers ſuch deſirable company to take up 
with for ever? Will the burning late be found 
ſo tolerable ? Or, will there be any one to drop 
refreſhment upon the fal/e tongue, when it 
ſhall be tormented in thoſe flames? Or, do 
they think that God is a lyar like themſelves, 
and that no ſuch things (hall ever come to pals, 
but that all theſe fiery threatnings thall vaniſh 
into /moke, and this dreadful ſentence blow off 
without execution ? Few certainly oan /ye to 
their own hearts ſo far, as to imagine this: 
but hell is, and mutt be granted to be the de- 
ceiver's portion, not only by the judgment of 
God, but of his own conſcience too: and, 
comparing the malignity of his ſin wich the 
nature of che puniſhment allotted: for him, all 
| that 
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that can be ſaid of a Har lodged in the very 
nethermoſt hell, is this; chat if the vengeance 
of God could prepare any place or condition 
worſe than hell for ſinners, hell itſelf would 
be too good for him, 

And now to fum up all in ſhort : I have 
ſhewn hat a lye is, and wherein the nature of 
falſhood does conſiſt ; that it is a thing abſolutely 
and intrinſically evil; that it is an act of 
injuſtice, and a violation of our neighbour's 
right. 

And that the vileneſs of its nature is equal- 
led by the malignity of its cls; it being this 
that firſt brought ſin into the world, and is 
fince the cauſe of all thoſe miſeries and cala- 
mities that diſturb it; and farther, that it tends 
utterly to diſſolve and overthrow ſociety, which 
is the greateſt temporal bleſſing and ſupport 
of mankind : and which is yet worſt of all, 
that it has a ſtrange and particular efficacy, 
above all other fins, to indiſpoſe the heart to 
religion, | 

And, laſtly ; That it is as dreadful in its 
puniſhments, as it has been pernicious in its 
effects: foraſmuch as it deprives a man of all 
credit and belief, and conſequently of all capa- 
city of being uſeful in any ſtation or condition 
of life whatſoever; and next, that it draws 
upon him the juſt and univerſal hatred and 

abhor- 
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abhorrence of all men here; and, finally, ſub- 
jets him to the wrath of God, . anPeternal 
damnation hereafter, 

And now, if none of all theſe conſiderations 
can recommend and endear truth to the words: 
and practices of men, and work. upon their 
double hearts, ſo far as to convince and make 
them ſenſible of the baſeneſs of the ſin, and 
greatneſs of the guilt, that fraud and falſſood 
leaves upon the ſou]; let them /ye and cheat on, 
till they receive a fuller and more effectual 
conviction of all theſe things, in that place of 
torment and confuſion prepared for the devil 
and his angels, and all his lying retinue, by the 
decree and ſentence of that God, who in his 
threatnings, as well as in his promiſes, will be 
true to his word, and cannot lye. | 


To whom. be rendered and aſcribed, as ts 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now, and for evermore. 
Amen, 
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